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Ir is something of a misnomer, or at 

all events of a misuse of terms, to speak 

of the complicated educational system which has 
its headquarters at Bushey, and owes to Pro- 
fessor Herkomer its origin and vitality, as if it 
were a scholastic establishment ordered and ar- 
ranged after the ordinary pattern. It was, perhaps, 
because a more explanatory title was not available 
that the outward and visible sign of the scheme 
which this energetic artist had been for many years 
mentally was originally called the 
““Herkomer School” ; 


scribed well enough a block of class-rooms can 


perfecting 
but this name which de- 


now hardly be taken accu- 
rately to define an art 
colony in which the school 
building is little more than 
an accessory. The ordin- 
ary, every-day person, who 
takes things literally, under- 
stands ** school ” 
to signify merely the space, 
enclosed by walls, roof and 


the word 


floor, within which the young 
idea acquires somewhat 
painfully a certain amount 
of more or less useful know- 
ledge. Therefore, when, as 
at Bushey, a word which is 
capable of such limitation is 
used in a much larger sense 
and is applied as a definition 
of a new art movement, the 
plain man may to some ex- 
tent be not 
realising how the Herkomer 


excused for 


colony has generated an at- 
mosphere which is congenial 
to art, and in which artists 
grow up with rapidity and 
flourish with a vigour which | 
is only possible under | 
peculiarly favourable con- | 


ditions. 


Ay f.. 
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have added further 
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bewilderment to many minds by the quaint para- 
dox in which some years ago he expressed his 
views on the subject of the function which his then 
recently founded art centre was to fulfil. He had 
created, he declared, ‘‘an art school which has for 
its mission the suppression of the art student.” It 
was, indeed, a strange banner to hoist above a new 
stronghold of art ; and he might well term a school 
constructed on such principles an “ artistic experi 

Any one whose convictions about art 
by observation of 


ment.” 
training had been acquired 
teaching places arranged on accepted lines, and 
whose opinions had been formed in accordance 
with principles that were correct because sanc- 
tioned by custom, must have felt comfortably con- 
vinced that such a wild experiment was a flying in 
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the face of tradition and experience, and as such 
predestined to fail. All the plain men were 
gathered together at once to see the downfall of 
the new school, prepared to sit exultingly on its 
ruins and shout in chorus “ We told you so!” 

And yet after twelve years they 
are still waiting for the downfall 
to commence and still hunting 
for a few practicable ruins on 
which to perch. Bushey mean- 
while has seen the failure of no 
part of the Herkomer experi- 
ment. The school has, on the 
contrary, gone through a series 
of progressive developments, and 
has grown from the small begin- 
nings of class-rooms and practice 
studios into the maturity of an 
art colony. The class-rooms 
remain, and serve as feeders for 
the colony ; but the real work of 
the place is being done by the 
constantly increasing group of 
artists whose school days are 
over and whose study in class 
has been exchanged for far more 
exacting and responsible labours 
in their own studios. The art 
student, as he exists elsewhere, 
has certainly been eliminated 
from the school, and the plod- 
ding person who lacks the 
capacity to do anything but win 
useless prizes is not to be found 
in Bushey. The student who is 
in favour there is the one who 
possesses what Professor Her- 
komer calls “the necessary 
natural capacity for success,” 
who studies, works, and develops 
simply because it is in him to do 
so. He grows instead of being 
manufactured, and all that the 
“school” means to him is a 
place where he is kept from 
running riot, and where his 
various stages of development 
are supervised by some one of 
experience greater than his. 

With such a type of student and with such 
principles of practice it is, perhaps, obvious that it 
is hopeless to discuss the Bushey institution as if 
it began and ended within the walls of the quaint 
building which stands among the cottages that 
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fringe the village street. This is but the nursery 
of the colony, the workshop in which the promising 
raw material is moulded into the proper shape. 
It is essential as the basis of the scheme ; it is of 
the highest importance as the training place in 
which the future member of the 
colony is made fit for the work 
which he has to do afterwards ; 
but it is nothing more than a 
training place. The chief influ- 
ence of the school begins to 
appear when the pupil starts to 
produce original work. In the 
class-rooms he has done what all 
his fellows have been doing ; he 
has done it in his own way and 
with whatever individuality of 
style and performance the neces- 
sary restrictions of the school 
routine have permitted him; but 
he has not been allowed to assert 
his individuality at the expense 
of properly ordered knowledge 
and in such a manner that he 
has been prevented from acquir- 
ing that needful basis of com- 
mon-sense discrimination without 
which the most promising student 
is apt in after-life to drift to 
hopeless shipwreck. He has, in 
fact, been taught technique, not 
mechanically and in accordance 
with a kind of rigid machine- 
made pattern, but instead with 
elasticity and adaptability so that 
he can express his own personal 
convictions by the aid of the 
symbols that have for centuries 
past served the purposes of artists 
all the world over. 

With this technique at his 
fingers’ ends his study at Bushey 
really begins. He has learned 
his letters and now he has to 
combine them into words and 
phrases, to read the books of 
Nature and Art, and to write 
down his own ideas with such 
intelligibility that other people can understand his 
meaning. This is the most critical stage of his 
student life. He has the mechanical skill which is 
necessary for the practice of his profession, and he 
has the whole world before him as a hunting- 
ground in which to seek the subjects that will give 
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him the best chance of showing his real capacities. 
But at first the vastness of Nature and the multi- 
plicity of her suggestions are apt to bewilder him, 
and there is no little danger that he may, with the 
inevitable perversity of human nature, be led into 
wasting his energies upon material which is fas- 
cinating but yet quite unsuited for artistic treat- 


ment. It is in this perplexity that the influence 


STUDY OF HEAD 


of the Bushey school is of value to him. The 
atmosphere of the colony is exactly what he wants 
to keep him from degenerating in ideas and from 
sinking from the artist level to that of a copyist 
without invention and without originality. Among 
other workers whose training has been, like his 
own, directed to the development of individuality, 
and with the Professor himself as “ guide, counsel- 
lor, and friend,” he finds his level in a legitimate 


manner ; he is less exposed to the risks which 
would beset him elsewhere while he feels about for 
secure footing ; and he has the advantage, valuable 
to the artist of any age, of having constantly avail- 
able the advice of a painter of repute whose know- 
ledge has been acquired in the hardest schools. 

It is, certainly, to the personal influence of Pro- 
fessor Herkomer that the Bushey colony owes its 
value and its efficiency. 
The whole concern is 
really nothing but a re 
flection of the organising 
spirit. It is arranged 
to satisfy his special con- 
victions about the man- 
ner in which art should 
be taught and studied ; 
it is planned with the 
intention of excluding 
those vicious character- 
istics which do so much 
to make inefficient most 
of the other important 
systems of art educa- 
tion which exist in this 
country. He has im- 
pressed upon the school 
in all its ramifications 
the stamp of his own 
restless impatience of 
conventions that mean 
nothing, and are not 
founded upon either ex- 
perience or common 
sense. The character 
that he has been at 
pains to give to all the 
methods of both class- 
rooms and colony has 
been that which he 
claims should be pos- 
sessed by every teacher 
of art. He has tried his 
best by moulding rules 
and regulations, and by 
settling the order of the various stages of work 
in the class-rooms, to ensure that the school 
shall aid automatically in what he declares to 
be the duty of the professor—to “endeavour to 
coax out the individuality of the student.” And 
he points with pride to the results that have 
already accrued to repay him for the work which 
he has expended upon his “experiment,” to the 
array of successful painters who have acquired the 
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main part of their education under his super- 
vision, and yet have not in any one instance 
so far sunk their own idiosyncrasies as to become 
copyists of their teacher. This he claims, and 
with justice, is “at once his triumph and the 
safety of the school.” It is because he has consis- 
tently made it his policy to strive rather to teach 
his students to feel what it really is at which he 
aims than to encourage, or even allow them to 
copy, consciously or unconsciously, the actual 
productions which are the visible fruits of his aims. 


STUDY OF HORSES 


He has put his own acquired knowledge at their 
disposal, but he has insisted that before they 
should profit by his experience they should prove 
themselves to be possessed of discrimination 
enough to understand by what peculiarities of 
temperament and circumstances his own individu- 
ality came to be formed ; and he has urged that 
they should apply to themselves the same analysis 
so as to secure for the expression of their special 
and personal characteristics an equally vivid appro- 
priateness. 

As a not unnatural result of this strong insistence 
upon the high artistic value of personality in form- 
ing artistic opinion, the history of the inception, 
development, and fruition of the Bushey scheme 
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has to be sought in the record of Professor Her- 
komer’s own opinions. It was hardly likely that a 
teacher with so intense a belief in the absolute 
necessity of “‘ knowing each of his students indi- 
vidually, of watching him individually, and of 
advising him in his work according to his own 
idiosyncrasy,” would allow his professorial instincts 
to be affected and controlled by any influence 
outside himself. The creation of a school meant 
to him the assertion of beliefs that were inseparable 
form his nature, not the carrying out of a syllabus 


BY LUCY KEMP-WELCH 


in the drawing up of which he had but little part, 
“‘a school round a man, and not a man struggling 
to be master in the midst of a system of impersonal 
teaching.” Therefore any investigation of the 
inner meaning of the school course, and any inquiry 
into the why and wherefore of its details of practice, 
resolve themselves simply into a cross-examination 
of the Professor himself. 

Fortunately he has never made any secret of his 
convictions on the subject of art teaching, and all 
the details of his creed are at the disposal of every 
one who inquires with some better motive than 
mere curiosity. He has written and lectured on 
the duties of the art master, and his pronounce- 
ments have been made accessible in all sorts of 
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ways to his fellow-instructors. By the collation of 
these expressed opinions, the nature of the theories 
which he is at Bushey putting into such a practi- 
cal form, can be arrived at with some certainty. 
And we find in these theories a curiously systematic 
order, an admirable sequence of ideas and balance 
of causes and effects. The foundation of all suc- 
cessful art is, he holds, the capacity to see ; there- 
fore the foundation of all art teaching is the training 
of the pupil to see with the 
eyes and mind of the artist, 
the developing of a faculty 
which cannot be put into any 
nature which does not already 
possess it, but which may, for 
lack of proper education, 
become misapplied or even 
remain dormant. But given 
the possession of the faculty 
by the student, the function 
of the master is to influence 
it through that student’s cha- 
This means that the 
intimate 


racter. 
master must have 
personal knowledge of each 
of his pupils, and must under- 
stand, even in small details, 
how each one’s peculiarities 
of temperament act and react 
upon the work which he is 
doing. 

The teacher must have an 
actual power to guide his 
pupil away from the pitfalls 
which an immature character 
puts in his way, and must be 
to the aspiring beginner not 
merely an educator, but a 
support. The success of the 
teacher in developing the 


despot. Had he been an art master of the con- 
ventional type, his “school” would have begun 
and ended with the block of class-rooms ; it would 
certainly never have assumed the form which it 
now has. 

Another important factor in its success has been 
the judgment with which the system of the class- 
rooms has been planned ; the consideration, that 
is to say, which has been given in the arrangement 





mind that is entrusted to his 
care depends, indeed, largely 
upon his own character, upon 
his own power to influence other natures, and upon 
the manner in which he has formed his own beliefs. 
If he has the capacity to teach, he has also the 
ability to gain the confidence of his pupils, and the 
personality which will attract them as followers and 
friends when their training period is past. With- 
out this personality Professor Herkomer might 
have laboured in vain at his Bushey “ experiment,” 
and would scarcely have seen its significant growth 
from school to colony, and from colony to a kind 
of art kingdom, in which he rules as a benevolent 
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of the Bushey scheme to methods of progressive 


study. The sequence of these methods is not that 
to which the art student in this country is accus- 
tomed, for Professor Herkomer holds that the real 
interests of the would-be artist are best served by 
setting him, as soon as he has passed the purely 
elementary stage of freehand and still-life drawing, 
to work from life both in colour and in black and 
white. The dreary process of drawing for years 
from antique figures is no part of the system in 
which he believes ; study from life is made instead 
II 
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the beginning and ending. Even the casts from 
which the less advanced students have to work as 
a preparation for admission to the life-room itself, 
must be casts from life ; and with assiduous repre- 
sentation of these in black and white must be 
combined frequent attempts to paint in colour the 
living head. It is not till this stage is passed, and 
the student has been admitted to the more ad- 
vanced practice of painting from the nude living 
model, it is not till his capacities to represent and 
his judgment in selection have been severely 
tested in the most difficult branch of artistic prac- 
tice, that he is allowed to consider the antique, 
“the human form in its most ideal aspect,” as the 


STUDY OF HORSES 


Professor defines it. Even then the student is not 
allowed to fall under the influence of the antique 
convention. The development of his personality 
is not to be checked by deliberate copying of the 
masterpieces of the great artists of the past. The 
antique is to be for himi but a subject of contem- 
plation, a means to awaken in him the feeling for 
ideal form ; to give him, in fact, the power to select 
and the sense to discriminate between types of 
nature that are by modern conditions of existence 
dragged more or less below the level of ideal 
perfection. For his hand and eye life, and life 
alone, provides the proper training ; for his mind 
the antique is admirable as a corrective and a safe- 
guard. 

It was in the hard school of personal experience 
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that Professor Herkomer learned the truths about 
art tuition which he has turned to such excellent 
account at Bushey. ‘The origin of the school there 
is to be sought far back among the struggles of his 
early days in search of the training required to fit 
him for the artistic mission which he wished to 
fulfil. ‘The knowledge forced upon him then that 
there was for aspiring young artists little chance of 
gaining on this side of the Channel the sound 
building-up of their powers and opinions which 
alone could fit them to follow the profession they 
had chosen, impressed him with the idea of himself 
attempting to make the way easier for others. 
“ Accident,” as he puts it, “in the substantial 
shape of a neighbour who was 
willing to give the money for 
conducting an artistic experi- 
ment,” enabled him some 
twelve years ago to put this 
idea into practical shape, and 
to make the first beginning of 
the “‘art school after his own 
heart” which has since grown 
to such importance. His 
energy has been the one 
supreme motive power of the 
institution. He designed the 
buildings ; he drew up codes 
of rules both for the work in 
the school and for the be- 
haviour of the students out 
side, and altered and amended 
these rules until they proved 
themselves suited for their 
purpose of control and man- 
agement ; he undertook the 
duties of teaching and super- 
vision, and has_ constantly 
devoted himself to the development and advance- 
ment of every student who has come under his 
care; and he has done this always without pay- 
ment, without pecuniary interest in the scheme, 
without any inducement other than the entirely 
legitimate ambition to be the leader in a great 
movement and the centre of an important under- 
taking. 

With such motives to urge him on the reward 
which he has reaped is probably the highest he 
could have desired. For the school that he has 
founded has grown exactly as he designed, and has 
extended its limits and enlarged its sphere of action 
with hardly a check or delay. It has become 
recognised as one of the chief centres of art 
education in this country; and its students are 
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already in request as teachers and practitioners in 
the various branches of art. It has even proved to 
be a financial success, paying a quite average rate 
of interest upon the money which the accidental 
neighbour and other supporters provided to meet 
the cost of putting the scheme into working order. 
Its organisation has been completed by incorpora- 
tion, and by the provision of a Council consisting 
of the President and Treasurer, and representatives 
of the fellows, associates, scholars, and students of 


DESIGN FOR FAN 


the school, which is responsible for the proper 
maintenance of the building, and for the manage- 
ment of the executive details, but which in no way 
interferes with the absolute academical authority 
of the Professor. It is now established on a basis 
so sound and secure that its permanence is hardly 
open to doubt. It is no longer an experiment ; it 
is an institution. 

The stability of the school is above all ensured 
by the systematising of its educational methods. 
In the working of the class-rooms nothing is now 
left to chance, and no departure from the methods 
that experience has proved to be most valuable is 
probable or even possible. The student’s course 
is mapped out for him clearly from his first applica- 
tion for admission till the completion of his period 
of study. To gain admission he is required to 
send up for approval three or more studies in 
colour or black and white of the nude figure or 


the head from life—he must be no mere beginner 
still at the pothook-and-hanger stage of his educa- 
tion, and he must intend to make art his pro- 
fession. When admitted he is set to draw in the 
preliminary room always from the life cast or from 
life itself, so that, to quote the prospectus, he may, 
under the supervision of Mr. D. A. Wehrschmidt, 
the assistant master, “ obtain an insight into the 
system of teaching before coming under the more 
immediate instruction of Professor Herkomer.” 


BY AMY SAWYER 


At the end of each term he has, with the other 
preliminary students, to make a black and white 
study of the nude living model in ten hours, and 
this study, undistinguished by any signature, is laid 
before the Professor, upon whose decision on its 
merits depends the promotion of the student to 
the life.class. If after six attempts of this kind, 
which may or may not be consecutive, he fails to 
qualify for the advanced stage of his course, he 
ceases to be eligible for promotion and realises 
what is meant by “the suppression of the art 
student.” If, however, he gains the coveted 
admission, he has to work in no half-hearted 
manner at his studies from the living figure. In 
the winter his hours will be from 9.30 to 3 for 
painting, and from 7 to 9 for drawing, and inthe 
summer from 8 to 4; and daily attendance, unless 
he is specially excused, is expected of him. He 
competes for no prizes; and, as Professor Her- 
5 








komer holds that “work done during the process 
of development is quite unfit to show to the public, 
however full of meaning it may be to the student’s 
career,” no visitors to the school are allowed to 
see him at work. In fact, no artificial aids are 
permitted to him, and what he does during his 
school hours must be inspired with the same 
ambition that has to guide him in his after-life— 
the desire to progress and excel. He is taught, in 
a word, to be an artist, not a mere competing 
machine. 

One effect of the unwillingness of Professor 
Herkomer to allow the public to see the work 
done in the class-rooms is that the results of the 
school have to be judged—as, indeed, they should 
be—by the productions of the students after school 
hours are over. At Bushey happily these produc- 
tions are as characteristic of the school course as 
the actual life drawings in the class-rooms. The 
Professor boasts that he never loses a good student, 
and this is true, for as the pupils are perfected in 
the classes they settle down in one or other of the 
many studios which have grown up in the neigh- 
bourhood and continue their studies. They are 
just as much under the willing superintendence of 
their teacher, and his advice is just as freely at 
their disposal as when he corrected their work in 
the life-room. So the pictures they paint at home 
and the studies from Nature with which they 
occupy themselves are as much illustrations of the 
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work of the school as would be rows of prize medal 
drawings or competitive reproductions of some 
unmeaning still-life group ; and they are infinitely 
more instructive to the public than the vain repeti- 
tions which are produced by other art-teaching 
places as proofs of progress and samples of 
success. For these reasons the paintings and 
drawings used to illustrate this article are not 
chosen from the tentative efforts of the class-rooms. 
The scope and variety of the Bushey training are 
made much more evident by the juxtaposition of 
efforts so diverse as Mr. E. Borough Johnson’s 
dramatic Salvation Army groups, Mr. D. A. 
Wehrschmidt’s direct and expressive studies, Mr. 
George Harcourt’s exquisite painting of the nude 
figure, Mr. C. L. Burns’s and Miss Sawyer’s decora- 
tive designs, and Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch’s ad- 
mirably observed sketches of animals; at least 
there is no trace of school mannerism in these very 
dissimilar products ot one school and one teacher. 

What is in store for the Herkomer School in the 
future it is scarcely practicable to say now. It is 
extending in so many directions and developing 
along so many different lines that almost anything 
is possible to it. Already it is much more than a 
simple painting school; it is a place where deco- 
rative art is taught with some consideration of its 
claims to pre-eminence, and where the artistic 
craftsman is honoured as an artist rather than a 
machine. It is the scene of endless experiments 
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An American Sculptor 


and many successes in the treatment of the applied 
arts. Itis a place where art is worshipped for its 
own sake, and where the artist, whatever branch of 
art he may follow, has to prove himself to be really 
an artist before he can gain acceptance and 
approval. And, most important of all, it is a kind 
of planetary system revolving round a central 
luminary who is himself too deeply imbued with 
the instinct of artistic veneration to tolerate any 
lapse from sincerity, and who has devoted his 
whole life to the realising of certain lofty artistic 
ideals. With such a guide for their practice, and 
such a counsellor for their plans, it rests with the 
Bushey students to achieve results in proportion to 
the advantages they are enjoying. Hitherto, it 
must be admitted, they have not been backward, 
and, although twelve years can be reckoned but 
a short time in which to found and solidify an 
art movement which is unlike any other now 
existing, there seems every probability that the 
Herkomer School, using the term in the widest 
sense that art history permits, will make in the 
educational record of this century a mark that 
future generations are not likely to overlook. 
A. L. BALprRy. 


N AMERICAN SCULPTOR: 
FREDERICK MACMONNIES. 
BY ROYAL CORTISSOZ. 


PICTORIAL art in America traces its 
source to the last century. It began practically 
with Gilbert Stuart, who emulated the traditions of 
the earlier English school of portraiture. Since 
his time American painting has had an unbroken 
development. Plastic art in America, on the other 
hand, seems a matter of yesterday, a growth whose 
roots are scarcely fixed at all in the past. It is 
true that there was sculpture sent home by Ameri- 
cans resident in Florence and Rome fifty years ago, 
even farther back than that. Story, Ball, Miss 
Hosmer and several others are names which still 
have some meaning for students of American art. 
But they are the names of sculptors who endea- 
voured in vain to revive a semblance of the antique 
Winckelmann was a name to con- 
He is seldom an 


in their work. 
jure with for those pioneers. 
inspiration to sculptors now. If they care for 
classic art they go direct to its original types. The 
pseudo-classic school has disappeared. Not from 
its ashes but from the soil there has sprung a new 
kind of plastic art in America, a kind extremely 
personal, extremely independent of foreign schools 


in its temper, yet nourished by contact with the 
best work of old and modern Europe, and expres- 
sive of an eclectic impulse which in its most 
catholic moments has adhered to a sound standard 
of technical excellence. It has proved very indi- 
vidual in style, so individual that except for certain 
hints of Greek influence in Mr. Olin Warner's 
austerely beautiful work, except for suggestions of 
primitive Italy in the delicately picturesque art of 
Mr. St. Gaudens, you would hesitate about attempt- 
ing any classification whatever of the few men who 
have come to the front in the last ten or fifteen 


years. But since they must, I suppose, be de- 


scribed as a school for lack of space in which to 
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describe them one by one, I would call the leading 
American sculptors of to-day a band of Neo- 
Renaissance temperaments strengthened through 
appreciation of modern French craftsmanship. 
Possibly the title is a trifle cumbrous, To under- 
stand the school by refer- 
ence to a type, turn to Mr. ° 
MacMonnies. He is a 
young man, he was born in 
Brooklyn only thirty two 
years ago, and his present 
position is a matter of 
recent achievement. But 
he concentrates in himself 
qualities which seem to me 
to be some of the most ex- 
cellent in American art. 
There is much that is repre- 
sentative in his work, much 
that qualifies him to stand 
for American sculpture here 
as he stands to-day in the 
museum of the Luxem- 
bourg. 

Mr. MacMonnies was ap- 
prenticed to Augustus St. 
Gaudens in his seventeenth 
year. That means that he 
imbibed his first instruction 
from a man of vigorous per- 
sonality, yet subtle, delicate, 
imaginative. St. Gaudens 
is insufficiently known to 
English amateurs. Those 
who know Dubois in his 
most Italian moments and 
at the height of his power 
in the figures of the tomb 
for General Lamorciere have 
a slight, very slight, idea of 
what St. Gaudens is like at 
both extremes of his genius, 
though, of course, the indi- 
vidualities of the two men 
are wholly unlike. He seems 
to have trained MacMonnies 
above all things in elegance 
of workmanship, not a finical elegance, but that 
suave style which you find in Mino, in Donatello, 
accompanied by a more virile strain, in Verocchio. 
Four years after his apprenticeship was begun Mr. 
MacMonnies went to Paris, but he left soon after, 
upon an outbreak of cholera, and went to Munich, 
where he modelled under Herr Widmann, and did 
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some work in the painting classes. He walked to 
Paris when the epidemic had subsided, crossing 
the Alps by way of Innsbruck, and catching 
glimpses of Venice, Verona, Padua and other 
North Italian towns. After a brief stay in the 

French capital he returned 
* to New York and studied 
for a year with St. Gaudens 
again, but he went back to 
Paris and entered Falguiere’s 
atelier in the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. By acclama- 
tion he was given the 
Premier Prix ad’ Atelier in 
1887, and again in 1888, an 
honour just below the Prix 
de Rome. Private study 
with Falguiere followed, and 
for the Salon of 1889 a nude 
study, Diana, was completed 
and brought him an honour- 
able mention. This year 
brought Mr. MacMonnies 
also his first commission, 
some bronze angels for an 
American church, and 
almost immediately after he 
was set to work on his 
Nathan Hale, a monument 
now erected in the City Hall 
Park of New York. The 
latter work, with a statue of 
Mr. Stranahan for Brook- 
lyn, was shown at the Salon 
of 1891, and the sculptor 
was given a gold medal of 
the second class. Since 
then many other works have 
been produced, and with 
additional commissions have 
come other honours, but, 
except to note that in 
1892-93 Mr. MacMonnies 
was engaged upon that huge 
fountain for the Fair at 
Chicago which obtained him 
a wide celebrity, I will bring 
to a close at this point the bald enumeration of the 
various material episodes in his career. They have 
been such as belong to all artists who have made a 
name. If I have alluded to them at all it has been 
simply to indicate the official entourage of the man, 
so to speak, a phase of our examination upon which 
it is not essential to dwell. 
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It is necessary to recognise at the start the un- 
importance of material considerations in the 
development of Mr. MacMonnies. He has owed 
part of his success to a concern for external influ- 
ences, to an assiduous application in those direc- 
tions pointed out for him first by St. Gaudens and 
then by Falguiere. His work is polished, accom- 
plished—the work of a man who has laboured in 
obedience to the craftsman’s law of integrity, to the 
critic’s fastidious taste. But in alluding to his 
taste I touch the basis of all Mr. MacMonnies’ 
work and pass from facts to what is better than 
fact, to the temperament, the idiosyncrasy, the 
individual charm. When I first knew his work I 
used to have troublesome surmises as to its indi- 
viduality. He was ardent in his enthusiasm for 
St. Gaudens, and I can remember one bas-relief, a 
portrait of a young man, which recalled some of 
the master’s inimitable medallions. But the pupil 
was already emancipated in the fundamental 
elements of his art. The scheme of the relief was 
reminiscent of St. Gaudens. The touch, the per- 
sonal flavour were indicative of a new man—a man 
full of delicately restrained nervous force, precise 
to his finger-tips and almost crisp in style, but very 
flexible, and calling you always to witness a certain 
ease, a certain debonair quality .for which Alfred 
Gilbert, I think, furnishes the closest parallel 
among English sculptors. There was also pro- 
claimed a depth of feeling, a seriousness of 
purpose which was soon seen to be ineradicable 
in this exquisite workman. On the threshold of 
his career he paused, it is true, with his study of 
Diana, a supple figure, full of lithe elastic grace, 
aérial in poise, tenderly yet strongly modelled, half 
imperiously statuesque, half blithely decorative. 
It was a minor production. In his next work, in 
the Vathan Hale, he reached a mature phase of 
monumental art, expressed the full measure of his 
talent, presenting a powerful embodiment of a 
national ideal. The subject is one that an 
American naturally meets half-way. Hale is a 
patriot held in love and reverence by his country- 
men. In his own land any image of him would 
waken urbane greetings. If the statue by Mr. Mac- 
Monnies has roused enthusiasm, however, it has 
been for his own sake as much as for that of his 
subject. I cannot pretend to ignore the statue's 
vitalised expression of a noble character, and for 
my own part daily contact with this work has 
excited in me admiration as warm for the sculptor’s 
imagination, for his sympathy and insight, as for his 


plastic power. But it is on the score of the latter 


that I believe he can safely submit the monument 
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to alien judgment. He has lent extraordinary 
dignity to his design, dignity in no sense modified 
by the ignominious condition of his subject. It 
was protested at the time this statue first appeared 
that the pinioned arms were perhaps too realistic, 
that such an expedient was more in keeping with 
the spectacular notions of some Frenchmen than 
with the elevated ideal a serious sculptor should 
follow. As a matter of fact no such criticism 
could be maintained long in the face of the nobility 
of the design, of the heroic feeling by which it is 
animated, of the fine simplicity which obviously 
governed its production. The conception, it must 
be admitted, is remarkably daring, but in the long 
run it is really impressive, not in the least theatrical, 
and the handling is instinct with authority. 

It is to this last fact that you are bound to 
return in a survey of the works put forth by Mr. 
MacMonnies. Throughout the already long list 
he shows so much mastery, so complete a 
command of his instruments. Of course this is 
not what most makes him interesting. Fine tech 
nique in plastic art is not unlike technique in 
violin-playing. In its presence you think only of 
what the artist has to say. But with Mr. Mac- 
Monnies the thought and the expression of it are 
singularly identified with one another ; you feel 
that side by side with his imaginative impulse 
there goes a sensuous delight in form for its own 
sake and the representation of it. Thus he has in 
all his work that luxury of outline, of surface, 
which Frenchmen like Falguiere, Chapu and many 
others of their school bring home to you with 
keen incitement to speculation as to whether 
they are ministering to your material or spiritual 
faculties of apprehension. The immense fountain 
at Chicago gave a very pointed illustration of this 
side of the art of Mr. MacMonnies, for in each one 
of its many figures it charmed by virtue of a grace- , 
fully rounded shoulder, a daintily flung drapery, an 
attitude full of pliant, even soft, character. It 
indicated the refinement of style which is insepa- 
rable from this sculptor’s art. It illustrated also 
the quality without which all of his refinement 
and felicity of modelling would be in vain—the 
concise and effective character of his composition. 
There he looms very large, reaching a level upon 
which only sculptors of genuine distinction are to 
be found. He remained absolutely original, as 
original as in the //aée which is certainly the very 
antithesis of Academic art. Yet in the fountain, as 
in the Ha/e and in every other work he has thus 
far done, Mr. MacMonnies was lucid, balanced, a 
designer of symmetrical as well as of picturesque 
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ideals. The work suffered somewhat from its sur- 
roundings. The great court in which it was set was 
planned on a massive scale in antique style, and its 
grandeur made the fountain appear almost decora- 
tive, assuredly less monumental than was intended. 
It was hard not to find 
a dash of chic in the 
picturesqueness to which 
I have just referred. 
But this chic disappeared 
under close scrutiny, and 
to a practised eye the 
composition soon _ re- 
vealed itself as entirely 
dignified, entirely quali- 
fied to cope with its 
severe environment. The 
note was more florid 
than reposeful, yet the 
vivacity, the luxuriance 
of the scheme was not 
rococo; if it was florid, 
it was so with much 
shrewdness. Analyse 
the colossal group as 
you might, you found 
that it kept together, 
that none of its features 
was merely pictorial, like 
the subsidiary features 
in some passing spec- 
tacle. The grouping 
was coherent, brilliantly 
studied. Gorgeous as 
the fountain was, brim- 
ming over as it was with 
the high-hearted rejoic- 
ing by which its presid- 
ing figures were sup- 
posed to be electrified, 
and rich as it was in 
those qualities of sen- 
suous beauty to which I 
have called attention, it 
yet retained the rare and 
bracing atmosphere of 
sound design. 

That, I take it, is an atmosphere of uncommon 
significance, and it is because Mr. MacMonnies 
always secures it that his statues seem to me to be 
lifted above a common plane. He has all the 
vitalising qualities of a man in the full tide of 
modern picturesqueness ; he has movement, ebul- 
lient movement, as in the statuette of a dancing 
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bacchante which is one of his latest productions. 
But it never seems necessary to Mr. MacMonnies, 
because a figure is in motion, that it should carry 
the mental vision far outside the limits of that 
which is complete, ordered, subject to the unity of 
imaginative conception 
and plastic design. Even 
his exhilarated bacchante 
sways within a certain 
formal boundary, the 
movement is unimpeded 
yet rhythmic, and so it is 
in every case at which I 
must glance. The Pan 
of Rohallion is a capti- 
vatingly animated de- 
sign, a figure which 
stands on its base with 
unquestionable potenti- 
alities of boyish vigour, 
but its lines are all ad- 
mirably wrought into a 
structural whole. The 
Boy with Heron is even 
more convincing in this 
regard. It is a curious 
group, made to fit into 
an exterior niche in a 
Massachusetts country- 
house. In spite of the 
curve of the bird's 
wings, imposed by the 
niche aforesaid, and in 
spite of the pose chosen 
for bird and boy, the 
two are charmingly com- 
bined. The outlines 
are accented with tact, 
the relation of one figure 
to the other is entirely 
novel, yet right and 
reposeful in the ultimate 
effect upon the spectator. 
I have seen few modern 
groups which have as- 
sociated such piquancy 
of idea with such 
naturalness, such logic of design. The same 
admirable equilibrium which distinguishes these 
idealistic productions, which marks the Fame 
set with enchanting grace and dignity upon the 
top of a great battle column lately reared at West 
Point, has been obtained by Mr. MacMonnies in 
the portrait statue which has but recently emerged 
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from his studio to stand beside the Haé in the 
record of his career. I refer to a monument to 
Sir Harry Vane which now stands within the pre- 
cincts of the New Boston Public Library, that 
stately building in which Sargent, Abbey, Whistler, 
Vedder, Puvis de Chavannes and other men of 
eminence have been given space for decorative work. 
The statue by Mr. MacMonnies represents an 
Englishman of haughty yet elegant carriage, a man 
who wore the attractive costume of his period with 
a due sense of its possibilities and was always in 
his bearing, as in his blood, a man of birth, of 
high antecedents. When he was Governor of 
Massachusetts in the seventeenth century there 
was perhaps no great dainti- 
ness of dress among his 
colonial friends, but it is 
significant that Vane re- 
turned to England long 
before he died, and through- 
out his career he was dis- 
tinctly a citizen of the British 
metropolis. Some critics 
have thought that Mr. Mac- 
Monnies has exaggerated 
this trait of elegance in him. 
He makes the Governor too 
much a man of the world, 
they say—nay, makes him a 
curled exquisite, standing 
there with very little of the 
stern dignity of New Eng- 
land about him. This 
sounds plausible, but Sir 
Harry Vane, for all his rec- 
titude and stern feeling, was 
a figure who lives in Ameri- 
can and English history as 
peculiarly gracious, and to 
the comparatively youthful 
years of his life which were 
spent in the Colony there 
undoubtedly belonged the 
exterior and the gait which 
Mr. MacMonnies has pre- 
ferred to celebrate. To 
return to the question of 
composition, of equilibrium 
which was mentioned just 
now, I venture to assert that 
this has as much merit as 
the Haz and as the others. 
The conception is virile as 


but the  sculptor’s 1.—OAK DOOR 
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flexibility has not been aggressive. The figure is 
buoyantly picturesque, but it is also monumental. 

I have pointed out the elements of a purely 
plastic character which give value to the work of 
Mr. MacMonnies, but in taking leave of that work 
it is desirable to emphasise what has already been 
said in regard to his individuality. It is a tem- 
peramental quality which after all endows his 
sculpture with charm. Say that it is conceived 
along perfect lines of design, say that it is executed 
with power, that the modelling is full of subtlety 
and of the most amazing skill. In touching upon 
these matters the essential substance of the work 
is traversed. Yet that which makes it linger in the 
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RENCH WOOD- 
WORK AT 
SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON. 


AN extremely important and 
interesting exhibition has recently 
been arranged at South Kensing- 
ton, consisting, for the most part, 
of a large collection of French 
woodwork which has just been 
purchased for that institution 
and those connected with it. 
The exhibits cover the whole 
period of the transition from 
Gothic to Renascence forms of 
ornament ; and on that account 
have a high value for a student 
of the history of Art, as well as 
for a designer who is concerned 
with the practical application 
thereof, and the connoisseur of 








FIG. 2.—OAK CABINET. 


memory is the grace, the imaginative touch, the 
new and racy spirit which means personal force, 
originality of a high order. It is distinction of 
temperament which is the great essential, and 
Mr. MacMonnies possesses that in a very un- 
usual measure. 


FIG. 3.—CARVED OAK CHEST 
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French decoration. 

Among so great a number of 
objects, each worthy of detailed 
examination, it becomes difficult 
to select adequately representative examples ; and 
those chosen for illustration are to be considered 
simply as types which appear to have an immediate 
and practical value for the wood-carver. Of these, 
the door (Fig. 1), of carved oak, with panels con- 
taining six separate motives, is a happy illustration 
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of the grace and delicacy possessed by the 
sculptors of Northern France in the sixteenth 
century, as well as of the variations which may be 
obtained in the treatment of simple themes in 
foliated ornament. Fig. 7, the front of a coffer of 
the same period, in walnut, is also an admirable 
specimen of a more severe style, harmonising with 
the heraldic devices of which it forms the setting. 
The first is a survival of Gothic patterns, while the 
latter is pure Renascence work, and that of a very 
high standard. With the piece just mentioned is 
also to be classed Fig. 3, an oaken chest. This 
the carver, suiting himself to a marked difference of 
material, has decorated with a beautifully designed 
cartouche, terminating in flowing scrolls, the sim- 
plicity of which is in striking contrast to the lion’s 
head forming the centre-piece of the whole 
arrangement. There is a dignity and reticence 
about this composition which should entitle it to 
the most careful consideration of students ; indeed, 
the panel might well be cast and issued as an 
example to schools of art throughout the country. 
Fig. 9 is a pleasing and fanciful little panel, one of 
a set of equal merit, which also illustrates very 
happily the taste and good sense of artists of 
this school. 

FIG. 4.—OAK ARM-CHAIR * XVII CENTURY In addition to the carved panels, the exhibition 
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FIG. 5§.—CARVED OAK CHEST 





















FIG. 6.—CARVED WALNUT TABLE 


includes a few specimens of furniture. These are 
not especially notable as mere achievements of 
technical skill; but they have, for the most part, 
qualities of a substantial value, and in any case 
are important additions to the already magnificent 
collection in the museum. Fig. 6 is a table of 
uncommon design, made possibly for ecclesiastical 
use; inasmuch as the architectural style of the 





FIG. 7.—FRONT OF A CARVED WALNUT COFFER 
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ornament, and the unusual 
number of legs, would cer- 
tainly unfit it for domestic 
purposes. It has considerable 
merit, however; and if the 
object of the designer was to 
obtain strength regardless of 
other considerations, he must 
certainly be held to have suc- 
ceeded. Strength, again, is 
the most noticeable feature of 
the oaken chair illustrated in 
Fig. 4, though here it is 
combined with a wonderful 
economy of material, the 
result being a quaint but 
entirely serviceable produc- 
tion which might furnish some 
of our modern designers with 
a valuable hint. But in our 
opinion the masterpiece of the 
collection from a_ practical 
point of view, is the cabinet 
shown in Fig. 2. The three 
circular panels are decorated 
with arabesques, incised and 
filled with black varnish, giv- 
ing them a pleasant quality 
and interest ; but with this exception the whole 
piece is free from ornament of any kind, and 
depends for its beauty on the perfection of its 
proportions alone. It would be difficult to procure 
a better example of the art of “leaving out” ; and 
the work is so eloquent in its simplicity that we 
can confidently leave it to our readers without 
further attempt at description. 
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The coffer illustrated in Fig. 5, is an interesting 
subject for the student of comparative ornament ; 
the treatment of the naturalistic foliage being 
curiously akin to that found in the rood-screens of 
about the same date in the south-west of England : 
while the use of wattles in ornament is sufficiently 
rare to be worthy of remark. 

Among other exhibits we would draw especial 
attention to the numerous examples of good 
decorative heraldry, the interest of which will 
doubtless be increased as soon as time permits, by 
identification of the bearings. There are several 
cases of coloured statuary, which will appeal to 
lovers of ecclesiastical art; the representation of 
St. Ursula and maidens in the boat is very quaint, 
and a crucifix, as well as a set of emblems of the 
Evangelists, are particularly fine: the bold and 
vigorous work on the fireplaces from Brittany also 
claims attention, although the limited space at our 
disposal does not allow a detailed description 
of them. 

Is it permitted, in conclusion, to express a hope 
that now justice so ample has been done to French 
work of this class, an opportunity may soon be 
found to save some few fragments of the fine 
English wood-carving of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, which is so rapidly disappearing ? Every 
year the task is becoming more difficult, and 
unless early action is taken it may be found im- 
possible to endow our national museum of industrial 
art with anything like a representative collection of 
one of England’s worthiest handicrafts. 
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N ARTISTIC 
OF COTTAGES. 
TOWNSEND. 
On principle and by inclination I am 
averse from reasoning on more or less abstract rules 
of art (even of the so-called “applied arts ”) from 
Especially am I averse from 


individual example. 
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joining myself to that unhappily increasing band 
of amateurs and writers who, in the space of a 
magazine article, or in the cabined, confined, and 
frequently cribbed, columns devoted to “ Answers 
to Correspondents,” are wont to inform Philistia 
as to how to adorn its bedrooms with “ Lovely 
Art Muslin, number 3496 in Jones’s catalogue— 
only three farthings a yard ;” and how to dignify 
its dining-room with some of that “ delightful 
monkey-puzzler pattern wall-paper, in palest shades 
of blue, at three-halfpence a piece,” from the same 
Tottenham Court Road source of undefiled art. 
Still more do I deplore sundry latter-day attempts 
to meddle with the pro- 
vince of the professional 
architect and to lay down 
some twopenny-ha’penny 
law as to planning and 
designing, when, by the 
nature of the case, it is 
impossible to take into 
account those peculiari- 
ties of site and circum- 
stance due attention to 
which alone differentiates 


architecture from build- 


ing. 

At the same time, it 
seems to me not alto- 
gether beyond reason to 
draw attention, however 
tentatively, to those alter- 
ing conditions of modern 
life which render neces- 
sary certain changes in 
the point of view both of 
architect and client, and, 
if of the problems thence 
evolved a practical solu- 
tion of some sort or 
another has been found, 
to put forward for con 
sideration such concrete 
examples. 

Thus we know that 
within the last few years 
there has been observ 
able a tendency towards 
the leading of a “‘ double 
life” as regards the pro- 
fessional and other men 
of moderate means, the 





FIG. 9.—OAK PANEL, : 
panty xv1 sort of men in short who, 
CENTURY with our rather bourgeois 
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fashion of setting each individual peg into a ready- 
made hole on the social board, whether square or 
round it matters not, we are wont to class as 
belonging to “the upper middle class.” By this 
double life I do not mean any sort of Jekyl and 


for very contrast’s sake it seems well to be simple 
and modest to the verge of plainness in the nature, 
appointments, and administration of the country 
house. Thus it comes about that our typical upper- 
middle-classer, if he be sensible, and he very 
usually is so, having first 
looked well about him, 
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chooses for reasons idiosyn- 
cratic or otherwise the parti- 
cular spot, whether heath, 
wood, or country village, 
wherein he is to dwell. 
Then he further searches 
until Providence, in the guise 
of some friendly inhabitant or 
some minor village potentate, 
reveals to him some small 
and unpretentious cottage 
whereof the yearly rent, if 
not to be reckoned in shil- 








FIG. I.—COTTAGE TREATMENT, SIMPLE FORM. 
Hyde existence as regards morals, but simply the 
combination in one individual of the habitudes of 
both town and country mouse. His workaday 
world lies in London ; the more pleasurable and 
the more restful of his days are spent in some quiet 
Surrey, Sussex, or Kent village. As to the causes 
which have given rise to this tendency one need 
not here inquire too closely, having once and for all 
established securely the fact. Possibly it is due to 
the increasing size and expense of London, coin- 
cident with the burden of necessity placed upon 
so many men of living in town for professional or 
social reasons ; possibly the increasing 
popularity of “flat life,” with its in- 
herent temptation to turn a single key 
upon one’s household gods and feel 
thereby that one’s responsibilities are 
temporarily at least at an end. 
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lings, yet would make no 
great inroad on the most 
slender of purses, and whereof the possibilities 
when gazed at with the eye of faith are obvious 
and limitless. 

Of this cottage, if he be a wise man, he purchases 
the freehold, taking base advantage of agricultural 
depression and the consequently pessimistic views 
of latter-day landlords. Then, if he has not 
already exhausted his stock of wisdom, he calls in 
not only the village builder, but some judicious, 
competent, and well-disposed architect. 

The problem which now lies before the two (or 
the three, for usually Mrs. Upper-middle-classer 
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Be this as it may, the fact remains 
that growing hundreds of the class to 
which I refer feel the necessity of hav- 
ing some country pied-a-terre to which 
they can run down for weeks or 
months, as the case may be, and feel 
themselves free from society or busi- 
ness cares. Nor yet in addition are 
they able for reasons pecuniary to 
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support two establishments with the 
same degree of artistic ostentation or 
luxurious comfort displayed in each. 
These qualities therefore they decide 
to confine to their town house, while 
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FIG. 2.—PLAN OF COTTAGE (FIG. I) 
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has more than a word to say) is the transformation 
of a farm labourer’s two or three roomed cottage 
into a home for gentlefolks, a problem feasible 
only, and only aristically successful, when the 
retention of the cottage character is thoroughly 
and insistently borne in mind. 





























It is to be a small house in the country—not a 
small country house. As to a “villa,” that is a 
thing abhorrent to any and every well-regulated 
mind. More than this, the reconstituted plan of 
such a house is likely to be of greater interest, of 
greater convenience, and of greater beauty, if 
instead of being made it is 


district whose wide sweep of heath and moorland 

with its far-stretching horizon suggests Yorkshire 

rather than Surrey, sundry examples which are 

suggestive at least of naturally produced facts 

obtained in conditions such as I have noted abcve. 

The original plans of cottages which have been thus 
treated by the architect, who 
seems to have taken this 
district under his especial 
charge, are primitive and 
simple to a degree. The 
more common form is 
merely a central passage, 
with a room on either side 
of it and another jutting out 
at the back. The stairs are 
either to be found in this 
passage, or consist of little 
more than a ladder leading 
out of one of the rooms. 

In the plans with which 
the architect has enabled 
me to illustrate this article, 
the walls of the original 
cottages are shown in solid 
black, the dotted portion 
setting forth the addition. 

Let me first take the 

simplest of the examples chosen, the plan of 
which is shown in Fig. 2. It will be seen how 
in this case the alteration has been simple. The 
original cottage consisted of the usual simple 
type of labourer’s cottage—that is, kitchen and 


parlour on the ground-floor separated by a 





allowed to grow. By this I 
mean that, though from the 
first a certain general scheme 
of alterations and additions 
may be borne in mind, yet 
the rooms and other 
features are better added 
where and when they are 
wanted, rather than con- 
ceived and carried out as a 
finite whole. More by this 
than by any other means is 
the necessarily casual and 
cottage-like character to be 
consistently maintained. 

To step from precept to 
practice. There are in the 


new 
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village of Chilworth, a few 
miles from Guildford, in a 


FIG, 4.—COTTAGE TREATMENT 
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FIG. 5.—COTTAGE TREATMENT 


staircase, and two rooms over these. At the 
back of the kitchen (7.e., the right-hand room) was 
a scullery. The alterations turn the old parlour 
or sitting-room into a small hall or ‘“‘ house place,” 
and the additions take the form of a drawing- 
room (so to call what ought to be termed a 
parlour) approached from this latter, and a kitchen 
and scullery combined, an arrangement that has 
advantages, such as the bestowal of more air and a 
feeling of greater spaciousness, over the usual plan 
of keeping them distinct. Five bedrooms are now 
obtained on the upper floor. This is found to be a 
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good number to arrange for, though just as often four 
will suffice arranged as this: family two, week-end 
visitor one, servant one ; for in the simple homely 
life these little country resting-places subserve, one 
factotum servant does. 

The walls are covered either with hanging tiles, 
rough plaster, or weather boarding. The gable in 
Fig. 1, by the way, is actually weather-boarded, 
not half timbered as shown in the sketch. Such 
alterations as these should not cost more than 
£250 or so. When to this is added the cost of 
the land at such low prices as now prevail in the 











FIG. 6.—PLAN OF COTTAGE (FIG. 5) 
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An Artistic Treatment of Cottages 




















country, thanks to one thing and 

another, it is evident that for a few 

hundred pounds you can have your 

own little “stake in the country.” 

The plan of a slightly more elaborated treatment 
of the same nucleus of a labourer’s cottage is 
shown in Fig. 3, the elevation being given in 
Fig. 4. 

As an example of the successive additions as new 
needs and ideas suggest themselves, the example of 
which the plan is shown in Fig. 6 is exceedingly 
interesting. The original cottage had first of all 
one room, the “dining-room” added to it. This 
was built the necessary size to take the eighteenth 
century panelling from a room in Newington Manor 
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FIG. 7.— CORRIDOR IN COTTAGE (FIG 5) 


House, one of those fine old suburban buildings 
nearly all of which have, I grieve to say by now 
though, disappeared and their fittings, panelling, 
mantels, porches, &c., have not I fear always found 
so happy a resting-place as 
this. 
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8.—STAIRCASE IN HALL OF COTTAGE (FIG. 5) 


Later it was decided to 
get rid of the kitchen and 
scullery, which originally 
held the place of the present 
hall and vestibule, and to 
use for culinary purposes 
such accommodation as was 
offered by a semi-detached 
cottage that stood some 27 
or 28 feet away. This 





meant connecting the two 
blocks not only by the room 
shown, but by a service cor- 
ridor, advantage of which 
was taken to gain a feature. 
It was therefore wide 
enough, especially when its 
33 
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FIG. 9.—COTTAGE AT CHILWORTH 


two bay windows were taken into account, to serve 
as a kind of lounge. A _ suggestion of it is 
shown in Fig. 7. The partition that divided the 
stairs from the original kitchen was knocked 
away, and they are separated (see Fig. 8) from 
the hall by a screen of twined-balusters, and 
are widened out so far as was possible without 
rebuilding them. The new room is panelled in 
simply oiled sequoia, a wood that acquires a 
beautiful warm tint in process of time. It is 
heated by a German stove of earthenware, the flue 
of which passes under the floor to an old stack, 
and this forms an arrangement of which the com- 
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fort and convenience can hardly be over-estimated. 
Fig. 5 shows the house from the road; its other 
long front looks out over the heath. 

The house, of which Fig. 9 gives a sketch eleva- 
tion, is raised on a miniature and low plateau, 
which also gives help in getting the best outlook 
on the view. This, though not strictly an altera- 
tion of an existing cottage, is yet interesting as 
giving a simple, unfussy treatment of small country 
quarters that the architect has designed for himself. 

The cost of such a house in which the cottage 


character is throughout maintained is small. 
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Egypt as a Sketching Ground 


traveller in search of 





‘‘ON THE ROAD TO THE TOWN” 


AS A SKETCHING 
BY PERCY BUCK- 


GYPT 
GROUND. 
MAN. 


Dear E.,—Crafty traveller that you 
are, it surprises me that you should object to 
Egypt as a sketching ground on the score of ex- 
pense. When one piastre (twopence halfpenny) 
will purchase a score of eggs, and a fowl or 
a couple of pigeons may be had for the same 
modest outlay, and duck, snipe and quail for the 
trouble of shooting them—surely there must be 
some mistake about the expense? True, if you 
take up your abode at a Cairo Hotel, lit up by 
electricity and “replete with every modern con- 
venience,” it will cost you at the rate of a guinea a 


‘day or thereabouts. But that is not the way, for a 


the picturesque, to see 
Egypt. The streets 
of old Cairo are, of 
course, most pictur- 
esque and full of 
colour, but one recog- 
nises at every turn 
corners which strongly 
remind one of the 
work of this or that 
brother brush, of 
whose methods of 
handling it is neces- 
sary to disabuse one’s 
mind in order to do 
work of any originality. 

Every traveller in 
Egypt is expected to 
be in a fever of anxiety to see the numerous monu- 
ments of antiquity which are scattered lavishly on 
the outskirts of the Nile Valley ; but as these ex- 
peditions usually take you into the Desert, it is 
best to get over our archzeological cravings as soon 
as possible. These monuments are doubtless of 
immense interest, and in some cases paintable, 
certainly saleable. But it is in the agricultural 
districts, and especially in the Fayoum and Delta, 
a district as yet little explored by artists, that the 
material is to be found out of which pictures are 
made—pictures which illustrate the life, customs, 
and occupations of the people of Egypt in this 
nineteenth century, or for that matter in any other 
century; for the Arabs seem to have changed but 
little since the days of Mahommed, and European 
innovations are slow to take root even here where 
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‘““NOONDAY HALT IN THE DESERT” 
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so many foreigners flock yearly in search of health 
or pleasure. Here you can live with absurd cheap- 
ness, provided you have acquired a smattering of 
Arabic and can put up with somewhat rough 
accommodation. The natives are hospitable and 
willing to oblige without clamouring for the “‘ Back- 
shish ” which is such a constant tax on the traveller 
who follows the beaten track. The towns too, in 
this district, though somewhat dilapidated, are 
positively bewildering in their picturesqueness. 
Rosetta, near Alexandria, is very finely situated, 
and Damietta, the Venice of Egypt, bids fair to 
rival her sister on the Adriatic; while El Raschid, 
a city practically untouched since the time of the 


“DRAWERS OF WATEK" 
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** Arabian Nights,” brings those delightful stories 
most vividly before us. The mosques, if not so 
imposing as those of Cairo, retain more of their 
pristine glory in point of decoration. The dealer 
in antiquities has not yet ravished them of their 
beautiful hanging lamps, or torn from the walls 
the gorgeous tiles and the illuminated texts from 
the Koran ; though, to judge by the eager desire of 
the natives to sell anything and everything, that 
period of desecration is not far distant. ‘The best 
time for work is early morning or evening, not on 
account of the midday heat, for, during the winter 
months, that is not greater than on a fine June 
day in England, but because the glare of the noon- 
day sun makes everything appear much the same 
and lacking in colour. Egypt seen under a sunset 
effect is the most wonderful fairyland imagin- 
able: the foreground hid in the mystery of pearly 
grey shadows, the Nile a silver ribbon varied like 
an opal reflecting the delicate tints of the sky— 
beyond the fertile black valley, here covered with 
the emerald green of the young corn, there broken 
by a clump of tall palms or a village piled up on 
the decay of ages out of reach of the yearly in- 
undations, and far away the glittering Lybian hills 
tinted rose pink, with delicate violet shadows. All 
these details make up such a picture of unreality 
that we wonder whether it is not some beautiful 
mirage that we see or some reflection of a land 
beyond the ken of mortal man. Morning and 
evening down the river-bank come the Fellaheen 
women to fill their pitchers at the yellow stream, 
each one classically draped from head to foot in 
the long sable shawl which so effectively hides 
individuality, while at the same time setting off the 
subtle lines and graceful form of the wearer. 
Nearly every performance connected with agricul- 
ture forms a ready theme for a sketch or picture, 
all the implements used being of the most primi- 
tive and picturesque construction, more especially 
those connected with the irrigation. The 
sakieh or water-wheel, driven by a patient ox 
plodding in a circle, is usually to be found 
near a sugar-cane brake shaded by a gnarled 
clump of sont-trees, a small species of acacia. 
At intervals along the river-banks or on the 
canals are tiers of bronze figures stripped to 
the waist working methodically at the shadoof, 
raising the water up two gallons at a time by 
means of a lever weighted at one end with a 
huge ball of mud. There are sometimes four 
or five of these machines, according to the 
height of the bank, ranged in steps which, 
viewed from the river, would inspire the deco- 




















“AN EGYPTIAN PASTORAL” 
BY PERCY BUCKMAN 
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‘THE NILE AT SUNSET” 


rative artist with a fine theme for an upright panel. 
Along the road to the market come men, women and 
children, donkeys, buffaloes and camels, in endless 
procession, each laden with his share of country 
produce ; perhaps with more than his share, the 
camel looks like an enormous haystack walking 
majestically on four disjointed sticks; but even 
the supercilious, ungainly “ oont,” as Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling calls him, when trapped out in his tassels 
and embroidered saddle-bags, and surmounted by 
his Bedouin master, looks a dignified and imposing 
figure as he covers the weary miles with his long- 
measured stride. One of the principal charms of 
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Egypt, or in fact any Eastern country, is the oppor- 
tunity it offers for the study of the human form in 
action ; for the Arab, on setting his hand to any 
species of labour, whether working the shadoof or 
poling a boat off the shifting sandbanks of the 
river, first divests himself of his only garment, and 


then with limbs unimpeded and many invocations 
to Allah, buckles to with a will. While crossing 
a ferry, usually a slow process, I have often seen 
two or more of the passengers shed their garments, 
and getting into the water accelerate matters by 
shoving behind. These ferry-boats, crowded to 
mostly are, with every species of 

merchandise, are among the 

most picturesque and amus- 


excess, as they 








ing sights on the Nile. Sheep, 
cows, donkeys, and fowls are 
mixed pell-mell with mar- 
keters or the members of a 
wedding or funeral procession. 
The noise and excitement on 
embarkation is indescribable, 
and to European notions 
totally unnecessary; and 
when at length we push out 
into the swift current there is 
a large crowd left on the 
bank, swearing and gesticu- 
lating till the boat is out of 
earshot; nor is this to be 
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wondered at, seeing that 
these omnibuses of Egypt’s 
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great High Street seldom ply more frequently than 
at intervals of four hours or so. 

Most of the animals grazing in the pastures are 
tethered or attended by children from the villages, 
so the animal painter has every opportunity for 
study. The camel and ox may often be seen yoked 
together when ploughing or thrashing corn, the 
latter operation being performed by driving a many- 
wheeled chariot over the straw in a circle. To see 
the date-picking, one must be here late in the 
autumn—a busy harvest-time, when the nimble 
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natives swarm up the long palm-trees to gather the 
golden fruit, while down below the women and 
children are busy sorting and packing, or crushing 
the poorer sorts into the date cake that is so 
familiar a feature in the fronts of our greengrocers’ 
shops. Some hints as regards materials may be of 
use should you think of coming to work in this 
land of sunshine. If you elect to work in water- 
colours, which are more convenient and less 
cumbersome when sketching, I should advise you 
to get your colours in tubes as less liable to be 
attacked by the dry atmosphere. Some colour- 
men make them specially moist for hot climates. 


I have also found working on paper stretched on 
a sheet of plate glass in a frame, answer well, as 
washes keep wet for a longer period than is the case 
with paper stretched in the usual way. A sketch- 
ing umbrella is better dispensed with whenever 
possible, as, rising mushroom-like in the flat 
country, it is sure to arouse the curiosity of the 
native ; and a native crowd, with its accompanying 
swarm of flies, is highly detrimental to work. It 
is best to select a boy with some intelligence to 
carry your material, as he will also guard you from 
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intrusion with jealous care. I taught my boy the 
use of the catapult, which he discharged with 
marked effect when juvenile art critics became too 
pressing with their criticism. The general colour 
scheme in the pastoral districts is extremely 
simple. Variations on cobalt, rose madder and 
yellow ochre will achieve almost anything except 
the greens, which are usually somewhat crude, but 
a genuine Eastern sunset taxes all the resources of 
the palette. It is indeed glorious to look at, but, 
except under unusual atmospheric conditions, 
does not repay one’s pains in painting, being apt 
to suggest a certain well-known advertisement or 
41 
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night-lights. One sadly misses those long poetic 
twilights with their delicate skies that are the delight 
of artists in our own mistyisles. But, after all, this 
is base ingratitude to a climate like that of Egypt, 
where one can go to work day after day confident 
of finding the same effect at the same hour, and at 
a time of year when outdoor sketching would be 
an impossibility in England —Yours very truly, 
PERCY BUCKMAN. 


HE NATIONAL COMPETI- 
TION SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
1895. 

THE exhibition of works sent in by 
the students of the schools at, and in connection 
with, South Kensington, is in a sense the most 
attractive display of the year to those interested in 
the applied arts. For it is supposed to show the 
trained efforts of the picked students of the coming 
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ILLUSTRATION FOR ‘‘ THE FAIRIE QUEENE” 
BY R. J. WILLIAMS 
REPRODUCED FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY HAROLD BAKER, 
OF BIRMINGHAM 
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MODELLED DESIGN FOR BRONZE DOOR-KNOCKER 
BY FLORENCE STEELE 


generation, who are destined, many of them, to be- 
come working designers occupying various positions 
of more or less importance. If we could feel sure 
that from the eight hundred and seventy-four ex- 
amples selected from the many thousands sent up 
the best had been invariably chosen, then indeed 
might the exhibition be taken as an absolute test 
of an educational progress in art. Yet it is only 
natural in dealing with so large a number that 
works not distinctly first-rate, although well entitled 
to a high secondary position, should be occasionally 
overlooked. But this year, at least, some examples 
sent in were not quite equal to works published out- 
side by the same students ; and despite the improve- 
ment noticeable in several sections, one has still a 
doubt if the old accusation that the system prefers 
scholastic and academic commonplace to novel 
idea and individual treatment, is quite without 
ground even to-day, when considerable advance 
has been made. The judges included some of our 
best and most progressive artists; but it may be 
that those who came before them believed the school 
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routine should be obeyed at all cost, and that indi- 
vidual feeling or unhackneyed treatment should be 
repressed. There is much to be said for this—even 
genius must learn to obey rules before it can in- 
telligently discard them. But, especially in design, 
ideas are by far the most important, and no amount 
_ of faultless execution will ennoble a poor idea. 
Given the happy audacity combined with a perfect 
sense of beauty that a designer needs to raise his 
work above the average level, and you have the 
making of an artist. It all depends if your aim is to 
train a designer or to turn out a good draughtsman. 
In the first place, his ideality and invention, even 


DESIGN FOR METAL BOOK-COVER BY ISABELLA L. TEED 


if it be crudely expressed and faultily set down, 
should be encouraged at all cost; in the second, 
you may ultimately produce a fairly good imitation 
of a machine, but one to be beaten at equal odds 
by the camera and other purely mechanical appli- 


SILVER TEA SET 


DESIGN FOR A LOCK IN CAST BRONZE BY LEON V. SOLON 


ances. To insist on accuracy of drawing, know- 
ledge of structure and certain principles capable of 
being taught is right enough, but to do so without 
robbing the student of himself, and reducing him 
to be a mere item in a system, is not an easy task, 
and one that South Kensington has bungled at 
before often enough, and may do so again. In so 
large an enterprise it is not easy to spot the weak 
point. Here, we see that Birmingham, where in- 
dependent action is fostered, scored many successes ; 
but Manchester, where Mr. Walter Crane may be 
trusted to be working on equally intelligent prin- , 
ciples, failed to make any distinctive mark this year. 


DESIGNED BY JULIA C. MIDDLETON 
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DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY BY MARY J. NEWILL 
The judges, taken as a whole, formed almost an 
ideal selection, yet, as those who are in a_ position 
to know could prove by actual instances, work of 
a very high order failed to gain their approval. 
One feels inclined to ask if there was a rough 
selection before the works were submitted to their 
approval? For certainly in the recent exhibition 
the specimens shown did not include all the best 
work of the leading students in the schools during 
the previous year. 

South Kensington is awaking ; but we must not 
therefore conclude that a body so long bound by 
red-tape has freed itself, and those who appreciate 
its advance, and are most willing to recognise its 
new efforts, are most keenly anxious that it shall 

44 


purge itself fully of past offences and fulfil 
thoroughly, if tardily, the purposes it was created 
to carry out. 

Speaking generally of the whole show, the applied 
arts came off best. Pure design for surface decora- 
tion is still much as it was. Modelling, especially 
in the higher branches of sculpture in the round, 
and bas-relief, is evidently in a most healthy con- 
dition. Metal-work showed signs of improvement, 
notably in the finer sorts. Pottery and furniture 
were distinguished by a dull satisfaction in repeating 
worn-out themes. Black and white illustration was 
not by any means up to level of outside work ; de- 
spite a few good things, the majority were imitative 


DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY BY MARY J. NEWILL 
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and jejune. It was confined to a single style, and 
was by no means up to the best level of that. It 
was curious to find a gold medal awarded for a set 
of drawings from a book published by David Nutt 
before Christmas 1893. ‘The Royal Academy rule 
that refuses to 

hang works 


brown paper, by H. A. Payne, of Birmingham, were 
perhaps the most worthy of special mention. 

The modelling from the life-nude showed some 
really capital work. The series of a boy playing 
marbles, contributed by students of the Birmingham 

School, was en- 
tirely credit- 





which have 


able. For one 





been already 
exhi- 
Lon- 


publicly 
bited in 
don is evident- 
ly without a 
parallel in this 
institution. 

It was inter- 
to ob- 
ten- 


esting 
serve a 
dency to pro- 
duce practical 
designs for 
things of every- 
day use, such 
as cloth book- 
bindings, pos- 
ters, ex “bris, 
door - knockers, 
and a dozen 
other objects 
not ordinarily 
attempted _ by 
the student. 
Compared with 
the last three 
years this exhi- 
bition held its 
own, less by the 
inclusion of pre- 
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of these Martha 
A. Onions re- 
ceived a silver 
medal, and 
Annie E. M. 
Taylor a bronze 
medal for an- 
other. Several 
versions of the 
same standing 
figure, treated 
by four South 
Kensington pu- 
pils—Mortimer 
)& Brown 
(bronze medal), 
Thomas Crook, 
Joseph Ives, 
and Mervyn 
Lawrence 

also. deserved 
commendation. 
Some 
reliefs 
seated child in 
this room were 
really charm- 
ing, especially 
that by Morti- 
mer J. Brown, 


bas- 
of a 











eminently good 


which was ex- 
tremely dainty, 








things than by 
a higher level 
of excellence 
throughout and 
admission of 
newer ideas in design. A revolt against the slavish 
imitation of the Italian Renaissance, which once 
held these schools tight in its grasp, has evidently 
begun ; and well-wishers cannot but be delighted at 
the prospect of escaping the reiterated details of a 
period that, splendid as its achievements were, has 
had its dead body too long bound to English art. 
In the life-room (screened as before from the 
general public) oil studies by Harold Knight and 
W. Bramley, of Nottingham, and chalk studies on 
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and one by F. 
J. Hadley, 
Birmingham. 
The Bristol 
School sent some capital work, especially a figure 
by Thomas Siminson, a head by A. J. Watson, and 
a figure by John C. Blatchford. 

In other sections there was some excellent work, 
notably in designs for memorial tablets, by Martha 
A. Onions and others, “‘ To the Sacred Memory of 
a Sailor,” by Joseph E. Read, and one by Ernest 
Elvins, all Birmingham students. A series of tiles 
by Florence Stock (S.K.) were exquisite in idea and 
execution, and deserved marked approval. The 
45 
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panel, Zhe Birth of a Soul, by W. Duff Murdoch, 
of the Polytechnic School, although réminiscent 
of Mr. George Frampton’s work, won a _ bronze 
medal and high commendation from the judges. 
A high-relief panel of a funeral procession, by 
Lilian A. Simpson (S.K..), only a sketch, but admir- 


able in its scheme ; another of an old woman, also 





MODELLED DESIGN FOR GLAZED TILE 
BY FLORENCE STEELE 


a fine study, by Honoria M. Rigby, of Chester, and 
a clever bas-relief of an interior of a church with 
people, by W. R. White, of Burslem, and a panel 
which looked like a translation of a Burne-Jones’ 
study in bas-relief, by Ethel Silverston, (Birming- 


ham), must not be left without praise. A fountain, 
by Reuben Sheppard, of Dublin, gained a silver 
medal and special mention by the judges, which 
it well deserved. It was in general form not unlike 
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a stoup for holy water. A modelled frieze for a 
‘fishmonger’s'shop, by Beauchamp C. Hawkins, of 
Chelsea, was spirited in idea and well wrought. A 
repeating pattern, probably intended for a leather 











MODELLED DESIGN FOR GLAZED TILE 
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paper, shown in low plaster relief, which had the 
“Honesty ” plant for its motive, was excellent. Its 
author, W. A. Bennett, of Bristol, had echoed the 
ovate forms of the pods in a clever fashion for the 
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gyanulation of the background. A set of modelled 

. designs by W. B., Dalton (S.K.), which won a silver 
‘medal, included a beautiful scheme for a book-cover 
, in incised and cut leather ‘work. 








It was curious to sée that several designers for’ 
book-covers had sent plastic. models instead of 
working drawings. Two of these, in gesso, by’ 
xeorge and Albert Carder, of Worsley, were capital ; 
based on Mr. Lewis F. Day’s accomplished manner 
they suited their purpose well. One is for Ye 
Book of Songs, and another for Quaint Thoughts of 
an Idle Artist, a title which sounds apocryphal. 
A frame by George J. Carder was also good. 
Cloth bindings attracted several designers. Very 
good, although 
rather Ameri- 
can, were those 
by George M. 
Ellwood (Hol- 
loway), and 
among the four 
by Arthur 
Maude, of 
Leeds, Ar?é 
Notes is worthy 
of permanent 
use ; others for 


Spenser, and 
The Book of 
Psalms, were 


also good, as 
was another by 
Kate Roberts, 
of New Cross. 
A design for a 
metal book- 
cover by Isa- 
bella L. Teed 
(Westminster) 
is also worthy of 
special mention. 

The _ black 
and white this 
time showed no 
advance on pre- 
vious years. A 
set of designs 
for Christmas carols by Bernard Sleigh (Birming- 
ham) sustained his reputation. A drawing by Alfred 
Jones (S.K.), of Christian and Faithful in Vanity 
showed con- 


BAS-RELIEF MEMORIAL TABLET 


Fair, won a bronze medal, and 
siderable promise, although the artist has done far 
A set of drawings finished 


better things than this. 
in flat colour by Mary Watson (Newcastle), had 
good features ; the King Cophetua, by Florence M. 
Rudland, 
Williams, are here illustrated. 
Libris, by Arthur Maude, of Leeds, and a frame of 


and Zhe Fairie Queene, by R. J. 


Three good Ex 
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Subjects by Harold Nelson, of Hatcham, including 
a capitak book-plate, and the initial A, which won 
the’ first prize in a StupIo competition, and two 
programme covers, by Henry Ospovat, of Man- 
chester, almost exhaust the examples of black and 
white worthy of mention. 

A poster for Zhe Frogs of Aristophanes, by Leon 
V. Solon, was admirable ; one might call it masterly 
with no excess of praise. It wasa distinct regret to 
find only two examples by this clever young artist 
in this year’s 
exhibition. Of 
all later pupils 
of whom South 
Kensington 
should be justly 
proud, few have 
given so much 
promise and 
showed already 
more fulfilment 
than this clever 
son of a clever 
father. 

Among de- 
signs for surface 
ornament, Oscar 
Percy Muller, 
of __ Battersea, 
had a beautiful 
frieze in 
schemes of 
greens and pur- 
ples. Charles 
Lowther (Hull) 
in another 
frieze has 
achieved a fine 
scheme. A 
curiously _ stiff 
design of pea- 
cocks of frieze 
and filling by 
Caroline Thornhill (Blackheath), was better in 
the former. A very large and broadly treated 
pattern of teazle heads, by K. Maude Coggin, of 
Newcastle, was practical and good. The carpet 
Collingwood (Battersea) gained 
carried out. 


BY MARTHA A. ONIONS 


design by J. H. 
a silver medal; it 
Another for an Axminster bordered carpet, by 
Albert T. Roberts, of Leicester, was also good. 
Francis Cockburn (Wakefield) had so ingenious a 
design for mosaic, that it deserves notice ; although 


deserves to be 


not quite satisfactory in general effect, its swan- 
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forms were cleverly treated. A small repeat pattern 
secured by three stencil plates, forming a diaper 
and border, by Walter J. Bond, of Birmingham, was 
commendable for its extreme simplicity 

Although designs for textiles made rather a poor 
show, yet space 
must be found 
to praise a 
scheme for a 
damask table- 
cloth by Emily 
Attwell, of Gos- 
well Road; the 
border of ships 
and dolphins was 
good, the min- 
now-like forms 
of the filling were 
ingenious if as 
restless as their 
prototypes. Mary 
Newill’s embroi- 
deries for a rere- 
dos, with two 
side panels in 
black and white, 
made a charming 
group ; and a de- 
sign for a panel, 
St. Christopher, 
by Agnes Man- 
ley (also of Bir- 
mingham), was 
admirable’ in 
every way. A 
really fine panel 
of embroidery 
by Hannah San- 
deman, of New- 
castle - on - Tyne, 
which had a rose- 
bush surrounding 
a motto, “Sleepe 
after Toile,” and a 
yellow-sailed ship 
alone, was admir- 
ably planned and 
cleverly worked. 
Above it hung a capital scheme for a frieze worked 
in embroidery, already illustrated in THe Stupio, 
on p. xxvii. vol. 4. This was attributed to Florence 
A. Francis, but probably it was a printer’s error, and 
the entry had changed places with that of Mary 
Ivens, also of Birmingham, which occurred next in 
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order. The lace designs were, with two exceptions, 
orthodox but not peculiarly interesting, nor did 
the effort to follow a more modern style in a fan 
by Madeleine Le Mesurier (Cork), or one with 
bird-forms by Georgina Jack, of Dublin, quite 
convince you of 
their suitability 
aad ||| to the material. 
Ss The _ stained- 
glass designs were 
not epoch-mak- 
ing. One by 
Alexander Wal- 
ker, of Glasgow, 
was spoilt by the 
introduction of 
stiff bands of 
lettering, cutting 
across all the 
lights in the 
traceried head of 
the late Perpen- 
dicular window, 
in a way distress- 
ing to a devotee 
of medizeval art. 
Ethel Cook, of 
Birmingham, and 
Arthur E. Orr 
(S.K.), had ex- 
cellent schemes. 
A circular panel 
hung near, by 
Bernard Sleigh, 
of Birmingham, 
although not ap- 
parently intended 
for stained glass, 
was a curiously 
successful exer- 
cise in the man- 
ner of Burne- 
Jones ; its colour 
and composition 
were notably fine, 
and the whole 
had a distinctly 
poetical quality. 
The designs for pottery were not strikingly good. 
A coloured drawing for a tile panel by George 
Rushton, suggested a famous Japanese painting of 
the Hundred Carp, but not unduly so ; it was a very 
capital piece of applied decoration, although not 
peculiarly tile-like. A repeating design for tiles, by 
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DECORATIVE PANEL IN COLOUR 


Joseph W. Brooks (Macclesfield), showed good con- 
ventional renderings of animal form ; so did that by 
Thomas S. Brown, Plymouth (bronze medal), which 
was also excellent in its colour, purple dragons, and 
yellow-green foliage. Another, by Alice Mary 
Overell (Hertford), was rather crowded, but distinctly 
commendable ; as were alsodesigns for glazed bricks, 
by John W. Sherratt, of Macclesfield. Some ex- 
cellent modelled designs for glazed tiles by Florence 
Steele were deservedly awarded a silver medal. 
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DESIGN FOR STAINED-GLASS PANEL 
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BY GERTRUDE M. BRADLEY 


If metal-work for architectural features was but 
sparsely represented, and the only things of note 
were an electric-light bracket by Claude Cooke, of 
Leicester, a bronze door-knocker by Florence 
Steele, and some designs for rails with motive 
taken from the pea, there were some admirable 
examples of smaller articles. A design for a vase 
and stand in silver, by John H. Parkyn (S.K.), was 
most charming. A tea-set, shown in the actual 
metal, by Julia C. Middleton (Birmingham), if only 





BY ETHEL ISABEL COOK 
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DESIGN FOR A BOOK-COVER BY G. J. CARDEK 


for its happy treatment of the handle, where the tip 
of a natural horn was introduced, would deserve 
commendation, but the whole design was graceful 
and pleasantly arranged. A candlestick, by Lilian 
M. Simpson (S.K.), won a gold medal deservedly, 
and a sheet of jewellery designs by Agnes Renshaw, 
of Sheffield, were good attempts to revive an art 
that sadly needs fresh life in it. 

A design for a buckle in metal, by Lilian M. 
Simpson (S.K.), and another by Violet M. Holden 
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BY A. H. CARDER 
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Japanese Drawings 





(Birmingham), were worthy of praise, if only for an 
attempt to deal with goldsmith’s work in artistic 
ways. 

The architectural studies included some capital 
sketches of staircases by G. Lenfestey, to which 
we hope to refer again shortly. G. W. 
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DESIGN FOR BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


SERIES OF JAPANESE 
DRAWINGS. I. BIRD AND 
BRANCH, BY MORIKAWA 
SOBUN. 


In this series we propose to present to our 


. readers reproductions of drawings by Japanese 


artists which have not been hitherto published. 
Our selections will be principally made from the 
originals in the hands of collectors in Europe and 
America, and will consist for the most part of 
works having especial technical interest to artists 
and designers. The example illustrated on the 
opposite page is from an original drawing in 
possession of the Editor of THe Srupio, by 
Morikawa Sobun, an artist now living in Kioto. 
The original was prepared by him for reproduc- 
tion as a book-illustration. 
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STUDIO-TALK 


(From our own Correspondents) 


ONDON,—It is not quite to the credit 
of London as a centre of artistic feel- 
ing that it should be notoriously such 
a bad place for artists. Compared 
with the great provincial towns it is 

lamentably backward in its support of art, and its 
annual picture shows can produce very meagre 
results in the matter of sales. Any one who takes 
the trouble to examine the catalogues of the 
autumn exhibitions at Manchester or Liverpool 
will be surprised to see what a large proportion 
of the canvases which have been the sensations 
of the metropolitan season have failed to secure 
purchasers during the months that they have been 
on view in galleries daily crowded with professing 
art-lovers in all ranks of society. Popular favourites 
and established masters suffer in this respect quite 
as much as the struggling beginner or the half- 
recognised man of promise, for them all the best 
harvest is to be gathered in the provinces. 


Perhaps the cause of this is to be sought in the 
fact that London is the one great market for the 
works of the old masters and other. painters of the 
What money it has to spend is lavished in 
the sale-rooms, where pictures are bought less as 
pleasant possessions than as objects for secure in- 
vestment. The rich buyer who makes his periodical 


past. 
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visits to “‘ Christie’s” a matter of duty, soon loses 
the inclination to visit the studio of a living man 
or to spend an hour in a gallery with any idea of 
making his house brighter with what he may pick 
up there. He knows that for a very little greater 
outlay he can get in a sale canvases by dead artists 
that will always fetch again what he gave for them, 
and gradually he ceases to be enjoyably selective 
and becomes merely acquisitive. The provincial 
buyer is much less exposed to this constant temp- 
tation of the sale-room, and so his taste has remained 
more catholic. 


The Society of Illustrators has hit upon a 
scheme, novel indeed, but sufficiently ingenious, 
which it is hoped will make the Society known to 
the general public, and at the same time provide 
sinews of war for the prospective conflicts with 


erring publishers. This is the manner of it. Mr. 
W. E. Henley has edited for it an anthology of 
poems relating to London, and each one of these 
is to be specially illustrated by one or more of the 
Society’s members. A limited edition of what bids 
fair to be a memorably artistic book will be pub- 
lished during the coming year. 


LASGOW.—Much dissatisfaction has 

been expressed in artistic circles in 

Scotland, that the commission for 

the Corporation portrait of Glas- 

gow’s Lord Provost has been given 

to other than a local painter. There are many 

Scotch artists perfectly capable of executing the 

work, and the fact of the commission not having 

been placed locally has, quite naturally, created a 
grievance. 


For several years the Dundee Art Institute has 
held very successful picture exhibitions, but for the 
Jast three years they had to be discontinued, and 
the information that these exhibitions are now to 
be resumed comes as welcome news. The exhibi- 
tion will be held during the months of November, 
December, and January. 


In conjunction with the Dundee show, the 
Royal Scottish Water-colour Society will occupy 
one of the galleries with works by its members. 
This is the first occasion on which the society has 
gone so far north to hold its exhibition, and the 
new departure is certainly praiseworthy, showing a 
proper interpretation of the aims of a society that 
claims to be national. 


This season will be a busy one with picture 
exhibitions in Scotland, as between this month and 
May there will be shows held at Ayr, Dunfermline, 
Paisley, Dundee, and of course the Glasgow In- 
stitute and Royal Scottish Academy, Edinburgh. 
Then the Glasgow Art Club will hold an exhibition 
of members’ works in the Institute galleries during 
November. D. M. 
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IRMINGHAM.—The chief items of 
news in connection with the art-world 
of the Midland metropolis during the 
month of September have been the 
opening of the autumn exhibition of 

the Royal Society of Artists ; the closing of the 
loan collection of modern tapestries and designs 
for stained-glass and mural decorations in the 
Corporation Art Gallery ; and the reopening of the 
Municipal School of Art for the autumn session. 


The autumn exhibition in the society’s rooms in 
New Street is their sixty-ninth. It is somewhat 
above the average of the last few years. There is 
the usual number of works by R.A.’s and other 
well-known artists from the Academy and the New 
Gallery, about which it is not necessary to speak in 
detail. The interest of the exhibition lies in the 
work of the younger members of the society and 
the younger artists of the Midlands. Several of 
them give promise of fine work in the future ; 
indeed, a few of them give more than promise. 
Mr. E. Gabriel Mitchell, who has recently been 
elected an associate of the society, has for the last 
few years been exhibiting landscape work of the 
most poetic quality, and he is already effecting an 
influence upon the point of view and methods of 
manipulation of some of the younger landscapists 
of the district. His two pictures here, Zhe Frolic 
Wind that Breathes the Spring, and Rest Comes 
with the Night, are among the best things in the 
collection. Mr. Foster Newey’s Spring is another 
good drawing of fine quality. Among other artists 
whose pictures are noteworthy should be mentioned 
Messrs. F. W. Davis, Charles M. Gere, G. O. 
Owen, Walter Langley, Oliver Baker, Edward S. 
Harper, Arnesby Brown, Alfred East, C. C. Read, 
C. H. Whitworth, and some of the St. Ives land- 
scape painters. There are also good pictures by 
H. H. La Thangue and Frank Brangwyn among 
others. 


The designs and cartoons for stained-glass win- 
dows and wall decorations by Burne-Jones, Rossetti, 
Ford Madox-Brown, William Morris, Walter Crane, 
Henry Holiday, Frederic Shields, W. B. Richmond, 
and others, which have been exhibited in the 
Corporation Art Gallery for the last three months, 
have been eagerly studied by the students of the 
School of Art and other art-workers and art-lovers 
in Birmingham. It is work of a kind which has 
for some years had a great influence upon the 
rising school of Birmingham designers, so that the 
opportunity was made the most of. Birmingham 
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has turned out in the past a quantity of good 
stained-glass as well as metal-work, but there is 
still room for plenty of improvement in this direc- 
tion. Mr. William Morris’s tapestries have also 


been a revelation to those stay-at-homes who have 
never seen an Arts and Crafts Exhibition or a 
London show beyond the Academy. 


A. B. C. 


EWLYN. —Mr. Passmore Edwards, 
desiring that his name should live in 
granite, has scattered reading-rooms 
and hospitals over the length and 
breadth of his native county of Corn- 

wall, and lo! he has now built a picture gallery for 
the Newlyn artists. The building, which is to be 
opened on October 22, stands on the straight dust- 
blown road that joins the fishermen’s cottages of 
Newlyn with the villas and terraces of Penzance, 
upon a plot of ground given by Mr. Le Grice, a 
wealthy landowner. It stands between the dusty 
road and the deep sea, which is here held back from 
its habitual encroachment by a wall under the 
shelter of which rope-makers were wont to work, 
wetted by the very sea whose waters they spun 
their webs to circumvent. 


The gallery is massive enough to perpetuate the 
name of the donor through many generations. On 
the end facing the road there are four spaces to be 
filled with repoussé copper-work beaten by the 
Newlyn Industrial Class, from designs by Messrs. 
Mackenzie and Gotch, the former of whom has 
laboured long and disinterestedly to create and 
nurse this charming handicraft amongst the fisher- 
boys of the village, and the panels, representing 
Earth, Air, Fire and Water, will, it is pretty certain, 
be a most interesting feature of the facade. The 
actual gallery is forty-five feet long by twenty-five 
in width, the roof being canopied and lighted 
by a lantern, There are also rooms for a care- 
taker, a committee-room, retiring-room, store- 
room, &c., and altogether it is a very handsome 
and very kind gift. 


Problems connected with the maintenance of 
such an institution in a small community have, 
however, plunged the artists of Newlyn into most 
serious perplexities ; and committee meetings, at 
which all the many difficulties and their solutions 
are thrashed out one by one, are now rife amongst 
them. N. G. 











ARIS.—The Exhibition of 1900: for it, 
or against it? This has for the past 
six months been, and will for the next 
five years be, the question of the day. 
Public opinion is being shaken by the 

powerful arguments first of M. Jules Lemaitre and 

then of M. Maurice Barrés which they have flaunted 
as a flag of revolt. Unhappily too little has been 
heard of the artistic side of the coming Kermesse 
wherewith France intends to hail the long-expected 
dawn of the twentieth century. The question is, will 
Art be a gainer or a loser by the event? But the 
truth is no one seems to care much either way. Of 
course the Exhibition of 1900 will give us a chance 
of admiring certain beautiful works of a past age, 
produced for the occasion from private galleries ; 
but is that the point, and have we any reasonable 
hope of seeing a great display of the art of to- 
morrow ; will there be any sign of a new step in 
the path of progress towards originality, towards 
freshness, anything to surprise us, any manifesta- 
tion of that zsthetic synthesis so long desired ? 

Alas, no! All we shall see will be the triumph of 

artificiality and tinsel, the apotheosis of shams, and 

French art will emerge from the process still further 

discredited. But what matter, so long as the public 

enjoy themselves ! 


The Symbolists, the Neo-symbolists, the Symbo- 
list-impressionists (note the deep meaning of these 
words !) are always sure of finding a place of 
refuge with Le Barc de Bouteville in the Rue le 
Peletier. Their autumn exhibition has just been 
opened, and it may at once be said, without any 
disparagement of their good intentions, that these 
artists have nothing new to show us. Their 
characteristics are for the most part extravagance 
and unintelligibility. But one should not condemn 
these little schools and coferies, for artists of 
charming or common style have made themselves 
known and appreciated therein— Maurice Denis, 
Bonnard, Valloton, Vuillard, and Madame Jeanne 
Jacquemin, for instance, and this is enough to 
demand indulgence if not to compel admiration. 


Renoir’s exhibition in the galleries of M. 
Durand-Ruel—a fixed adherent of progress, if we 
may so express it—will be held before the close 
of the year, and the transformed mansion of 
M. S. Bing, where there is to be a permanent 
exhibition of pure and applied art, will shortly be 
opened. These are the only artistic events in 
immediate prospect. 
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There has been great rejoicing in the world of 
art and letters at the news that the Ministry of 
Fine Arts, with the highly intellectual M. R. 
Poincaré at its head, has purchased, with the 
intention of placing it in the Cemetery of Pére 
Lachaise, the Monument aux Morts by the sculptor, 
Bartholomé, which produced so excellent and so 
deep an impression at the last Salon of the Champ 
de Mars. Never since the Middle Ages has the 
death-cult been more grandly hymned, never more 
touchingly. G. M. 


RUSSELS.—The downfall of the Book 
has been predicted in many a news- 
paper and magazine article, and there 
have been those who have prophesied 
the same fate for the Picture and the 

Statue. Nevertheless the fact remains that there 
exists a tendency to limit no longer the possibilities 
of art to a certain fixed groove, but to extend its 
gracious influence far and wide. The interiors of 
our houses have unquestionably improved, and we 
feel a desire that their outsides shall be beautiful 
also. It is not enough nowadays to occupy sump- 
tuous apartments, furnished both in form and in 
colour with all possible taste ; as we step out of our 
house we expect to find that taste continued in 
the streets. 


At one time—for there is nothing new under 
the sun—this coguetterie des rues was shown in 
numerous works of art, such as fountains, street 
signs (enseignes), clocks, door-knockers and a 
hundred other things, insignificant at first sight, but 
yet indispensable as aids to artistic expression and 
the development of a cultivated taste. Then it 
occurred to some one to restart the movement, and 
when several artists had made up their minds to 
give practical realisation to that which had been 
vaguely longed for by all, they were met with the 
warmest encouragement. A society was started, 
“L’CEuvre de l’art appliqué 4 la Rue,” and one of 
its first movements was the organisation of a com- 
petition for enseignes for one of the chief streets of 
Brussels. It must be admitted, however, that the 
result was not equal to expectations. There are 
many varieties of these signs—frescoes, ceramics, 
plaster, glass, enamelled iron, and especially beaten 
iron-work—but very few of them harmonise with 
the fagades they are designed to adorn, or with 
the particular trade they are intended to symbolise. 
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What this first competition proved above all was 
that art demands continuous effort, whether in its 
humblest or its most ambitious demonstrations ; 
that neither the one nor the other can be im- 
provised ; and that to produce a beautiful sign- 
board, no less than to paint a beautiful picture, 
both knowledge and taste are required. 


The great artistic event of the month of 
September in Belgium was the opening of the 
triennial Salon, which is held on alternate years at 
Brussels and Antwerp and Ghent. This year it 
was the turn of Ghent, whose exhibition is, all 
round, the most attractive of the three, the interest 
being largely divided in Brussels among the 
various private exhibitions, while the Antwerp 
Salon is chiefly of local importance. This year the 
press has unanimously proclaimed the success of 
the Ghent exhibition, which, as one journal re- 
marked, “shows real progress in management and 
display, as compared with former official Salons.” 

F. K. 


ERLIN.—At the end of this month the 
Art Exhibition will be closed, in order 
that preparations may be made for its 
successor next year, which is being 


planned on a vast international scale. 
But before the Exhibition has become a matter of 
ancient history, the opportunity may be taken to 
deliver a brief funeral oration upon it. 


Its chief feature was the co-operation of those 
French artists who had the courage to exhibit in 
Berlin, despite the lively opposition of certain of 
their papers. To the majority of the public, who 
have no opportunity of following the development 
of French painting in the Salons, the two rooms 
devoted to France proved undoubtedly most in- 
teresting. But it must be admitted that we had 
expected something more and something different 
—more of the dizarre and the ‘nédit. For indeed, 
with the exception of the Besnards— especially the 
Horses from the Salon of the Champ de Mars of 
1894—and Carriére’s family portrait which, for some 
unaccountable reason, is enveloped in mist and fog, 
there was nothing to excite any particular surprise. 
Jean Béraud’s Le Chemin de la Croix is indeed a 
remarkable production, but it is over-painted and 
inartistic. The portraits by Boldini impressed one 
as work of the highest class—especially his Princess 
Poniatowska, which was greatly admired, largely, 
no doubt, on account of the exceptional charms of 
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this beautiful woman. For on this point public 
opinion is unanimous. Show your public the most 
perfect ‘echnique, and if the beauty of the subject 
does not appeal to them, they simply won’t see it. 
But for this sad and degrading fact the portraits by 
the Scotchmen, Guthrie and Lavery, and particu- 
larly one by Sargent of a lady in a red velvet dress 
on a small sofa—a wonderful example of taste and 
technical skill—must have caused a great sensation. 


The Scottish landscapes appeal more to the taste 
of our Berlin public. This manner of seeing and 
treating Nature, with the simplicity of the subjects 
most frequently chosen, and their prevailing gloom 
of heavy, cloudy skies, is evidently appreciated. 
Sufficient proof of this is to be found in the fact 
that a number of these works have been sold to 
private purchasers. 


The works of English masters exhibited were not 
sufficiently numerous to make much impression 
en bloc, but the charming study of a child, by 
Burne-Jones, Sir F. Leighton’s beautifully coloured 
picture of two sleeping maidens, Zhe Summer 
Moon, and Waterhouse’s poetical and delicately 
treated fairy tales met with due recognition. 


Among the German galleries, those in which the 
Munich “Secessionists ” exhibited ranked first, but 
as these works were seen in Munich last year, one 
would hardly be justified in giving a description of 
them here. But it is impossible to dispute the 
imposing quietude and dignity of these rooms, as 
compared with the other German galleries. It is 
as though one had been transported to another 
sphere. 


It was particularly gratifying to find well repre- 
sented in two of the smaller rooms two artists 
whose work is exciting the utmost interest at the 
present time—Wilhelm Triibner and W. Leibl. 
The former seeks to excel in all kinds of painting, 
and works, now at landscape, now at portraits, now 
at compositions rich in figures. Leibl, on the 
other hand, is confining himself more than ever to 
portraits, and has exchanged the smooth delicate 
manner, in which he seemed as though he would 
vie with Holbein for a heavy, broad, and sometimes 
rather blurred, fechnigue. General satisfaction will 
certainly be felt at the news that Leibl has received 
the large gold medal, and with him Professor 
Count Harrach, of Berlin, and Roybet and Chap- 
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lain of Paris. Among those to whom the smaller 
gold medal has been awarded, are Boldini and 
A. Harrison of Paris, and Sargent of London. 


On July 31 died Robert Toberentz, the sculptor, 
who for years was one of the best known of 
German artists. A pupil of Johannes Schilling, he 
had already carried out several important com- 
missions when he was entrusted with the task of 
finishing the Luther monument in Berlin, whose 
creator, Professor Otto, had died before its com- 
pletion. Toberentz only survived by a few weeks 
the unveiling of the memorial, which took place in 
June. 

The design was principally the work of Professor 
Otto, but the two figures of Hutten and Sickingen 
—not generally considered very successful—keep- 
ing guard on projecting pedestals beside the steps, 
were added by Toberentz. The general construc- 
tion of the monument, the superfluous steps, and 
the not very artistic group of Reformers around 
the base upon which Luther’s uninteresting figure 
stands, are such that the monument must un- 
fortunately be regarded as no great acquisition to 
the art of the German capital, although there is 
undoubtedly some excellent and_ characteristic 
work in some of the figures. 


The foundation-stone of the Kaiser-Wilhelm 
was laid on August 18, in the presence of the 
Emperor and brilliant assembly. It is to be 
erected on the water-side of the Castle on a huge 
foundation. The sculptor in whose hands the 
work has been placed is now engaged on it with a 
staff of assistants. His designs will be carried out 
by the firm of Gladenbeck. The memorial is to 
be unveiled on March 22, 1897, the official anni- 
versary of the old Emperor’s birthday. 

The consecration of the Kaiser-Wilhelm me- 
morial church took place on September 1. It is 
in rich Roman style, and was built by the architect, 
Schwechter. G. G. 


RESDEN.—On September ist the 

Academy Exhibition opened its 

doors for two months. Dresden 

has to fight against the two big 

Salons at Munich and the annual 

big Berlin Exhibition, all of which begin in early 
summer and last until October. They naturally 
get all the best new work of the year. The 
show on the terrace here this autumn is at least 
an advance upon last year’s. It is more select, 
and contains only about 300 pictures, most 


of them sent upon personal invitation. There is 
plenty of room for them, and the exhibits can be 
comfortably enjoyed. Ze picture of the exhibi- 
tion is an old one, Klinger’s Judgment of Paris, 
which has never before been seen in Dresden. 
Eight years ago, upon its first appearance in 
Munich, the colours seemed opaquely bright, in 
fact flat. To-day it is what one would call rich and 
deep in colour. The painting has remained un- 
touched, but we have had several years of p/ein-air 
in between, and our eyes have changed. The 
second picture of the exhibition is a superb water- 
colour drawing by Hans Unger, representing a 
farmer with an ox going home from the field. The 
colours are so rich that at first sight the painting 
gives one the impression of having been done in 
oils. It has been bought for the Royal Cabinet of 
Prints and Drawings. 


As in Munich, there are two camps here, and 
the younger men have recently instituted a “ Seces- 
sion” after the manner of their Bavarian colleagues. 
These Dresden seceders have begun to issue a 
quarterly art publication, which is intended to be a 
foil to the general run of German art journals, the 
publishers of which have more consideration for 
the public at large than for the artist, and conse- 
quently reject many interesting sketches that the 
artist and connoisseur would value much more 
than the finished picture in which the uncultivated 
eye delights. The plan is a very good one, but 
unfortunately the first number, which has just 
appeared, is not an.entire success. It contains 
several original lithographs, a phototype reproduc- 
tion of a statue, and some portraits and drawings. 
The second number is to contain a few original 
etchings, and with more attention paid to the 
general get-up of the paper it will doubtless be an 
improvement on the first. 


ARNOLD’s Art Gallery contains at present an 
excellent exhibition of Hans Thoma’s works. 
About fifty paintings, drawings, and lithographs of 
this delightful German artist have been brought 
together, and they show his magnificent qualities 
as landscape painter, and as master of decorative 
colour designs. In other galleries of the same firm 
a small exhibition of modern English fine and 
applied art is being prepared—etchings, woodcuts, 
drawings, a few decorative designs, wall-papers, one 
or two pieces of furniture from Voysey, &c. The 
Dresden people will probably be ready to follow 
English taste to a certain degree—but English 
H. W. S. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Cartoons of Ford Madox-Brown. (Repro- 
duced by the Autotype Co. Price £10 10s.)—Here 
it is not the place to inquire how far the great Pre- 
Raphaelite movement which has left an indelible 
mark on the history of English art can be fairly 








‘*THE MOTHER OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST” 


FROM A CARTOON BY FORD MADOX-BROWN 
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traced to one man—Ford Madox-Brown. Nor is 
it the time to attempt to discover his final place in 
the hierarchy of painters. We are at once too 
near the Pre-Raphaelite movement and too remote 
to be coldly impartial. For while several members 
of the original brotherhood are still alive it cannot 
be said to have passed into the domain of history, 
where it could be criticised openly and plainly 
without fear of offence. And yet, on the 
other hand, the fashions of the last few years 
have seemed to push it back into the past 
much farther than its actual date would war- 
rant. Indeed, ten years ago he would have 
been a bold man who prophesied anything 
approaching a revival of Pre-Raphaelitism in 
the nineteenth century. True that Madox- 
Brown still worked faithful to his original 
idea, and that Burne-Jones with many others 
carried on the legend. But it was evident 
enough that the work of each was unrelated 
to that of the rest, and that as a school the 
Pre-Raphaelite has almost ceased to influence 
younger generations. It looked as if the 
movement had exhausted itself, that its work 
was completed, and that French naturalistic 
ideas had supplanted the realistic symbolism 
of the brotherhood. But the last few years 
have witnessed a surprising and unexpected 
renascence, its most startling feature being 
the discovery of the Pre-Raphaelites and Eng- 
lish decorative art by the Continent. For 
France and Germany have awakened to 
curiosity respecting the work, not merely of 
the original seven, but of the various groups 
who in different ways carried on some of 
their traditions. And now that the early 
Pre-Raphaelite, and the late, the nearly re- 
lated groups of the book illustrators of the 
“sixties” and “seventies,” the Arts and 
Crafts Society, and the Birmingham School, 
are one and all being studied and imitated by 
foreigners, it would be grossly unfair if the 
author of the mural decorations in the Man- 
chester Town Hall were overlooked. 

Without regard for its intrinsic merit— 
which is great—it is but poetic justice to 
revive an interest in the work of the Pre- 
Raphaelite before the Pre-Raphaelite brother- 
hood—one who inspired it, influenced it, and 


























“ST. MARTIN IN HEAVEN.” 
FROM A CARTOON BY FORD 
MADOX-BROWN 





New Publications 


yet never permitted himself to be enrolled among 
its members. 

Early in the “ forties” the Government organised 
a competition for mural decorations destined to be 
carried out in the new House of Lords. Among 
the works of others who competed the cartoons of 
Ford Madox-Brown were exhibited at Westminster 
Hall, and although they failed to impress those 
responsible for the selection of artists to decorate 
the Houses of Parliament, they attracted the 
attention of one .who was to be the moving spirit 
in the coming revolt against the convention of the 
time. Dante Gabriel Rossetti was so deeply im- 
pressed by Zhe Body of Harold brought before 
William the Conqueror, that he wrote to Madox- 
Brown begging to be taken as a pupil. Although this 
proved impracticable, Rossetti became a frequent 
visitor to his studio, and that the work of one but 
seven years his senior moulded and influenced his 
ideal for years, if not for the whole of his career, 
is obvious enough. 

That the very name of Ford Madox-Brown is 
scarce known to hundreds familiar with the 
work of Rossetti and Sir Edward Burne-Jones, is 
scarcely to their credit. But still the blame must 
not be laid entirely upon the public. The oppor- 
tunities for seeing works by this artist, always 
excepting his decorations for the town hall of a 
Nor 


provincial city, have been few enough. 
is it work of this sort that appeals to the senti- 


mental side of the British character. Sturdy and 
thoroughly self-contained, it is most assuredly ; but 
one doubts if reproduction of his pictures would 
find their way into British homes, as photographs 
of the Beata Beatrix or the Golden Stairs have 
penetrated into regions destitute of all knowledge 
of the Pre-Raphaelite movement. 

No method of studying the true spirit of a 
master’s work is more likely to reveal his individu- 
ality than to become familiar with his sketches and 
working drawings, for therein the idea is freshly 
recorded, its spirit is proclaimed clearly, and with- 
out the allurements of anecdote or elaborately 
finished detail you can obtain a firm grip of his 
purpose. 

The methods of many painters are too direct 
to require any preliminary studies. But the 
decorative artist who is concerned with artificial 
disposition of the natural objects he selects to 
depict, who does not seek to be imitative, but to 
evolve a conventional arrangement based partly on 
a pre-arranged scheme, and partly in the appear- 
ance of things, is perforce obliged to experi- 
ment beforehand. For in fresco, stained-glass, or 
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mosaic, alterations in the course of the actual 
work are hardly practicable; and the modification 
of a scheme when half completed, which is of light 
moment to the painter, is impossible without the 
total destruction of all that had been accomplished, 
and a fresh start from the beginning. 

Therefore it is a pleasure to find that many 
cartoons for stained glass, made by Ford Madox- 
Brown, when he was partner in the firm of William 
Morris & Co., are still extant. Owing to the 
energetic appreciation of his late pupil, Mr. Harold 
Rathbone, a number of these have been made 
accessible to the general public. Or perhaps, since 
the price of the set of twenty plates is somewhat 
high—ten guineas—it would be more accurate to 
say that they are brought within the reach of 
students of our training schools, and those who 
live near public libraries. 

Twenty subjects have been most adequately 
reproduced by the Autotype Company, and on the 
scale chosen, 18 by 24, are worthy copies of most 
worthy originals. They include thirteen Biblical 
subjects, and seven of English worthies, all repre- 
senting the peculiar rigour of the artist’s work ; 
one or two, notably those reproduced here, showing 
him at his best. Readers of THE Srupio will not 
have forgotten the exquisite cartoons illustrated in 
the number devoted to the Arts and Crafts Exhibi- 
tion, but while those were for complete subjects, 
these are chiefly. single figures—or groups for a 
single light of a storied window. 

In these you find no pandering to vulgar taste, 
no love of archaic quaintness for its own sake ; but 
a well-ordered accomplished manner, based on the 
best precedent, yet spirited and intensely personal. 
The value of such work is not that it may be 
imitated blindly, but that its study may provoke 
younger men to model their efforts on the same 
lines—to obey rigidly the essentials of the art, and 
yet impress their own personality upon it. 

It would be useless to discuss the designs in 
detail, and since, by the kindness of Mr. Rathbone, 
two are reproduced here, it is less necessary to 
do so. One can but hope that the demand for 
the first set of twenty may lead to other portfolios 
being prepared. 

Photo-lithography. By GtorcE Fritz. (London: 
Dawburn and Ward. 35. 6d. net.)—A good hand- 
book is a most excellent thing, and this one, 
translated by Mr. E. J. Wall, is very welcome. To 
manipulate any process well, it is essential that its 
whole method should be studied, and those about 
to experiment in lithography will benefit by pos- 
sessing themselves of this manual. 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 





























FIRST PRIZE (COMP. A XXIX.) 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


THREE DESIGNS FOR ILLUSTRATED 
ADVERTISEMENTS. (A XXIX.) 
Most of the designs sent in for this competition 
exhibit a want of care and knowledge in the 
formation of the letters. Except the letters were 
re-drawn scarcely one of the designs received would 
be worthy of reproduction, and it is for this reason 
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SECOND PRIZE (COMP. A XXIX.) ‘ST. LEONARD” 


* pook"’ 


that the lettering of the two here illustrated has to 
be omitted. 











SECOND PRIZE (COMP. B XXIII.) ‘‘ WATERLILY ' 


The First Prize (Five guineas) is awarded to 
Dook (Ethel M. Raeburn, 49 Manor Place, Edin- 
burgh). 

The Seconp Prize (Three guineas) to St. 
Leonard (Zillah Taylor, Clarendon House, Not- 
tingham). 

The TuHirD Prize (Zwo guineas) to Wulfred 
(H. C. Graff, Pontac Villa, Westdown Road, Cat- 
ford, S.E.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Crocodile( Anna Griffin,15 Milton Chambers,Cheyne 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


FIRST PRIZE (comp. B XXIII. 


HON. MENTION (COMP. B XXIII.) ‘‘ FILBERT "’ 


Walk, S.W. ; Eryngo (E. S. Dodge, 86 rue Notre 
Dame des Champs, Paris); Gentianella (Jean 
Mitchell, 21 Crescent Road, Sharrow, Sheffield) ; 
Indian Ink (Jj. S. Alderson, 1 Market Place, 
Rugby) ; 7. X. (J. Keatley, 2 St. John’s Road, 
Moseley, Birmingham) ; Linton (Miss M. R. Shelly, 
8 Woodside, Plymouth) ; Zofus (Jane S. Templar, 
4 Gladstone Street, Whitworth Park, Manchester) ; 
and Won quis, sed quid (T. S, Galbraith, Hudders- 
field Road, Brighouse, Yorks). 
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DESIGN FOR BALL PRo- 
GRAMME. (B XXIII) 

The generality of the 
drawings sent are not 
up to the usual average. 
They exhibit for the 
most part a lack of 
originality. 

The First Prize 
(One guinea) is awarded 
to Seda (A. de Sauty, 
Cable Ship “ Mirror,” 
Eastern Telegraph Co., 
Gibraltar). 

The SECOND PRIZE 
(Half a guinea) to 
Waterlily (C. A. Allen, 
50 Lorne Street, Kid- 
derminster). 

Honourable mention 
is given to the follow- 
ing :—Ajax (E. E. 
Beazeley, 46 Welford Road, Leicester); tat 
(Dora Holme, The Red House, Bexley Heath, 
Kent); Zsferanza (May S. Tyser, Southam 
Villa, Prestbury Road, Cheltenham); Zadeavour 
(F. W. Reckitt, Fairlights, Headstone Road, 
Harrow); Filbert (Frank Aveline, Oatlands, 
Wrington, Somerset); Mechinbochin (Mabel G. 
Richardson, The Dower House, Canwick, near 
Lincoln); Won guts, sed guid (T. S. Galbraith, 
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HON. MENTION (COMP. B XXIII. “* ESPERANZA " 





Awards in “The Studio” Prize Competitions 





“INDIAN INK” 


DEsiIGN FOR Hot-WaTER JUG IN HAMMERED 
Metat. (C XXI.) 

The forms of many of the designs are bad, and 

the pattern upon them too elaborate. The re- 

quirements of a hot-water jug have not been fully 
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Huddersfield Road, Brighouse, Yorks); Ol/ma 
(Olive M. Wilton, Stafferton Lodge, Maidenhead, 
Berks) ; Paint Pot (Edward D. Baum, 57 White- 
horse Lane, Mile End, E.); Philomel (Edgar 
Pattison, “St. Mary’s,” Holmesdale Road, Hamp- 
ton Wick) ; Phenix (B. Walley, 21 Brook Street, 
Stourbridge); Shiden (Shirley B. Wainwright, 
147 Hall Road, Handsworth, Birmingham) ; 
Tiecon (Constance M. Christie, The Laurels, 
Old Colwyn, N. Wales); and Wulfred (H. aig OD) WW 
C. Graff, Pontac Villa, Westdown Road, Catford, A 
SECOND PRIZE (COMP. C XxXI.) 


S.E.). 


‘* MEDLAR " 
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HON. MENTION (COMP. D XIV.) 
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Awards in “The Studio” Prize Competitions 











Pear (Mrs. Geo. Hyde, Fore- 
gate Street, Worcester); Bar- 
ford (W. H. Elwes, 2 Upper 
Woburn Place, Tavistock 
Square, W.C.); Carita (Mrs. 
C. Gourlay, Carphin, Broughty 
Ferry, N.B.); Dort (Bernard 
Lintott, Horsham) ; Don (E. 
W. Dover, Fontainebleau, 
Simla, India); Zast Anglian 
(W. E. Daws, Church Street, 
King’s Lynn); He/ford (Rachel 
Barclay, Carwinion Cottage, 
Falmouth); orth Esk (Agnes 
Insow, Balmakusan, Marykirk, 
Kincardineshire) ; Parity (R. 
Kellie, Eryldene, Kilmarnock) ; 
Rowan (B. Dickens, 7 Glenluce 








HON. MENTION (COMP. D XIV.) 


considered by the majority of our competitors. 
Mere ornament, no matter how elaborately drawn, 
will not make an object of ordinary use artistic. 
The first consideration should always be con- 
venience and economy of material. 

The First PrizE (One guinea) is awarded to 
Indian Ink (J. S. Alderson, 1° Market Place, 
Rugby). 

The SEconD Prize (Half a guinea) to Medlar 
(A. W. Shingleton, 110 High Street, Kensington, 
W.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Arve (R. Bunting, 64 Andalus Road, Stockwell, 
S.W.) ; Avon (Sophie Pumphrey, Woodstock Road, 
Moseley, Birmingham); Peauclerc (F. Osborne, 
Albert Villa, Frome, Somerset); Cadoric (A. H. 
Moore, 25 Avenue Villas, Cricklewood N.W.) ; 
Harebell (Mabel Brindley, 6 Florence Road, Bos- 
combe, Hants); and Haze/ Nut (Ada K. Hazell, 
Castle Street, Farnham, Surrey). 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
Stupy OF REFLECTIONS IN WaTER. (D XIV.) 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Cockler (W. S. Corder, 4 Rosella Place, North 
Shields). 

The SEcoND Prize (Half a guinea) to Ralph 
Allen (Walter Rossiter, 5 Pulteney Street, Bath). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Arches (G. W. Martin, 48 Swinley Lane, Wigan) ; 
Anglo (John Carpenter, Hill Street, Clapton) ; 
Broomwell (Mrs. W. _ Beresford-Peirse, The 
Vicarage, Grosmont, R.S.O., Yorkshire); Black 


“BAST ANGLIAN” Road, Blackheath); Sphinx 

(Miss K. Spink, Hawkswood, 
Baildon, Yorkshire) ; Sen/ac (C. B. Aylward, School 
of Art, Warrington); Sunshine (J. R. Edwards, 
Skircoat Green, Halifax); Shadow (J. Franklin, 
Castle Street, Shrewsbury); Zyme (Emily Jeffrey, 
Lennoxlove, Haddington, N.B.); and Wood/ander 
(D. F. Pearce, Grantchester, Cambridge). 
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HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME. 


“TI poust,” said the Lay Figure, as it 
looked up from a number of Gi/ Bias, 
“whether anybody ever lived who was 

finer in certain ways than Steinlen.” 

“What a banal remark,” said the jin de siécle 
painter ; ‘‘ we all discovered Steinlen ages ago.” 

“ Yes,” replied the Lay Figure, “and then aban- 
doned him. You only track a new genius to ex- 
hibit him as a proof of your own critical acumen.” 

“What strikes me in this colour-printing of the 
cheap Paris papers—in such masterly work as that 
of Steinlen particularly—is its absolute derivation 
from Japanese art,” said the man with a clay pipe ; 
“ not imitation, but complete acclimatisation.” 

*‘Ves ; Steinlen is typical of Paris. There men 
absorbed the colour-print, while we collected it,” 
the jin de siecle painter said in the delighted tone 
he employs to announce the superiority of aliens. 

“T won't allow that to pass unchallenged,” said 
the Lay Figure. ‘When one sees the result of 
Japanese art on Whistler, for instance—when you 
remember how early a certain group of artists knew 
it over here, I think it has not been without direct 
influence in England; although I am quite ready 
to own that its secondary influence, filtered through 
French brains, will be ultimately still greater.” 

“ Why do we not have coloured illustrations to 
our papers here?” said the fin de sitcle youth ; “they 
are so gay, a pile on a counter inspires a sonnet at 
once. They always remind one of the adorable 
Yvette and the real gaiety of life.” 

“Yvette Guilbert, a type of gaiety! Surely 
you do not catch the words of her songs if you 
think that!” the Lay Figure broke in. “Don’t 
confuse subject and style; because a Steinlen is 
bewitching, do not suppose a coloured Sambourne 
would charm as well. I am not sneering at Sam- 
bourne—Phil May has shown how much there is 
worth studying in his work ; but his methods, precise 
and typically British, would not be improved by 
arbitrary colour.” 

“It is not the colour that makes Steinlen,” said 
the man with a clay pipe; “it is Steinlen who has 
made cheap colour-printing bearable.” 

“ The Million had really good things at times,” 
said the Lay Figure, ‘‘ only in London we do not 
support economic attempts at Art. If a thing 
costs but a penny, we think it must be common; 
but if it costs five centimes, it becomes chic and 
‘charming’ at once.” 

**T think we shall return to colour by way of 
journalism,” said the man with aclay pipe. “You 
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The Lay Figure at Home 





cannot gainsay that always, excepting a few fashion- 
able picture painters, colour form of late years has 
been considered not quite good.” 

“As it usually is not in a British picture,” the 
Jin de siecle youth added. 

“Are we not confusing tinting, that is purely 
arbitrary applied patterns in pigment, with actual 
colour, mimetic and emotional?” the man with a 
clay pipe observed. ‘The colour of a Japanese 
print and the colour of a Velasquez seem to me 
as distinct as music and sculpture. We have lately 
learned to appreciate well-arranged mosaics of 
positive hues. But I doubt if any large proportion 
of even educated people enjoy the subtle har- 
monies of real living colour, whether in a low key 
or in vivid brilliancy.” 

“In other words, we are still children who 
enjoy, like savages, bright parti-coloured things, 
and not really cultured people who can revel in 
infinitely delicate gradations,” said the Lay Figure. 
“But possibly even a return to positive crudeness 
is a healthy reaction from the morbid.” 

“The morbid is always the privilege of the few,” 
said the fin de siecle youth. “ It means——” 

“Remorse coupled with indigestion,” said the 
man withaclaypipe. “ It isso easy to think mud- 
colour, to look at life through green spectacles ; 
and it is usually a simple Moses who does it.” 

“ But what has this to do with colour-printing ?” 
the Lay Figure broke in ; “ we are all keen on that 
now. If only woodcuts in colour could be 
revived! As somebody said the other day, that is 
absolutely a lost art to-day.” 

“Ts it?” said the man with a clay pipe. “ You 
restless searchers after facts, who explore the 
hideous mysteries of photographic three-colour 
printing so called, forget that the Walter Crane, 
Kate Greenway, and Randolph Caldecott toy- 
books you reverence, are one and all pure wood- 
engravings printed in colours by a single English 
firm.” 

“Ts that really the case?” said the Lay Figure. 
‘If so, I, for one, never knew, or had forgotten it. 
I thought they were chromo-lithographs.” 

“That is very typical of ultra-modernity,” said 
the man with a clay pipe; “to search through the 
world for beauty, and to overlook it when it lives 
next door! I try to keep plain facts in view.” 

“ And in future you mean to have coloured ones 
instead,” said the fin de siecle youth; “that is better. 
Plain facts are so obvious—colour them a little 
and they are charming. Really you serious folk are 
the biggest humbugs of the lot.” 

THE Lay FIiGcurRE. 
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FROM A PAINTING 
BY EDWARD STOTT 
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The Work of Edward Stott 


N THE WORK OF EDWARD 
STOTT. BY J. STANLEY 
LITTLE. 


To-pDay it does not need much 
boldness to say of a picture exhibited this season 
at the New Gallery, and entitled Moonday—Boys 
Bathing, that it is the finest picture of its class 
of the year; but there was a time, and I can re- 
member it, when it required some courage to 
speak in terms of enthusiasm of Edward Stott’s 
Assuredly Edward Stott has received but in- 


that artistic 


art. 
different treatment at the hands of 
hierarchy which even now, discredited though it 
be by all criticism of the illuminated kind, can do 
much to make or mar a painter. It is true this 
institution is powerless to affect the ultimate issue, 
but it is still able to rob an 


artist during his lifetime of 


real one. To such as these almost every painter 
of marked individuality has to look ; for nothing is 
more certain than that the original artist, to whom 
the self-advertising tricks of the tradesman are 
unknown or abhorrent, will be misunderstood and 
contemned by those crystallised corporate bodies, 
with interests to conserve, to which they ought to 
be able to look for aid and encouragement. We 
may, however, let that pass. 

As concerning Mr. Edward Stott, to come from 
the general to the particular, his struggle against 
adverse forces has been a strenuous and prolonged 
one ; but to-day he has happily surmounted all the 
difficulties which stood in the way of his advance, 
and has won for himself, literally at the point of 
the sword, an altogether enviable position in the 


eyes of the art-world. It may be well, however, 





the definite rewards of his 
labours ; in extreme cases it 
can embitter his existence 
by making it a_ life-long 
struggle with poverty, while 
it can go far to prevent him 
from gaining that popular 
recognition to which even 
the most modest and self- 
contained art-worker cannot 
be, at all times, insensible. 
Moreover, since for ten 
thousand persons who visit 
the Academy, scarcely so 
many units can find time 
or opportunity to make the 
round of the smaller gal- 
leries, the painter who is 
unjustly boycotted or ex- 
cluded by the 

committee of that 
tion has a very real griev- 


selecting 
institu- 


ance against that body. It 


is only the professional! 


critic or cultured amateur, 


with leisure at his com- 
mand, who can spare time 
the art- 


of his day and 


to unearth real 
produce 
generation. Fortunately, 


however, among connois- 


seurs, patrons and critics of 


the better kind, the joy of Le 
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discovering and proclaiming 
unrecognised genius is avery 
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PORTRAIT OF EDWARD STOTT 


FROM A SKETCH BY P. WILSON STEER 


7! 








to indicate briefly what he was called upon to go 
through before he could vindicate himself. Born 
at Rochdale, the birthplace of John Bright, Mr. 
Stott was the son of a wealthy merchant of that 
town, the representative of one of its oldest and best 
respected firms. When he was still a boy, how- 
ever, that terrible crisis in the cotton trade which 
brought ruin upon Lancashire, involved Edward 
Stott’s father in the general catastrophe. The son 
had already displayed no little artistic aptitude; but 
despite this fact and the encouragement of friends 
—Mrs. J. E. Taylor being among his early patrons 
—it was not unnatural that Mr. Stott, senior, in his 
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altered circumstances, and bearing in mind the 
extremely precarious nature of an artist’s life, op- 
posed his son’s desire to become a painter. But 
the young man was not to be daunted by opposition. 
He had done much at school, and more at the 
night classes at Manchester, to educate himself in 
the rudiments of art-knowledge, and it was his 
practice to rise early on Sundays and spend the 
whole day in the fields, sketching and studying. 
He made, too, the most of his holidays, working 
in Wales and elsewhere. Presently a gentleman, 
almost a stranger to the young painter, perceiving 
his promise, offered to guarantee him a certain 
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FROM A PENCIL SKETCH BY EDWARD STOTT 





small yearly allowance, to be supplemented from 
other sources, in order that he might study in 
Paris. The supplementary aid failed him, but Stott, 
loyal to himself and confident of his ultimate 
success, made his way to the Mecca of the art- 
world. There he maintained himself on an income 
which most of the young men sent to Paris by 
indulgent parents to be manufactured into artists, 
would consider inadequate to meet their yearly 
scores for café noir, cognac and cigars. At Paris, 
Stott worked at the Beaux Arts, and under Carolus 
Duran and Cabanel. For Cabanel he had the 
highest regard. ‘‘He was,” he says, ‘a charming 
old man, sympathetic and patient. He always 
tried to guide the student, instead of endeavour- 
ing to mould him. He discovered where the 
strength and aptitude of the particular pupil 
lay, and administered a stimulant. I consider 
him an ideal master; he was academic, of 
course, but he had a fine sensitive taste, and 
a more kberal-minded man could not be.” 
At Cabanel’s Stott was associated with some 
strong men—men who have since made names 
for themselves. Among these were Bastien 
Lepage, Collin, Benjamin Constant, Henri 
Regnault, Chatrain, Solomon J. Solomon, and 
Herbert Dalziel. In the monthly Concours de 
Place he did very well, and in his second year 
he gained the second récompense. During this 
time, too, he sold two studies to the New 
York Art League, and a few months after this 
he had an offer to go to St. Louis to found an 
art school on the Parisian system. But the 
young painter was no more tempted by this 
somewhat flattering suggestion than he would 
have been had he had the refusal of a lucrative 
post in a dry-goods store. Between the arid 
academic work of instructing dullards in the 
ABC of art, and painting pictures which have 
their birth in the imagination—pictures in- 
spired by emotion and ballasted by knowledge 
—there is as much difference as there is between 
a Mozart and the musical instructor at a ladies’ 
seminary. Stott knew what he wanted to do— 
what he meant to do—or perish in the attempt ; 
and through good report and evil report he has 
remained true to his first love. 

It is true that before Edward Stott was six 
months older he had occasion more than once to 
take himself severely to task on the score of his 
refusal to sell his birthright for a mess of pottage. 
The hard realities of life pressed severely upon him. 
During his second and third year in Paris he had 
exhibited two pictures, each year, at the Salon, and 
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the second year a work of his was accepted at 
Burlington House and placed on the line. He 
had also sold several little things privately. But 
the third year of his stay in the French capital he 
was rejected at the Academy. It may be men- 
tioned here parenthetically that since that time 
Stott has sometimes, as in this year, been re- 
jected by the Academy outright, and when ac- 
cepted has always been far from the line, and 
often hopelessly cornered. These coming in- 


pictures to the Academy, but they were summarily 
rejected. But at the Grosvenor Gallery and the 
New English Art Club, and afterwards at the 
New Gallery, he was offered the hospitality denied 
him by the institution to which, in common with 
all young men of genius, he had the right to 
look upon as his natural mother. At the first 
exhibition of the New Gallery he had two pictures 
on the line; one of them sold at this time and the 


other subsequently. In 1889 he associated him- 





‘* NOONDAY'’ 


dignities were, however, happily concealed from the 
young painter in the inscrutable womb of the future. 
He had already enough of actual trouble and 
anxiety for his portion. All outside help was with- 
drawn from him, and he had to make his living 
entirely by his brush. Of the difficulties of these 
days Mr. Stott is becomingly reticent, but a little 
imagination will suffice to suggest some of them. 
A crumb of comfort fell to him when a picture of 
his was hung on the line at the Royal Institute, 
and founda purchaser. The next year he sent two 
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self with the New English Art Club, with the 
original aims of which body he has been in 
sympathy throughout, though he has not been an 
active member of the club. Since 1889 Stott has 
been chiefly seen at the New Gallery and New 
English Art Club, if we except one or two works 
which can scarcely be said to have been seen— 
they were skyed and cornered at the—Academy. 
To enter more in detail into the various pictures 
which have won for Mr. Stott the high position 
he now holds, I will pass over his earlier efforts 
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(In possession of Arnold Priestman, Esq.) 


and come at once to the picture which first attracted 
the critics. This was 7he Ferry, a sober effect, its 
prevailing colours being dark green and grey. An 
old man in his punt is ferrying three children 
across the river ; the trees arch in the stream and 
are reflected in it, and on the opposite bank, on 
which a line of cottages is illumined and balanced 
admirably against the light garb of the passengers, 
the water-lilies and the broken under-spaces of the 
current. I believe I am justified in saying that it 
was this picture which first drew the Bradford 
amateur, Mr. John Maddocks, to Mr. Stott’s work. 
Mr. Maddocks is one of the informed band of 
picture buyers, hailing from the manufacturing 
towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, to whose 
enthusiasm for art the emancipated painter has 
looked in recent years, and not in vain, to keep 
his larder supplied. This picture, Zhe Ferry, 
painted at Winchelsea, was the last picture painted 
by Mr. Stott entirely outside, in accordance with 
those canons of art associated with the name of 
Bastien Lepage. After painting this picture—an 
entirely admirable work, by the way—Mr. Stott 
gradually changed his methods ; his naturalism 
became more and more tinctured with romanticism, 
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and he may now be regarded, if he must be 
classified at all, as belonging to the school of 
Jean Frangois Millet rather than to that of Lepage. 
The Ferry was bought by the Oldham Corporation ; 
previously it was exhibited at Munich. The next 
year (1888) Mr. Stott’s principal picture, Home- 
wards, was painted inside from sketches and 
studies. This is a light picture, and represents a 
boy driving calves in the moonlight, or rather in 
the evening glow after the moon has risen. It is 
an extremely poetical work, highly typical of the 
painter’s earlier method. It belongs to Mr. Gossage. 
In 1889, Mr. Stott had a delightful colour study at 
the New Gallery, called Mature’s Mirror, which 
displayed for the first time those polychromatic and 
prismatic qualities, that opulence of broken colour, 
which have since characterised almost every picture 
he has sent into the world, and especially those 
pictures in which the counter-change of water and 
sky is laid hold of to give finish and distinction to 
This was the first picture painted 
at Amberley. I think it was also in 1889 that Mr. 
Stott exhibited, at the New English Art Club, Zhe 
Sheep Pool and Returning to the Fold, the last an 
evening effect—a boy is leading a flock of sheep, 


his creations. 
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The next year (1890) 
The young 


a black dog by his side. 
was an extremely disappointing one. 
It is true he 


painter speaks of it as a blank year. 
had three pictures at the Royal Academy, but 
they may as well have been excluded, for his whole 


year’s work told for nothing. But this I have said 
in my haste; for although, in one sense, it was a 
blank year, it gained for the painter the advocacy 
of one of the most learned, emancipated and 
sympathetic among the critics of our day. Mr. 
D. C. McColl, in picking out four pictures from 
the exhibition of 1890 as worthy of high com- 
mendation, included in his selection Zhe Bathers, 
one of the works skyed by the Forty. This work 
was not the earliest of that series of pictures 
wherein Mr. Stott has grappled with the problems 
involved in painting flesh against water, sky and 
the nude 
Nature's 
Mirror and other works preceded it. But Zhe 
Bathers was the first of this series to achieve a 
In this work the sun 


land—in other words, the nude in nature 
environed by landscape and waterscape. 


conspicuous succés d’estime. 


““IN AN ORCHARD 


is descending over some low-lying hills, and fields 
in which the hay-wains tarry. In the foreground 
and middle distance urchins disport themselves in 
a river, their figures come as pearly, opalescent 
patches against the yellow background. The 
Bathers is the property of Mr. Maddocks, who may 
be congratulated upon possessing it. It is a fine 
effort of creative genius, lost when exhibited at Bur- 
lington House, and not properly seen until three 
years later when it found a temporary home at 
the New Gallery, from whence it passed into the 
possession of Mr. John Maddocks. In 1891 Mr. 
Stott had three pictures at the New Gallery. Two 
of these show in a high degree the influence of the 
painter’s environment. He had lived and 
worked at Amberley for some three years, and 
during that time had slowly but surely absorbed, so 
to speak, the beauty of the country wherein he 
In one of these pictures, 


now 


had made his home. 
‘caceful Evening, the flats are running back to 
the Downs, a white cow is licking a red one, and 
their forms are reflected in the margin of the water. 
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Another is an alluring silvery grey effect. The 
sun is peeping through lateral cloud-forms and 
dips on to the back of a white horse, giving it a 
blue tinge and so completing a seductive harmony. 
The Jocale of this picture is on the outskirts of 
the brooks under the castle walls, a spot to linger 
in, for here the streams gurgle pleasantly to the 
accompaniment of all manner of farmyard music ; 
here children come to make daisy-chains, or to 
hunt for the common objects of the fields and 
ditches, and Nature is full of that quiet beauty 
which no grandeur can equal, much less surpass. 





‘‘THE WHITE COW’ 
(In possession of F. ¥. Howarth, Esq.) 


One of Edward Stott’s most characteristic and 
successful works, Géeaners, belongs to the succeed- 
ing year. In the foreground the ducks are foraging 
in the stubble, the decorative outlines of shocks of 
corn taking the eye along to the horizon, against 
which graceful tree-forms stand out agreeably. 
This is a delightfully simple work, so simple that, 
looking at it and finding oneself possessed by 
its charm, one is tempted to ask oneself wherein 
its remarkable power over us lies. It lies, of 
course, in its unrestrained simplicity. Mr. Stott 
says of this picture that it cost him as little trouble 
as anything. he ever painted, and his assurance 
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carries conviction with it. It evidently came crisp 
and fresh from his mind. This picture was shown 
at the New Gallery, where also Zn an Orchard was 
seen, and Ploughing. In this last the team is going 
away from us—the scheme, in fact, is very similar in 
design to another ploughing scene exhibited at the 
New English Art Club. The later work is now in 
the possession of Lord Windsor. At the Academy 
he had two canvases, both of which were skyed 
and cornered; both, however, were admirable. 
One of these represents a little girl standing against 
a red wall feeding pigeons; the sun insinuates its 
rays through the meshes of 
trees, making attractive 
spots of light on her sun- 
bonnet. The other work 
was called Sxowstorm. 

At the exhibition of the 
New Gallery in 1893, no 
picture attracted more at- 
tention than Changing 
Pastures. It was de- 
servedly given a centre 
place on the line. It is 
a low-toned effect, and 
represents that beautiful 
hour of the day some forty 
to fifty minutes after sun- 
set, when the refracted 
light lingers in the sky, 
and sanctifies every object 
with its tender touch. A 
village girl is standing by 
an open field gate, waiting 
patiently until the cows 
come through. They ap- 
proach leisurely, and others 
are lazily advancing in the 
distance. In the fore- 
ground the broken soil is 
made _ interesting, each 
clod of earth is rendered with significance. The eye 
is carried into the distance by two little spots of 
light, white-faced cottages under the cliffs. I regard 
this picture as among Mr. Stott’s most distinctive 
work. But in the same Gallery Labourers’ Cottages 
competed for one’s first love ; it was instinct in every 
way with the spirit of Amberley life. Mr. Stott’s 
output for this year was completed by two engaging 
harmonies, Storks and The Violin-Player. These 
pictures were seen at the New English Art Club. 
In 1894, Mr. Stott exhibited Summer Evening at 
the New Gallery. In the foreground boys are 
bathing, or about to bathe. One is seated on a 
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horse. On the other side of the stream there are 
also nude figures. Here the rising moon has 
caught the group, and straggles across the river, 
illumining the lithe figures of the young bathers. 
Village Street was a sunset effect. The light 
is dying out of the sky; the sun is setting in glory 
behind the thatched cottages of Amberley. The 
children, standing in a group, are almost lost in 





‘“*MILKING TIME—EARLY MORNING” 


the gloaming, whilst some figures, leaning against 
the cottages, merge into the quaint old buildings. 
Last year, too, brought forth that delightful little 
study, Zhe White Cow—a boy leading a white 
cow through a meadow—of which a reproduction 
is to be found in this article. 

The pictures of the present year will be, or should 
be, fresh in every one’s memory, by which I mean 
every one who visits the Art Galleries. Moonday 


represents a group of boys bathing. The whole 
work is aglow with the heat of the meridian sun ; 
it is full of vibrant colour. The tree-forms in the 
middle distance, and sheep behind the pens and 
receding to a low sky-line, are painted as only a 
poet-painter could paint them. The work has a 
silky texture about it. The same rare qualities of 
balanced design and decorative unison distinguished 
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Mr. Stott’s low-toned study, Zhe Landing-Place— 
Late Evening. Milking Time—Early Morning 
was, perhaps, the finest picture at the New English 
Art Club last season. It had the peculiar beauty 
of the opal, or rather of mother-of-pearl. At the 
New Gallery, the bright colours of a picture, en- 
titled Mermaid and Tritons, cruelly handicapped 
Mr. Stott’s delightfully reticent Moonday effect ; 
but all three pictures were easily differentiated 
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from the mass of the work by which they were 
surrounded. They were stamped with the hall- 
mark of absolute art, and they are already classics. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Stott was excluded altogether 
from the Royal Academy. 

In attempting a critical analysis of Edward 
Stott’s art, I should put in the forefront of its 
qualities its strong individuality. Edward Stott’s 
individuality and his poetic discernment have been 
fostered by his rigorous isolation, and his poetic 
sensibility has been stimulated by his delightful 
environment. For seven or eight years he has made 
the dreamy old-world village of Amberley his head- 
quarters, and here, unobtrusively though persist- 
ently, he has pursued his own methods. Amberley 
is singularly beautiful. Surrounded by the corru- 
gated slopes of the’ South Downs, the river Arun 
winds in and out at the base of the little hill on 
which it stands. The river periodically bursts its 
bounds and floods the rich grazing grounds by 
which it is bordered. In every season these brook- 
lands are singularly lovely. Flecked now with 
buttercup and marsh marigold, the margins of its 
many streams are presently fringed with the golden 
iris. In autumn the hay-wains stand in the fields, 
and later the whole expanse is enveloped in water, 
from which, as evening falls, silvery mists arise and 
chase each other until they are lost in the watery 
sky. An embattled castle, tumbling to decay, has 
for its near neighbour an Early English church. 
So near are they that they almost merge the one 
into the other. At Amberley we are transported 
into the Middle Ages ; the changes of four or five 
centuries have passed over it, touched it lightly, 
but left it substantially the same as it was in the 
days of the Edwards, I was about to say, but of 
course that would be hyperbole. In the gloaming, 
at least, we are in a village of which it is safe to 
say the main features were the same three centuries 
ago. And yet Edward Stott’s work is not directly 
influenced by the archaism of his surroundings. 
He has absorbed the romance of the place ; his 
art is tinctured by this romance, but it is not a 
vehicle for its conveyance. Whether as a painter 
of pastorals—figures and cattle bathed in sunlight, 
children clustered round the doors of cream- 
coloured cottages with thatched roofs—the touch 
of poetic inspiration and of artistic sensibility is 
everywhere apparent. We see in everything he 
paints evidences of a highly trained hand nervously 
responsive to a keenly sentient and well-disciplined 


eye. 

Mr. Stott has exercised rigorous self-control in 

remaining faithful for so many years to a particular 
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district. The artist’s natural disposition is to roam 
from place to place in search of fresh beauties. 
But this is not the way great and lasting work is 
done. Mr. Stott’s loyalty to Amberley has borne 
excellent fruit; it has established him as a great 
painter. The district is worthy of the enthusiasm 
it has inspired and the devotion it has commanded. 
Mr. Stott has studied the various aspects of its 
many-sided beauty; he has drawn from it its 
spiritual essence, so that at length he is able to 
paint it, to register its beauty, with a fulness of 
knowledge which gives to his art that peculiar 
quality of completeness which must always be lack- 
ing in the work of men who have not the patient 
endurance to attach themselves resolutely to one 
particular corner of this beautiful world, treating 
it with that reverence and singleness of devotion 
which the constant heart gives to the mistress of 
its choice. And, as I have said, Amberley merits 
this devotion. From whatever point it is approached 
it is a joy to the eye, and once within its walls 
fresh beauties are revealed. These beauties, how- 
ever, are not on the grand scale, though they are 
at least typical of every phase of English pastoral 
life. 

The brooklands which surround the Arun afford 
some of the finest grazing grounds in the kingdom, 
and over these high expanses herds of cattle roam. 
It is a pleasing sight to see the teams of milch 
cows brought from the pastures into Amberley to 
be milked. Twice a day they are driven from the 
meadows to the byres and yards, often by a diminu- 
tive child—boy or girl—whose head scarcely reaches 
as high as the animals’ shoulders. Occasionally 
these herds get mixed, and it is amusing to 
notice the exclusiveness of the animals, who resent 
the intrusion of a stranger into their midst. 

Again, in the haying season there are many 
alluring pictures. The eye can distinguish some 
twenty or thirty hay-wains ranged in perspective, 
and vanishing from the vision until they become 
little dots of amber impinged upon the outlines of 
the chalk cliffs, while elsewhere they merge into 
the horizon. And then winter. For two or three 
months the meadows are covered with water. ‘The 
fences and hedges are effaced, and the hawthorns 
and oaks, half submerged, become the farmers’ 
only landmarks. 

In recalling Amberley, however, picture after 
picture is presented to the mind’s eye. Horses are 
coming down to a pond shut in by willows and 
poplars, and soon they are knee-deep in the water, 
out of which an army of soft little orpiment- 
coloured bits of fluff, tiny atoms of old gold, quickly 
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“‘A SUMMER EVENING 


waddle and now disport themselves more comfort- 
ably still in the muddy pools. “In the rich grasses, 
children group, gathering the flowers and chasing the 
butterflies and grasshoppers; while overhead and 
all around the bees and insects are making music 
to the symphony of gurgling brooks and lowing 
Amberley, to use a trite simile, is a jewel 
the south, Arundel 


cattle. 
in a beautiful setting. To 
Park, with its magnificent beech-covered slopes ; 
to the east, Rackham and Parham Park, where 
the sandy soil encourages the growth of forests of 
stately firs and larch; Hardham, the home of 
William Estall, a man fittingly companioned with 
Edward Stott—Greatham, Pulborough, Fittleworth, 
Stopham, where the histroic house of Barttelott 
has been seated since the Conquest. Nearer at 
hand are the idyllic little villages of Bury and 
Houghton. So opulent, indeed, is this district in 
beauty that Mr. Stott is not the only painter who 
has found himself embarrassed by its riches. Apart 
from the exacting demand such a place as this 
makes on the painter’s skill, he is confounded by 
the obtrusion upon his senses of many aspects of 
no skill will enable him to 


the beautiful which 
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interpret. The scent of the flowers, the hum of 
the insects, the murmur of the brooks fascinate 
while they paralyse him, since they are all factors 
outside of the sense of vision, and all elements 
which his picture must suggest though it cannot 
interpret. No wonder that the painter gets impa- 
tient at the limitations of medium, which in his 
haste he is tempted to condemn as so much crude, 
ugly paint and canvas, incapable of conveying one 
tittle of the beauty to which he is so keenly alive. 
I think all great landscape painters are peculiarly 
susceptible to the depressing influences consequent 
upon their appreciation of the manifold beauties 
of Nature; but this is a ma/aise which must be 
rigorously suppressed, or it will lead to despair 
and inaction, or to those morbid art developments 
which have culminated in Paris in that school of 
wilfully eccentric painters to whom the name of 
Symbolists has been applied. The great painter 
possesses his soul in patience. 
and concentration he comes to that condition of 
calmness which is a condition precedent to the 
production of any great work of art. Ruthless 
and determined rejection and selection—a constant 
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sifting of impressions, the fulness of his knowledge 
enabling him to take what is best—are the guiding 
principles of his work. ‘The public see such a 
picture as Edward Stott’s Changing Pastures, \et 
me say. They are struck by the inevitable look 
of the work. If they know and love Nature, and 
happen to possess the key to that unnameable 
spiritual quality which underlies its more obvious 
aspects, they will be quick to recognise in it a 
work of high and conspicuous merit ; but of ten 
such persons, nine will regard the picture as that 
of a man who has successfully rivalled photography ; 
they will value it because it evidences consummate 
skill, and they will be hopelessly at sea as to its 
real merits. Changing Pastures is not a mere 
transcript, and I use this expression after reading 
Mr. Emerson’s protest because, apart from pedan- 
try, it expresses my meaning. It will not occur to 
these nine that before a painter can epitomise the 
soul of beautiful things in a work of art, he must 
submit himself to a most laborious and reverential 
régime. If any one doubts this, let him bring a 
camera out to Nature. He may present its unfeel- 
ing eye to objects beautiful enough in themselves 
for ever and a day, but he will never bring away 
an inspired picture. 

By a natural process I am brought by these last 
remarks to consider what are Edward Stott’s 
methods of work. It boots not to draw invidious 
distinctions between schools and methods; all 
have their limitations, and a great painter’s method 
is determined as much by his disabilities as by his 
capacity. Still, I may say from knowledge that the 
method pursued by Stott is pursued, speaking 
broadly, by all great landscape painters. To them, 
poets and idealists, something beautiful in Nature, 
some fine harmony or happy balance, is appellant, 
and it becomes the corner-stone of a picture which 
they build. But the inspiring object as originally 
seen was evanescent. It lost its beauty when 
analysed, because in examining its obvious sur- 
roundings they were found to lack proportion, 
balance and harmony. To give effect to the 
original conception, to be faithful to it—to give its 
equivalent, that is to say—something must be 
brought to it, something taken from it. How to 
do this without producing an abortion—untrue in 
tone, in perspective, or in other essential—is the 
difficulty. The painter must know what would be 
the effect of the introduction of another object or 
objects subsidiary to the original conception, but 
which must be superimposed on that conception. 
To do this without defying the unities, the poetic 
naturalist must constantly go to Nature and make 
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innumerable studies, mental and actual. He must 
know Nature as a skilled musician knows his key- 
board. Stott has fulfilled this condition. He is a 
poet, and he has the poet’s vivid imagination and 
keen appreciation. But he goes to Nature for his 
accessories, just as he goes to her for his inspira- 
tion. Mr. Stott’s portfolio shows how completely 
he has done this. He has not only made innumer- 
able studies for every picture, but for every object— 
man, child, beast, cottage, tree or cliff—appearing in 
each picture. An impression is registered and 
treasured, months or years may pass before the 
artist has secured his picture; the complementary 
parts may evade him. Edward Stott’s art is the 
resultant of a combination of incident with the 
colour of surroundings. His method is not easily 
understood, but the assurance may be accepted 
that it involves infinite labour and infinite patience. 
Mortals who aspire to create must pay the penalty 
of their assumption of the prerogatives of their 
superiors. ‘To preserve the values when the theme 
has to be pieced together in the mind demands 
continuity of purpose, and purpose informed by 
knowledge. None but a master, none but a man 
of genius, can come through the ordeal successfully. 
Nothing must be shirked; every part must be of 
equal importance, and oh the agony of constant 
evasion, of repeated disappointments! Enough 
has been said of Mr. Stott’s method to demonstrate 
that to call him an Impressionist, as he is generally 
called, is something of a misnomer. It is true his 
method does in a certain sense justify his inclusion 
in the impressionist ranks. Colour, a lovely scheme 
of colour, is the central idea of all his pictures, but 
the ordinarily accepted idea of impressionistic art 
is, I am sure, as repulsive to Stott as it is to the 
baldest Philistine. He has a keen appreciation of 
all that is worthy in the art which has been handed 
down to us—Titian, Tintoretto, Velasquez, Con- 
stable and Turner. He is catholic, but of course 
he has his bias. He regards the painting of pic- 
tures as a task not to be lightly undertaken; as 
a serious business; he has no sympathy with men 
who gravely dismiss the art of the great ones of 
old, nor with those who regard the painting of a 
picture as a sensuous indulgence—an attitude of 
mind which invariably results in the person holding 
it becoming a mere thrower of paint on canvas. 
Edward Stott knows that the painter’s profession is 
a most exacting one. . To do anything great in it, 
one must practically become a monk. One must 
banish oneself from the world, content in nine 
cases out of ten to draw a blank so faras the prizes 
of life are concerned. Life is short and it is rare 
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indeed for a really great painter to achieve anything 
approaching universal recognition during his life- 
time. Until a man is dead—until, indeed, he has 
been dead long enough to have become a name 
rather than a personality—it is impossible to deter- 
mine what is his proper place in the realm of art. 
The personal element must be non-existent before 
the world can pass judgment on a painter’s art. 
The true artist comes to recognise this great fact, 
and he possesses his soul in patience. In the 
years of his adolescence, dreams of fame hold him 
up buoyantly. The natural desire to treat life asa 
playground can only be stifled by a keener desire 

that of self-aggrandisement. But presently this 
work 
itself, not the reward it will bring, is now his mis- 


desire, too, becomes attenuated, and the 


tress. In his secret soul he knows where he will 
be found; he may admit that accident may ex- 
clude him from his proper place; but if so, what 
He 
faithful to his high calling 


matter ? has done the work. He has been 
he may leave the rest 
to posterity. And Edward Stott may safely leave 
the rest to posterity. 


JAMES STANLEY LITTLE. 


OME YOUNGER 
ETCHERS. BY 
FREDERICK WED- 
MORE. 


the 


Painter-Etchers 


THouGH the Exhibitions of 


Royal 
affords a public and indeed nearly 


Society of 


the only public opportunity for esti- 
mating the course of English etching, 
as the art proceeds from year to year, 
it may be that there is being executed 
in silence, and in voluntary obscurity, 
a fair proportion of excellent work of 
which the amateur has scarcely the 
As 
painters do not all of them elect to 


chance of taking cognisance. 


paint up to “ exhibition-pitch,” so it 
may be that certain etchers are con- 
tent to do their work, and not to 
display it. I cannot honestly suppose 
that there is much of this; for, even 
putting the matter of professional 
prestige (which an artist rightly 
cherishes) out of the question, it is 
not likely that “the eternal want of 
which public men,” 


pence vexes 


leaves the etcher entirely unvisited. 


FROM 
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AN ETCHING 


To him, as to another, stray guineas come as 
comfortable things, and are they not most naturally 
to be acquired by showing prints on Exhibition 
walls, and courting for them the critical notice 
which, at the best, does much for their fame, 
and, even at the worst, extends their notoriety ? 
Yet though one cannot expect that diligent search 
shall discover much good new work outside the 
Painter-Etchers’ boundaries, it does discover sorme- 
thing. It discovers, for example, in Mr. Edgar 
Wilson an artist inspired by good men’s labours, 
and adding something of his own to the heritage 
Mr. Raven-Hill 
an artist who has not as yet etched much, but to 


he has received. It discovers in 
whom it has been given—somewhat suddenly as it 
Until 
day in July, to see Mr. Raven-Hill’s drawings at a 


appears—to etch excellently. I went, one 
place hard by Marlborough House, I was ignorant 
of the fact that this so brilliant pen-draughtsman 
of common life had etched at all. I beheld there 
six etchings. Not one was commonplace ; not one 
was executed with technique palpably insufficient ; 
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on the contrary, what was perhaps most remarkable 
of all was the high technical level this etcher had 
immediately sprung to. And not one print recalled, 
in its subject, or by évavura of treatment, or by 
any trace whatever of comic intention, the familiar 
themes of its producer. An art delicately observ- 
ant and wholly serious was evidenced in the six, 
and making inquiries as to the existence of more, 
I find Mr. Raven-Hill to be the author of one 
circus-subject, seen already in pen-and-ink work, 


SIC & 
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and of a little group of etchings dealing with the 
quaintness and vivacity of the town and life of 
Portsmouth. 

Why I wish, thus early in his career as an etcher, 
to welcome the work of Mr. Raven-Hill is because 
it evidences so immediately its author’s possession 
of the etcher’s instinct. In the few prints of 
Mr. Raven-Hill which I am privileged to know, I 
discern no instance of the treatment of a theme 
which in some other medium might have been 
treated with better effect. That is one great point. 
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Mr. Raven-Hill has taken up the needle of the 
etcher when the needle of the etcher was precisely 
the instrument that the true artist would choose. 
Did a theme offer the opportunity for curious and 
for pure line, Mr. Raven-Hill has seized it. The 
lines are well composed, and they are of great 
freedom ; the piece here reproduced is evidence 
of this. The work is thoroughly and admirably 
delicate. It avoids complicated problems—it does 
not perhaps yet even attempt to grapple with all the 
difficulties that the masters have 
faced. But of its kind, and so far as 
it proceeds, it is good entirely ; and 
that is all that I shall say about it, 
until, in the fulness of time, more of 
it shall have been made accessible 
to observation and comment. 

Even less in quantity than the 
etched work of Mr. Raven-Hill is, 
thus far perhaps, the etched work of 
Mr. Will Rothenstein—a young man 
whom the Royal Society of Painter- 
Etchers as yet knows not—whom it 
may know some day—an artist whose 
eccentricity cannot conceal his clever- 
ness, but whose cleverness must not, 
and will not as I think, be charged 
for ever with the weight of the merely 
curious. Mr. Rothenstein is very 
young. Of his etched work, so far 
as I have seen it, some is suggested 
visibly by Goya’s spirit, and much is 
the result of a familiarity with Goya’s 
themes and processes. Goya—who 
hesitates at nothing—does not com- 
mend himself to the ordinary Briton ; 
nor will Mr. Rothenstein at once 
commend himself to the ordinary 
Briton ; but I think he has a future, 
and a future not wholly dependent 
on the success of the clever com- 
positions which illustrate Ernest 
Dowson’s translation of Voltaire’s 
Pucelle d@ Orleans. 

Now the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers has 
for some time numbered among its members the 
already distinguished young etcher of whom I next 
speak. For several seasons Mr. Charles Holroyd— 
one of the finest of the pupils of Legros, and a pupil 
with a note too of his own, strong and unmistakable 
—for several seasons has he hung upon the walls of 
Pall Mall East his always grave, sometimes austere, 
yet always beautiful compositions. Holroyd ob- 
tained—some seven years ago it may have been— 
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the travelling scholarship of the Slade School. 
He went to Italy ; and Italy, as muchas Mr. Legros, 


has been his inspirer. 
well as of its art. 
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lines of its landscape—which even those of us who 
do not love Italy at all as Mr. Holroyd does, 
these 


recognise things impress 


cannot fail to 
Mr. Holroyd, and nourish him, and they bear fruit 
in his own dignified and restful art. 


Look at the 
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He is a lover of the land as 
Its air, its dignity, the stately 


thing which I shall venture to call his exquisite 


little summary of the Borghese Gardens—JSor- 
ghese Gardens—Study of Line. It is a “study 
of line” indeed. Atmosphere—I mean subtle 
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gradations of atmosphere—it does not pretend to 
have. It is all that it 
perfectly classical and dignified, from its bathing 


figures, its still pool, its bit of marsh land, and its 


meant to be; for it is 


rising poplar, on to the great background of noble 
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pines. Apart from this and other separate subjects 
which Mr. Holroyd has derived from Italian ex- 
perience and Italian dreams, he has executed two 
series, one of which and the last finished of the 
two is the “Icarus  series”—admirable for its 
grappling with difficult composition as well as with 
definite though somewhat fanciful story—while the 
other series illustrates, and is the direct result of 
Holroyd’s Italian experience, dealing as it does with 
the daily life, in cell, in chapel, in guest-chamber, 
in monastery garden, of the monks of Monte 
Oliveto. Mr. Holroyd lived with these brothers 
for awhile ; and in the quiet and solemnity of their 
daily ways he found at once his theme and the force 
with which to execute it. When his draughtsman- 
ship of the figure shall acquire subtlety—when on 
a larger scale he shall be able to represent it with 
the last refinements of Art—he will go yet further 
than he does to-day on his path to eminence as an 
original etcher. But perhaps having before him 
the plate of the interior with the three standing 
monks and the two seated in shadow, the reader 
may think that even this qualification to my praise 
is scarcely called for. And already how sensitive 
as well as how dignified!—see the charming 
sketching (sketching only, as I allow, and as I 
even insist), see then the charming sketching of 
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the figures in that Borghese Gardens plate I have 
already referred to. See the charming sketching 
of the figures, too, in the Ladies’ Guest House. 
And then turn to the grim and unforced satire of 
his Mew Rome—to the massive and noble beauty 
of his Midnight Mass, another of the Monte 
Oliveto set. You will allow that here there is 
variety—a measure of mastery too in the different 
themes—an execution not always indeed quite on 
a level with the high thought ; yet an execution 
adequate to express much, with no common power, 
and with no common charm. Mr. Holroyd makes 
no concession to the ignorant love of mere pretti- 
ness—but he has, I am thankful to say, no leaning 
in the direction of the yet more ignorant love of 
mere ugliness. Your own standards must be 
neither petty nor gross if you are to enter into 
the spirit of his work. His art, it seems to me, is 
the exponent of his personal delight in much that 
is dignified in Nature and dignified in Man. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


ITHOGRAPHS AND THEIR 
PRINTING. AN INTERVIEW 
WITH MR. FREDERICK 
GOULDING. 


To approach Mr. Gould- 
ing for a chat upon litho- 
graphy seemed at first blush 
almost absurd. Indeed, 
etching is so closely associ- 
ated with his name that it is 
hard to think of him in any 
other connection. For is he 
not officially enrolled master- 
printer to the Royal Society 
of Painter-Etchers? But for 
some time past lithography 
has been looked upon as the 
popular successor to etching. 
Not, perhaps, destined to re- 
place etching in the artist’s 
estimation, nor in any way to 
enter into direct rivalry with 
eauxfortes; but to be the 
subject of a new revival that 
shall enjoy a “boom,” to 
use expressive if undignified 
slang, and gain recognition 
as the movement, for the 
time being. 

Therefore to hear that 
Mr. Goulding had seriously 
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devoted himself to experiments in the prepara- 
tion of transfer-papers, and new modifications 
of printing from the stone, was in itself evidence 
that rumour had not lied. No doubt, the great 
exhibition in Paris to celebrate the centenary 
of lithography, has brought it more prominently 
before the general public in the last few months ; 
but, as readers of THE Stup10 need not be told, 
the series of lithographs by Mr. Whistler have 
proved long since that the undeserved neglect of a 
charming medium was a thing of the past. For 
what Mr. Whistler did yesterday and is doing to- 
day, a great many people are likely to do (if they 
can) the day after to-morrow. 

Yet even this fact would hardly explain the new 
interest in lithography which is being shown by 
those who are otherwise more or less opposed to 
Mr. Whistler’s methods. For, as those who study 
the history below the surface of any movement in 
art and literature are sure to discover, at- certain 
times a subject seems in the air, and attracts all 
sorts of temperaments to experiment with it 
simultaneously. This is the more odd, because a 
dozen instances could be adduced to show that 
the method which suddenly attracts new disciples 
quite independently, each being unconscious of 
the others, has been equally near at hand for 
experiment for years previously. As, when in 
1873, the French forms of verse were being written 
again in English after centuries of disuse half a 
dozen people chanced upon the same idea; so 
possibly lithography has attracted attention apart 
from the Songs in Stone, which were the first 
examples of its mew power that reached the 
English public. 

As a rule, however, a sudden re-awakening to, 
the advantages of a neglected art or craft is coinci- 
dental with improvements in its mechanism or some 
simplification of its laws or methods. In litho- 
graphy, it was no doubt the improvement of the 
specially-prepared paper, whereon drawings could 
be worked in chalk with as much freedom as upon 
the stone itself, which set artists experimenting. 
It is one thing to have a costly and unwieldy stone 
sent to your studio to be formally tried, and an- 
other to take a sheet of paper and work straight 
away with a crayon, rejecting failures, until one 
seems worth putting down on stone for trial proofs. 

This method of working has been unwarrantably 
discredited. There are those who have said that 
no drawing so made can be considered a genuine 
lithograph. But lately a certain artist sent a litho- 
graph in this way to the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, to find that it was at first refused on 
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these grounds. Afterwards, when the process was 
clearly explained to those in authority, they with- 
drew their objection. 

For, in this process, the drawing that was on the 
paper has vanished when the transfer to stone has 
been made—every jot and tittle of the artist’s 
handiwork has passed from the paper to the stone. 
Therefore, since his drawing was on the paper, and 
the paper after this treatment shows no sign of it, 
it is obvious that you cannot call such a transfer a 
reproduction. It is, in fact, but a purely mechanical 
shifting of the drawing, which no more affects the 
work itself than re-lining a tattered canvas or 
transferring a fresco from its place on the wall to a 
portable frame would affect the painting or fresco. 

It is needful to explain this point fully, because 
the new adherents of lithography seem destined 
to adopt this method of working. Ina day of mul- 
titudinous “ processes” for reproduction, it must 
be clearly understood that this is no “ process” 
(as the word is technically used to-day), but 
merely a mechanical expedient, whereby the face 
of a chalk line or dot is placed on the stone, and you 
have its back exposed instead. That is all the 
change that occurs—no modification, exaggeration, 
or any distortion, but an automatic removal of the 
sketch to a surface from which it can be printed. 
As a moment’s study will show, a print for a draw- 
ing thus shifted from paper to stone, yields an 
impression which keeps “the right and left” of 
the artist work as he drew it—not as in etching, 
or in a drawing made on the stone itself, in a 
reversed form. 

So much preamble is essential. 

“What made you turn your attention to litho- 
graphy ?” I began, as I found Mr. Goulding amid 
the results of his work. 

“It was at a meeting of the Art Workers’ Guild, 
where a demonstration of lithographic printing was 
given, which interested me very much, that led 
me to consider whether forty years’ experience in 
the printing of etchings might not be applied to 
printing lithographs. When I broached this theory, 
the opinion of many experts was contrary to mine, 
so I determined to prove that my view was prac- 
tical, and the results, as you will see, may be left to 

justify my belief.” 

“Do you claim to have discovered any new 
method or material ?” 

“No; but I think I have applied to the print- 
ing of lithographs certain principles that had 
hitherto been only used for etching. As for the 
material, I have used a special paper. The secret 
of its preparation I will make public shortly. Just 
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at present I would rather that the results should 
be judged on their own merits, without any pre- 
judice for or against the material that happened 
to be used.” 

“ But you do prefer paper to stone ?” 

“Yes; you can draw on paper with much 
greater freedom, and with less mechanical grain 
being apparent than upon stone.” 

“But some artists do not object to a definite 
grain?” 

“Possibly ; that is a matter of personal taste. 
However, if they would surely prefer a grain that 
is entirely devoid of mechanical regularity, I 
think some of the prints I can show you will 
prove that it does exist ; while, if they dislike a 
prominent grain, they can choose a texture quite 
devoid of any.” 

“Then I take it all these lithographs (as I 
began to look over a pile of some sixty proofs) 
have been drawn on your own paper ?” 

“Yes. None of those have been drawn upon 
stone. But although the paper is a most im- 
portant detail, it is the printing that I want you 
to notice first. If you ask how it is done, or 
why I tried for these effects, all I can do is to 
repeat that my forty years’ experience as a printer 
of etchings has been brought to bear upon it. I 
have not considered whether the course was 
orthodox or an innovation; but, looking at the 
drawings on the faced paper as I should upon an 
etched plate, I have endeavoured to give it the 
class of printing which should bring out its quality 
in the best way.” 

“In other words, you have added ré/roussage to 
the lithographer’s ordinary methods?” 

“ Rétroussage—no! that word would not express 
it accurately. Indeed, it is a term I never use. I 
prefer to use estompé—‘ stumping,’ in plain English. 
Rétroussage on a plate would mean one thing, and 
rétroussage as I use it—if you call it so—dquite 
another. Réfroussage in a sense has already been 
used for lithography ; but stumping is a much 
more expressive word, and describes a method not 
before used, I think, as you will find it on some of 
these prints. ‘The idea is much the same as the 
rétroussage of the etching printer, but the condi- 
tions are entirely different. For instance, in the one 
case you are using a warm plate and warm ink, and 
much depends upon the particular temperature ; in 
the other no warmth is applied.” 

“In lithography, then, you work to get an equal 
degree of ink?” 

“ By no means; it is the inequality of ink that, 
with other things, gives the variety.” 
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“What other things?” 

“ Well, here is one (taking up a most admirably 
drawn head of an old man by Alfred Hartley). 
This is not printed on brown paper as you may 
think, but on white. I first printed the drawing, 
then over this I printed a tone of solid brown, the 
ink being wiped here and there on the stone, 
according to the modelling of the planes of the 
head. In two-colour printing you may have seen 
something of the same effect, but then the transi- 
tion from dark to light was abrupt, or at best an 
affair of stippling. Here, as you can see, I can get 
an imperceptible gradation, as subtle as the finest 
wash. Mind you, I do not say all lithographs 
should be so printed, nor even that this one must 
always be printed in this fashion; but I do say 
that it yields an effect legitimately produced which 
has not so far, I believe, been attempted on the 
stone.” 

“It would be very difficult to tell this from the 
original drawing if both were framed side by side,” 
I said. 

“There is no original drawing, except the print,” 
said Mr. Goulding. ‘“‘ Lithography is not a repro- 
duction ; it is a replica, a multiplication of copies ; 
not a facsimile, or a paraphrase, but the actual 
drawing. That is where it differs from so many 
other processes. To all intents and purposes this 
bold drawing of Sargent’s is his actual work, every 
dot and gradation he set down is there. And this 
of Watts’ (a head exquisitely modelled, as delicate 
as a silver-point or a fine ‘ platinotype photograph ’) 
is, atom for atom, as Mr. Watts drew it. Look at 
it with a magnifying-glass. You will see no grain, 
no regular texture, but just the effect of an exqui- 
sitely dainty pencil drawing upon fairly smooth 
paper.” 

“These are printed from the original transferred 
drawing and not from ‘ transfers’ as they are called 
in the trade?” I said incautiously. 

Mr. Goulding swept away the words with an 
impetuous disclaimer. “You can only take a 
certain number of fine impressions off a stone,” 
he said. “Just as a dry-point unsteeled is limited 
in the possible prints in a first-rate state it will 
allow to be taken, so is a good lithograph. Some, 
of course, will yield more impressions than others, 
but at most the number is limited, so that a fine 
lithograph should be as rare and worth as much 
from that factor, as a fine etching.” 

“In Zhe Head by Mr. Hartley, and in this,” I 
said, taking up another drawing with two printings, 
“how do you arrange for the second colour-im- 
pression ?” 
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“I take another stone, with just a plan of the 
design upon it, and ink it all over ; then I wipe out 
this tint, here and there ; in fact, the hand of the 
printer replaces the ordinary tint of the chromo- 
lithograph.” 

“The added tint has been used before?” 

“Yes, often enough. In Roberts’ Holy Land, 
for instance, there was a second printing manipu- 
lated to suit the subject, but in a way entirely 
different.” 

“Here is quite another experiment,” said Mr. 
Goulding, taking up a river scene by Frank Short. 
“In this the drawing was transferred to stone, and 
then a mezzotint grain was transferred right over 
it. This the artist worked upon, scraping away 
exactly as he would on a rocked plate, so the result 
is a true litho-mezzotint.” 

And then Mr. Goulding showed me a quantity of 
lithographs by Sir Frederic Leighton, P.R.A., Mr. 
G. F. Watts, R.A., Mr. Alma Tadema, R.A, Mr. 
John Sargent, A.R.A., and many others, including 
a most dainty Dutch subject by Mr. C. J. Watson. 

“That is a little tricky in its printing,” said 
Mr. Goulding, as I paused to examine it, “and it 
has had only one printing, but the colour, as you 
see, is graduated in tint. Here is another in black ; 
you can compare the two. In.the first, the red of 
the upper part imparts quite a different shade to 
the untouched ground of the paper from that 
which the rich hues at the bottom yields. It is 
just the result of the juxtaposition of colours in 
the paper, the same creamy-white throughout, only 
the eye is deceived into thinking the sky at the 
top is a different shade to the water at the foot.” 

“Were these shown at the Centenary Exhibition 
in Paris?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Goulding, “ nearlyall. Indeed, 
many were produced expressly for that Exhibition. 
Yes ; they will be seen in London soon, I hope, at 
the Rembrandt Head Gallery. Shall I occupy it 
entirely? I hope not ; I would rather others shared 
it with me. Remember,” he said, as a last word, 
“all I claim is to have applied the principles of 
the printing of etchings to the printing of litho- 
graphs. Whether you like the result or not is a 
matter of taste ; but I think I may say that I have 
done what I set out to do.” 

By the kindness of those concerned, several of 
these lithographs have been reproduced here ; and 
the fact that the reproductions differ in no way 
from the result that would have been obtained 
from the artist’s drawing on the faced paper, is 
proof that, save for the convenience of multiply- 
ing copies, the “process” is non-existent. If the 
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drawing be good, and printed as Mr. Goulding can 
print it, instead of a unique autograph original, 
you get a dozen or a score of originals, that is all. 
Of course where stumping comes in, and a second 
stone is used, the effect is due in equal shares to 
draughtsman and printer. 

It would be a side issue to discuss how far 
another personality should manipulate an artist’s 
work. Besides, the question has been long since 
fought out over etching. If the etcher or litho- 
grapher be his own printer, nobody objects. And 
judging by the number of artists who exhibit their 
plates printed by Mr. Goulding, with his signature 
added to theirs upon the proofs, it is evident that 
the few purists who still maintain that the person- 
ality of the printer must never intrude, are in the 
minority. 

That a most interesting field is opened out by 
Mr. Goulding’s experiments it is impossible to 
doubt ; and since new methods and new materials 
always appear with a certain freshness and tempt 
draughtsmen to new enterprise, it is probable that 
the Goulding lithographs will start a new school of 
draughtsmen for stone, who will add no few things 
to English art well worth adding. 


HE FIREPLACE OF THE 
SUBURBAN HOUSE. BY 
M. H. BAILLIE SCOTT, 
ARCHITECT. 


So much of the comfort as well as the beauty of 
a room depend on a well-arranged fireside that 
few will underrate its importance. It is at the 
fireside that the interest of the room is focussed, 
and in our inconstant climate we may be driven, 
at almost any season of the year, to seek there that 
brightness and warmth which we fail to find in the 
outside world. 

In the average house the treatment of the fire- 
place is painfully ugly, and the coarsely modelled 
cast-iron grate, with its mantelpiece of enamelled 
slate, are things which one can only try to oblite- 
rate with drapery, while the stock overmantel with 
its bevelled mirrors and flimsy construction is 
hardly less objectionable. 

In order to start fair with the consideration of 
fireplace treatment, it will be necessary to dismiss 
all such atrocities from our minds and mentally 
picture the fireplaces of an earlier age, when the 
art of home-making was so well understood. The 
cottage ingle-nook, with its broad brick hearth, its 
wide settle and roughly hewn cak beam, if not 
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quite achieving our modern ideas of comfort, will 
serve as an example of that simple homely dignity 
of style which should be aimed at, and so will make 
a very good starting-point in the consideration of 
fireplace treatment. A vision which may be help- 
fully conjured up whenever we are tempted to 
lapse into pettiness or flimsiness of treatment, or 


been necessary to have made a special effort. Now, 
however, the whole weight of custom and usage is 
in the other scale, and the beautiful in house 
decoration is necessarily the eccentric ; the common 
property of the many has become the special gift 
of the few. 
To return to the fireside: let it be borne in mind 
that its beauty will be mainly achieved in a 
negative way ; by adding nothing to the few 





essential features, nothing to the effect, by 
setting the right thing in the right place and 
then doing nothing more. 

That acquisitive magpie-like tendency 
which results in the accumulation of orna- 
ments which do not ornament, and furniture 
which does not furnish, must be held sternly 
in check, and the final result must bear the 
impress of a discriminating and thoughtful 
mind. 

It is not enough that the things so ac- 
quired are beautiful—as few of them are in 
the true sense of the word—unless they 









































possess the particular kind of beauty which 
shall be in harmony with the character of 
our home—unless they add their influence 
in enforcing that quality of inviting homeli- 
ness which is the one thing needful in home 
decoration. 

In planning an ingle it is not desirable to 
construct it in the usual way—that is, form- 
ing a recess in the centre of one side of the 
room ; for if this recess is made deep enough 
to secure a comfortable seat six or seven feet 
long on each side of the fire, the cosiness of 
the ingle-nook is gained at the expense of 
the room itself, which is left out in the cold. 
If, on the other hand, the recess is made 
shallower, the seats on each side become 
undesirably shortened. 

In most cases it will be found better to 
avoid this symmetrical form of ingle-nook, 
and to make the recess so that one of its 
sides is formed by the end wall of the room. 
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whenever the constant and quietly insistent influ- 
ence of our surroundings lead us to insensibly 
adopt in some measure the ideal of Mr. Podsnap 
and his kind. For it must be remembered that at 
one time everything in connection with the making 
of a home was almost invariably done in the right 
way, so that to attain the degree of ugliness which 
marks the average house of to-day, it would have 
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This will allow of a long seat on one side of 

the fire without removing the fireplace from 

the room itself. 
The seats in an ingle-nook are very important 
features, because, as they are fixed and immovable, 
it becomes a point for very careful consideration 
that they should be placed at exactly the right dis- 
tance from the fire, and that they should be so 
proportioned as to be sufficiently comfortable ; 
otherwise one may be in the position of a man 
known to the writer who, finding the seats in his 
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fire as compared with the 
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uncompromising hardness 
of the glazed tiles. 

The hearth is a very 
essential feature in the 
treatment of the fireplace. 
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In olden times it was con- 
sidered the symbol of the 
home-life, and even now 
we talk of the domestic 
hearth, although in the 
average house it has 
dwindled down to a few 
tiles with a steel fender. 
A broad brick hearth wil] 
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DRAWING-ROOM FIREPLACE 


new ingle-nook severely uncomfortable, and yet 
feeling that they could not altogether be ignored, 
used them only for a certain time every day by 
way of penance before retreating to a comfortable 
armchair. 

The use of brickwork gives a homely character 
to the fireplace, especially if bricks with some 
variety of colour are used with a good mortar joint. 
The action of the smoke from the fire on such 
brickwork will form beautiful tones of dusky red, 
and there is an especial charm about a sympathetic 
surface of this kind which takes the impress of the 
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be especially appropriate 
to an ingle-nook and will 
give plenty of space for 
piles of logs on each side of the fire, and impart a 
general air of hospitality to the fireplace. 

Great care, however, will be necessary in select- 
ing the bricks for such a hearth, for the builder 
with the best intentions will probably provide 
bricks which are perfect only from a mechanical 
point of view, and which do not present that 
characteristic surface which belongs to burnt clay 
and nothing else. 

Here as elsewhere we have to contend with that 
mechanical ideal which is the mark of almost all 
modern work, and which takes no account of 
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textures or surfaces, but re- 
duces everything to one 
monctonous’ dead level. 
Those who have felt the 
charm of an old beam with 
its adzed surface will be able 
to appreciate how all this 
is lost under the modern 
joiner’s plane, and this is 





but one example amongst 
many of the degradation of 
modern craftsmanship _ in 
this respect. 

The mantelshelf has now 
come to be considered 
almost the essential adjunct 
of the fireplace, and although 
its adoption is generally due 
to thoughtless and mechani- 
cal repetition there is much 
to be said in its favour. It 
affords a very suitable posi- 
tion for decorative speci- 
mens of china or metal-work 
which, if carefully chosen 
and arranged, will all help 
to give its due importance 
to the fireplace. It should, 
however, be specially borne 
in mind that a few good 
specimens will be far more 
effective than a number of 
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inferior ornaments. 

In choosing decorative 
articles for such a position, 
the general homely character which it has been our 
object throughout to attain should be specially 
bornein mind. The old brass candlesticks which 
are generally relegated to the kitchen, exactly 
enforce this homely note, and there are few things 
more inviting than the twinkling lights of the 
polished metal against a background of dark oak. 
So we may have recourse to the kitchen again for 
a few old willow-pattern plates, and then witha 
mug of flowers our mantelshelf may be considered 
complete. The term “mug” has been used advisedly, 
because vases are almost invariably so ugly in form 
and colour that the very name has become cor- 
rupted with evil associations, and suggests nothing 
but the mantelshelf of the lodging-house with its 
artificial flowers under glass and its bespangled 
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vases. 
It is a painful thing for the architect to design a 
mantelpiece for which he dares not hope to choose 
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the ornaments, and which may become a resting- 
place for he knows not what atrocities in china 
and glass. The most satisfactory results are only 
obtained when the mantelpiece and ornaments are 
considered together. In designing a mantelpiece, 
for instance, in dark oak or ebony, much of the 
effect may depend on the extent to which the dark 
background is relieved by china plates or vases, 
and these things should be considered in the 
original design. The mantelpiece may not neces- 
sarily be complete in itself, and may be made, 
absolutely simple, to form a suitable foil to some 
superb specimen of china or metal-work. 

Grates may be broadly classified under two 
heads, as movable or fixed; the former including 
the various kinds of fire-baskets and dog-grates, 
and the latter the modern varieties of cast-iron 
grates. These latter have generally been of such 
phenomenal ugliness, that many art-loving people 
105 
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have acquired a prejudice against cast-iron. If, 
however, a cast-iron grate is designed with carefully 
modelled ornaments, it may be made a very artistic 
object, though it never quite attains to the simple 
homeliness of effect gained by the cast-iron fire- 
basket on the open hearth. 

Most of the wrought-iron grates of the shops, 
however good they may be in design, all bear the 
mark of articles mechanically executed by the 
dozen for sale. That unique individual character 
which may be noted in old wrought-iron work 
dumbly expressing the love of the workman for his 
work, although it may seem a trivial matter, is just 
the little more which constitutes the essential 
difference between the lifeless commercial product 
and the vital work of art. 

The dog-grate, which is here illustrated, was 
made by a local smith from a design by the present 
writer. 

It will not be out of place here to suggest some 
improvement in the design of the kitchen range 
from an artistic point of view, for although we can 
hardly hope to attain to the exquisite picturesque- 
ness of the old cooking apparatus, it may at least 
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be contended that the modern range is unneces- 
sarily ugly, and might be treated with advantage in 
asimpler manner. The elaborate sham hinges and 
mouldings which form part of the oven-door might 
well be dispensed with, and the whole range might 
at least be made inoffensive in design. 

Glazed tiles may be used in the fireplace, either 
in connection with a cast-iron grate or in lining 
the recess for a dog-grate. Perhaps the most 
effective, especially if used with red brick, are the 
blue and white Dutch tiles which present such a 
variety and quaintness of pattern. The average 
pattern tile cannot be recommended from an 
artistic point of view, but some very good effects 
may be obtained by using the plain glazed tiles in 
various colours. Of these, perhaps the best are 
those with what is called an antique ground and 
a rich peacock blue or green, will form a very 
good background to copper-work in the grate and 
dogs. 

The designing of coal-scuttles was so fully dis- 
cussed in connection with the competition in THE 
Stup1o that little can be added here on the 
subject. The design which is illustrated consists 
of an oak box stained a dark purple and orna- 
mented with hammered copper. The front opens 
downwards so that the coal falls forward and is 
kept in at the sides by pieces of sheet iron which 
move forwards with the lid. 

This coal-box would be suitable for a seat, and 
although the writer has little liking for articles of 
furniture which “contrive a double debtto pay,” 
there is a special advantage in making use of a 
coal-box in this way at a fireside when the space is 
somewhat limited. 

A corner fireplace is particularly adapted for a 
small room, and the illustration shows a suggested 
treatment for a homely entrance hall. It is difficult 
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to realise the effect of the 
colour of this fireplace 
from a black and white re- 
production. ‘The general 
warmth of the tone is 
relieved by cool broad 
surfaces of white stone, 
which give a solid con- 
structional appearance. 
The central keystone of 
dull red stone carries the 
shelf, on which is placed a 
copper repoussé tray. 

A few words may here 
be added in description of 
the remaining sketches and 
photographs of fireplaces 
which form the illustra- 
tions to this article. 

The photograph of a 
dining-room fireplace on 
this page, and the sketch 
of a dining-room fireplace 
on page 104, depend for their effect on mellow tones 
of dark oak relieved by brilliant copper-work and 
china, and above by white plaster. 

In the former, the principal nate of colour is 
conveyed by the small stained-glass window which 
lights up a shady corner with a jewel-like effect of 
crimson, blue and green, in conjunction with white 


glass. 
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In the latter, the cast-iron grate is flanked by 
broad spaces of blue and white tiles, which make a 
pleasant contrast to the copper repoussé work 
above and the red-brick hearth beneath. 

Over the shelf a quaint cupboard shows gleams 
of homely china through its panels of leaded glass. 
At the sides, recesses and cupboards give a resting- 
place for favourite books, pipes, and other fireside 
treasures. The whole is 
dominated by the central 
portrait and the half-timber 
work panels. 

The design for a dining- 
room ingle-nook, on page 
103, is an example of the 
unsymmetrical form which 
has been previously recom 
mended. It is an amplifi- 
cation of a rough sketch 
which appeared in the 
January number of THe 
Stup10 for this year, as an 
illustration to an article on 
the suburban house. 

The gaiety and bright- 
ness of colouring in the 
drawing-room fireplace, on 
page 104, is in marked 
contrast to the quiet tones 
of the dining-room. The 
white woodwork, with its 
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FIG. I.—LEATHER WORK, FIRST STAGE 


broad surfaces and simple mouldings, gives addi- 
tional value to the decoration in colour and gilding 
over the central cupboard. The couch is covered 
with dainty chintz, and the whole scheme of colour 
is high-pitched and brilliant. 

The photograph of a drawing-room fireplace is 
somewhat lower in tone and richer in colour. The 
woodwork is stained green, and the mouldings are 
enriched with gilding and quiet blues and reds. 
In the bedroom mantelpiece white woodwork is 
relieved by hammered copper and blue and white 
tiles, and in the general treatment a dainty and 
delicate character has been aimed at. 

The fireplace is capable of such infinite variety 
of treatment, that this article cannot be concluded 
without some expression of the author’s sense of 
the inadequacy of the illustrations in presenting a 
comprehensive view of the subject. 

It will be enough if they convey some idea of 
that feeling of homely simplicity which has been 
insisted on throughout. 

Good taste may be made evident in the simplest 
cottage as in the most luxurious palace ; moreover, 
it is generally economical in the long run. 

M. H. B. Scort. 
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NCISED AND EMBOSSED 
LEATHER WORK. 


Ir is hard to keep to dispassionate state- 
ments of fact when discussing the craft of 
incised and embossed leather. First, because it 
is one which, falling well within the range of 
things an amateur may achieve successfully, is also 
quite open to as much art as may be brought to 
bear upon it ; and, secondly, because it is not, like 
too many home industries, an excuse for pro- 
ducing merely superfluous ornaments. Simply or 
elaborately decorated, according to the skill of 
the worker, it may be made, in either instance, 
admirably artistic, and become ultimately an 
integral portion of the permanent binding of a 
book, a card-case, or some other really useful 
article. 

Again, it is a craft peculiarly fitted for amateurs, 
since it is neither noisy nor demands much 
muscular exertion. Its working does not imply an 
untidy litter, requiring it to be pursued in lumber- 
rooms or outhouses; its materials are not costly, 
and, given obedience to a very simple technique, 
it allows full scope to the designer to carry out his, 
or her, own ideas. 

Some time ago THE Srupio illustrated many 

















FIG. 2.—LEATHER WORK, SECOND STAGE 
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FIG. 3.—LEATHER WORK, THIRD, STAGE 


examples by Mr. H. Jacobsen, a master of the 
craft, and an excellent designer in the German 
manner. ‘To this gentleman we are indebted for 
the examples, Figs. 1 to 4, which have been prepared 
by him especially for illustration here in order that 
the various stages of the process to which we shall 
now refer may be more thoroughly comprehended 
by our readers. 

Although, in our pages, design naturally demands 
the first place, and should be well considered 
before working—no matter whether it be an essay 
for a ’prentice hand or a masterpiece for exhibition 
that is in question ; yet the technique of the work 
is only put in a secondary place, because, like many 
other fundamental truths, the necessity for recog- 
nising it is so vital that its importance goes 
without sayiig. 

A brief summary of the process may be given 
here. The leather used for this work is either 
cowhide or calf-skin, of a light brown colour and 
fairly thick substance ; this may be obtained spe- 
cially prepared from several addresses in London. 
“Ordinary shoemaker’s or saddler’s leather is 
quite useless,” so says a well-known authority ; 
while another, equally deserving of attention, is 
silent on the matter; at first, however, it is best 





to make no experiments, but procure the orthodox 
substance, and follow the wholesome practice of 
previous workers. 

The initial step is naturally to choose the design 
and place it upon the leather. No matter how facile 
with the pencil you may be, it is best to draw the 
pattern on paper or on tracing cloth. To transfer 
it, place the leather on a drawing-board, and pin 
your design in its proper place upon it. See that 
it is firmly fixed, so that the paper does not shift. 
To obtain a good grip upon the paper (unless the 
three pointed drawing-pins are used), a scrap 
of cardboard, placed upon the design so that each 
drawing-pin passes through it, secures several 
advantages; it has a tighter hold, and after- 
wards this same scrap of card is easily lifted, 
bringing the pin away with it, thus saving damage 
to finger or finger-nails. 

Having fixed the design parallel with the edges 
of the leather, trace the entire outline with the 
bluntly-pointed tool made specially for this purpose. 
When the paper is removed, the tracing should 
show in a clear polished line upon the surface of 
the leather (Fig. 1). Should you be using cow- 
hide, it is best to damp the surface slightly with 
































FIG. 4.—LEATHER WORK, FOURTH STAGE 
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a sponge before tracing, but for calf it is not neces- 


sary to wet the leather. 


The next step is to incise the outlines of the entire 
pattern with a small knife. For this the leather is 
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laid on a very hard wooden board, or on a marble 
or slate slab. Upon the precision with which the 
outline is followed, and the care taken in cutting 
quite half through the leather, but no deeper or 
less deep, depends much of the beauty of the 
110 
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finished work. The knife is held in an upright 
position in the right hand, much as one holds a 
pen, and as it is pushed along it is guided and 
supported by either the thumb or finger of the left 
hand. At this stage of the 
work it is well to avoid 
allowing the incisions to 
cross or run into each 
other, and leaving too 
slight spaces between the 
cuts. 

Having finished this first 
incision of the pattern, 
slightly sponge the leather, 
and with the special model- 
ling tool go over the lines 
again, opening them, by 
drawing the tool towards 
you (Fig. 2). Then with 
the broader side of the tool 
press down all the back- 
ground until the design 
itself stands up in relief, 
looking like a thin piece of 
fretwork fixed to a solid 
background (Fig. 3). 

Now comes the model- 
ling of the design, which 
for the highest relief is done 
from the back ; during this 
stage the leather should be 
damp at the back, and not 
quite dry on the surface. 
To ensure these parts keep- 
ing their places, a mixture 
of paste made of rye meal 
and sawdust worked up 
with a little water is pressed 
into them, and allowed to 
dry; or a modelling wax, 
well kneaded, is applied for 
the same purpose; if the 
latter be used, great care 
must be taken to avoid 
moisture, either on the 
leather or on the hands; 
when the hollows are filled 
up, tissue-paper should be 
placed over the back, so 
that working again on the front surface (when 
the filling of the hollows is dry) will not cause 
it to stick to the slab. For modelling on the 
face, undercutting is sometimes employed to raise 
certain portions; other and smaller details are 
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that the doctrine of proportion, which is the 
essence of architecture, is the chief quality. Of 
course the curves of the pattern must be grace- 
ful, the forms accurately drawn, the lines which 
are intended to be parallel true parallels, and 
geometrical laws as well as mere subtle princi- 
ples faithfully obeyed. But although all this 
goes to the making of a design good in itself, yet 








worked entirely by the modelling tool. The 
‘d illustration (Fig. 4) will help to explain the added 
fi detail, but it is not quite possible to put the 
“i method into written advice. Here the personal 
d equation counts for so much. For early pieces it 
< is best to copy good examples; or take a few 
h lessons, where practicable, from an expert. Still 
. no difficulties are likely to arise that will not 
“ vanish once they are attacked 
7 seriously ; and as for surface 
t modelling, you. are working Ty 
‘ with each touch clearly seen 48 
all the time, it needs but a 
‘ little practice to become . 
; efficient. , 

When the modelling of the 
design is- completed, the 
background may be worked 
over with one of the proper 


tools, until it is flat and 
polished; or if a_ broken 
ground is prepared, it may 
be obtained by using a punch 
in a small pattern—either 
dots, crosses, or rings applied 
closely together—to give a 
grained effect. 

Finally, the leather may be 
stained and varnished, with 
gilding or colour added to 
certain portions if desired ; 
especially to the arms, if 
heraldry is introduced into 
the design. After this it 
may be necessary to work 
again with the modelling tool, 
to restore the sharpness lost 
in certain parts. 

This may suffice for a rough 
outline of the process, which 
is not given so much for a 





working guide (although no 
details but those to be dis- 
covered by actual practice 
are omitted), as by way of 
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proving that this really beautiful handwork requires 
little more than dexterity and precision, combined 
with a feeling for line and proportion, to be within 


the reach of any one. 


The style of design suitable for this work is a 
Here, as in all 


far less easy thing to explain. 


decoration, one has to hark back 
tural principles. Indeed, the more decoration of 
any sort is studied, the more clearly do you see 
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FIG. 6 LEATHER WORK BOOK-COVER 
(See page 113) 


when wrongly applied the result may be un- 
beautiful. 

For the right canons of proportion can scarcely 
be tabulated, any more than the right words to 
employ in poetry can be foreseen and explained in a 
handbook. - The right method is a proof of artistic 
instinct, that in its highest manifestation comes near 
genius. Without asking too much of designers, 
it is enough to bid them study really fine work of 
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FIG. 7.—DESIGN FORK LEATHER WORK 


any style, and note how well it obeys the un- 
written law. The margin of a panel—and 
probably all designs to be worked in this way, 
whether square or circular, oval or irregular, 
are practically panels—must be wide enough 
to dignify the centre, yet not too wide to make 
the centre meaningless. Yet even this simple 
matter refuses to be stated mathematically. 
How much more, then, is it hard to decide 
what should be the proportion of the detail 
employed for the filling of the panel? In 
Celtic work, you find the whole growth of 
pattern, roughly speaking, in bands of similar 
width. In renaissance work, the thinnest 
stems are combined with heavy foliage; in 
Gothic art, a rough imitation of Nature rules ; 
in some modern work, the Japanese, for in- 
stance, you have almost a literal transcript of 
Nature. But even in this last, the literalism 
is obedient to convention to a far greater 
degree than the average person imagines. The 
details of the work of Japan designers may 
look as accurate as a pictorial or photographic 
transcript, but the placing of the flower or 
branch, or whatever be the subject, is usually 
obedient to clearly defined rules, which have 
been put on record by their chief artists, 
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and obeys positive conven- 
tions. 

Now, in this leather work, 
the first thing is to secure a 
pleasant fitness in the scale 
of the design ; if bold, and 
comparatively large masses 
are used, the finish should be 
broad and simple ; if finely- 
wrought forms are employed, 
the whole design should be 
more delicate in treatment. 

Above all, the fact that the 
material is leather should 
never be hidden. In some 
examples of this work, you 
find so much detail crowded 
over the whole surface, that 
it might be papier-mache or 
carved wood, for all the eye 
discovers at first sight. It is 
a pity to disguise the texture 
of a beautiful material, by 
worrying every atom of its 
surface with modelling or 
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The Photographic Salon 


punching ; a certain amount of plain spaces denotes 
the decorative value of the ornament. 

A last word on making up the decorated leather. 
This is not a task within the reach of the novice; 
hardly any craft, so purely mechanical in its details 
as is this, needs such exquisite dexterity and accu- 
racy. Mere craft itself becomes almost an art in 
bookbinding and its kindred branches. Not merely 
have the joints and edges to be finished to the last 
degree of perfection, but the material must be kept 
spotless the while. When, as in this case, it is im- 
possible to put the work under heavy pressure, the 
manipulation becomes still more difficult. Indeed, 
it is as well for leather-workers, who have not time 
to master the entirely distinct craft of leather binding, 
to send their finished sheets to a capable binder. 
For the whole work comes, rightly, into a book- 
binder’s province, whether it be intended for printed 
volumes, for reading-cases, blotting-books, jewel- 
boxes, or the hundred other trifles suitable for 
leather. Even an indifferent piece of decoration 
gains by good mounting; but no piece, however 
exquisite, does not suffer fatally if it be clumsily 
applied to the article it is intended to adorn. Nor 
need any leather-worker feel it derogatory to resort 
to a binder ; the poet does not print his poems, nor 
the painter frame his pictures. Each is willing to 
allow other experts to present his work to the 
public ; but in each case he exercises caution over 
their exuberant fancy, which hint, to superintend 
the bookbinder, is the final word on the subject 
here. A word more should be added in reference 
to our illustrations. Fig. 5 is an excellent example 
of a quite recent design by Mr. Jacobsen. Fig. 6 
is a design which has been executed under the 
direction of Miss Bassett in the Leighton Buzzard 
branch of the Home Arts and Industries Associa- 
tion. Figs. 7 and 8 are from designs by Mr. 
Gleeson White, and are given as suggestions for a 
modern treatment of leather work. 


HE PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON. 


THE Photographic Salon closed its 
third annual exhibition early in this 
month. Doubtless it would be un- 

reasonable to assert that the special application of 
photography to pictorial representation has, as yet, 
reached anything like perfection, that the possi- 
bilities it may contain have been exhausted, or 
that it has left the stage of dilettanteism to assume 
the position of a serious profession. At the same 
time the mission which the promoters of this 
exhibition set themselves to carry on, three years 


ago, has certainly not failed to accomplish as much 
as the most sanguine of its supporters could have 
desired that it should do. The standard of work 
shown has improved in quality; new and unex- 
pected methods of treatment have come to the 
front, and the ground opened up by the pioneers 
of a year or two ago has been worked with success 
by those who have followed in their footsteps. 
There is, of course, at present, in photography 
nothing which can be called an established school. 
There are no masters, and no pupils who can sit 
at their feet in their studios. Everything is tenta- 
tive, and the only way in which progress can be 
watched, and lessons learned, is by the study of 
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examples at such an exhibition as that of the 
Even there, in the best work 
shown, the inquirer who is not above taking hints, 


Photographic Salon. 


is looking at things almost, as it were, in the 
dark. Some aids in the production of much 
admired effects, probably very simple in 
themselves, are jealously guarded as import- 
ant secrets, and the first to make use of 
them considers himself justified in assuming 
a kind of patent right over them. It can- 
not, of course, be asserted for a moment 
that the feeling just alluded to, is peculiar 
to the photographic exhibitor, but from the 
point of view of pictorial photography which 
is taken by the organisers of the Salon, 
methods of the kind are scarcely likely to 
promote the object which they have at 
heart. Where there is question of anything 
more than mechanical handling there can 
be no secret worth guarding as such, if it 
can be told in a moment and easily followed, 
and the standard of work which the Salon 
has consistently set since the commence- 
ment, can certainly depend in no way upon 
tricks, or trade secrets, which sooner or 
later are bound to be found out and ap- 
praised at their true value. The painter's 
art stands on a more established basis, but 
in the present position of photography an 
unselfish policy would probably prove, in 
the long run, to be of greater benefit to the 
individual. 
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amateur. 





‘* VENGEANCE " 





It may be as well to say 
here that if in the course of 
the present paper the writer 
makes use of the term Art 
in connection with photo- 
graphy—a term which in 
some quarters is hotly con- 
tested—it is for the sake of 
convenience, and to avoid 
a roundabout method of 
stating things, which might 
otherwise become _neces- 
sary. It is not intended to 
be assertive of more than 
is already conceded by 
many, and, at the same 
time, there is no desire to 
minimise whatever credit 
in this direction may be 
properly due. 

The exhibition which 
has just closed continued 


to show very clearly that the best forms of pictorial 
art in photography are still in the hands of the 
By this it is not meant to imply that the 
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The Photographic Salon 


meets with, for instance at 
railway stations, and in the 
album of the traveller, the 
production of which forms a 
very lucrative trade or pro- 
fession of its own. Things 
such as these, however pro- 
per to exhibitions which 
should illustrate every phase 
of photography, are not 
wanted at the Dudley Gal- 
lery. On the other hand, 
as things stand at present, 
to offer to fhe general 
public the best of the land- 
scape and figure work which 
we may see here, would pro- 
bably spell ruin to those who 
should look to it for their 
living. And yet it is curi- 
ous to take note of the sales 
and prices of pictures of this 
kind which the experience 
of three exhibitions may 
show. When it is con- 
sidered that single prints are 
priced, and eagerly pur- 
chased at two, three, five, 
and even more guineas each, 
there would appear to be a 
possibility that, the class of 
work being more generally 
known, the artist photo- 
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profession known as photographer was not repre- 
sented on the walls. On the contrary, a very large 
proportion of the finest work shown came from 
those who follow that profession. But, in exhibit- 
ing in this gallery, what is called showcase work has 
very little chance of acceptance, and the names of 
those who are the best known and the most 
popular in the estimation of the public who go to 
the photographer to have their likenesses taken are 
here conspicuous by their absence. The produc- 
tions of his daily employment are not those which 
the photographer by profession sends to the Photo- 
graphic Salon. He exhibits there as an amateur 
in the completest sense of the word. Not only in 
portrait but in landscape work also, is this evident. 
Every one is acquainted with the type of photo- 
graph of familiar scenes and places which one 
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grapher by profession may 
arise, and even thrive by his 
work. At present, however, 
the term “the new photo- 
graph ” is still applicable. It is surprising how new 
it remains to all except the few amongst the general 
public whom curiosity or some other accident has 
induced to pay a visit to this exhibition. While 
this remains the case it is to the amateur that we 
must still look for our appreciation of pictorial 
photography, and when we consider also that it is 
to him, working only in leisure moments snatched 
from his daily occupation, our amazement may be 
the greater at the results achieved. 

The Photographic Salon had several features of 
unusual interest. In the first place the general 
character of the exhibits showed a more subdued, 
it may even be said hesitating, and timidly ex- 
pressed intention than was found in the two pre- 
vious years. Next, the increasing popularity of 
this exhibition, and the encomiums of the general 
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The Photographic Salon 


press aroused a feeling of antagonism and hostility 
to its claims to be something more than the out- 
come of a merely mechanical system, and protests 
were more loudly and frequently made than 
hitherto. The predominance, and in some cases 
pre-eminence of the foreign exhibitors, and the 
attempt, boldly made for 
the first time, to present the 
nude in photography were 
other things to be remarked, 
and, finally, a method of 
printing in pigments which 
is certain to have a great in- 
fluence upon the future of 
pictorial photography was 
illustrated by examples, 
which in the present early 
stage of the method may 
truly be called admirable 
and full of promise. An 
article in THe StupIo some 
two years ago described this 
system of the direct applica- 
tion of pigments to paper, 
fixed there by the action of 
light and the personal con- 
trol which the artist has in 
his hands.. No one has 
practised this method more 
successfully than M. De- 
machy. But the criticisms 
which these results aroused 
showed how difficult it is to 
free our minds from pre- 
conceived notions of what 
constitutes a photograph. 
Pictures such as these in- 
evitably lead us to consider 
them as we consider those 
produced by any other gra- 
phic methods, and would 
appear to justify the perhaps 
somewhat bold assertion in 
the “Forewords” to the 
catalogue that chemistry, 
optics and mechanism have 
become of secondary im- 
portance, and that a knowledge of them is very 
little necessary indeed. It may be interesting to 
note here that whereas, until recently, it was a 
matter of no difficulty to determine what kind 
of printing method was used, at this year’s ex- 
hibition it was often by no means so easy. It 
will suffice to mention in this respect Dr. Hugo 
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Henneberg’s very fine landscapes, M. Demachy’s 
figure subjects, and Mr. Craig Annan’s large por- 
traits which formed such an attractive feature at 
the end of the gallery. It is, of course, a matter 
of interest mainly to photographers, but, besides 
those to which reference has just been made, the 
lamplight effects by M. Puyo 
were no doubt generally sup- 
posed to have been printed 
by some ordinarily practised 
printing method. They were, 
however, upon a pigmented 
paper similar to that which 
M. Demachy prepares and 
uses himself. It is a paper 
known as Artigue’s papier 
velours, and possesses quali- 
ties of very great value which 
are not to be found in other 
printing papers. Little 
known at present, it is cer- 
tain before long to become 
more prominent. 

The discussions which 
have lately taken place re- 
garding the position amongst 
the arts which is supposed 
to be claimed by the pic- 
torial photographer would 
appear to be particularly 
futile. They are character- 
ised upon the one side by 
an almost entire ignorance 
of his aims and methods— 
ignorance which may be said 
to be invincible—and by an 
inveterate determination to 
judge the system by the 
practice and results obtained 
in years long gone by. The 
arguments often used are in 
the direction of assaulting 
positions which have never 
been occupied or defended 
by those who claim that 
pictorial photography is not 
a simple mechanical process. 
But the stigma remains, and it is to the continu- 
ance of exhibitions such as that of the Salon that 
we must look for its removal. It is generally 
assumed that none of the men who exhibit here 
as photographers can also be capable painters, 
etchers, or draughtsmen, and the newspaper art 
critic, whether or no he may have any practical 
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acquaintance with these arts, speaks in a tone of 
lofty superiority and recommends them to study 
first the rudiments of art. It is an easy and cant 
phrase, and the answer to it is that they have 
already done so. 

It has been too much the custom of late years 
to ask the minor painter by profession to discourse 
to the photographer at meetings of their societies. 
The well-known photographer and writer, Mr. H. 
P. Robinson, puts the case very well in a recent 
article, when he says, ‘‘I have seldom found that 
painters, pure and simple, who knew nothing of 
the later developments of photography, were at all 
fitted for the work either of giving opinions in 
writing or as judges in any way. They have been 
so apt to look at a photograph to discover if there 
is anything in it that may be useful to themselves, 
that they cannot see it as a picture, whether it is 
good or bad.” ‘The best judges are probably those 
who are at the same time capable painters and 
capable photographers, and there are many of 
these amongst the members of the society which 
runs the Salon. They do not object to apply the 
term art in the case of either system, but they do 
not insist upon it, for, after all, when it is con- 
sidered that it is claimed also by the hairdresser 
and the chef, it can scarcely be said, in itself, to be 
sufficiently explanatory. For the present, the 
honest critic will admit that the work shown at 
the Photographic Salon is work in the right direc- 
tion, full of faults perhaps, but of faults which are 
not of necessity due either to chemistry or optics 
misapplied, and he will look for other character- 
istics in his criticism. The question remains, how 
are these characteristics to be qualified ? 


STUDIO-TALK 
(from our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—The last few days of October 
saw the setting in of the autumn art 
season with more than usual vigour ; 
and now the galleries of the various 
art societies, and of the many dealers 

in works of art, are occupied, one and all, with 
exhibitions of one kind or another. The Royal 
Society of British Artists is limiting its show to 
the works of members only—perhaps a judicious 
thing to do, now that nearly all the more noticeable 
of the constant exhibitors in the gallery have been 
admitted within the ranks of the society. The 
Society of Portrait Painters fills the New Gallery 
once more with a collection that includes one 
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excellent piece of work by Mr. Whistler, a recent 
portrait by Mr. Watts, and several fine foreign 
paintings. The Institute of Painters in Oils pre- 
sents its usual rather miscellaneous show of cabinet 
pictures ; and the New English Art Club a charac- 
teristic display of new impressions. 





Among the contents of the dealers’ galleries 
there is, too, a very satisfactory amount of variety. 
The Fine Art Society has provided an excellent 
collection of pastel drawings by Mr. E. A. Abbey, 
which show that accomplished draughtsman to 
exceptional advantage, and has another quite 
appropriate attraction in the complete set of 
drawings which Mr. Du Maurier executed to 
illustrate Zr7/4y. Messrs Dowdeswell have filled 
one of their rooms with water-colour studies of 
Hampshire scenery by Mr. Wimperis, and another 
with portraits by deceased masters of the Dutch 
and English schools, the star of which show is an 
exquisite flesh-colour and grey study by Van der 
Helst. The Hanover Gallery is occupied with 
highly respectable canvases by Royal Academicians 
and other artists; and the Clifford Gallery with 
flippant drawings by Mr. Dudley Hardy. Mr. 
McLean and Messrs. Tooth have, as usual, covered 
their walls with cabinet pictures by prominent 
British and foreign painters ; and Mr. Shepherd 
offers high-class examples of the earlier English 
school. The Goupil Gallery shows Dutch water- 
colours. 





The Institute of Painters in Oils is year by year 
developing a most commendable spirit of modera- 
tion in the arrangement of its annual exhibition. 
A few years ago eight or nine hundred pictures 
were crowded into the none too ample space 
which the Piccadilly galleries afford, and even 
last year more than six hundred were hung. Now, 
however, the number has fallen to not more than 
four hundred and seventy-eight ; and, as a con- 
sequence, the rooms have never looked so well, 
nor have the pictures ever been seen to better 
advantage. A fixed limit of four hundred and 
fifty canvases would be an excellent one to impose 
upon these galleries—and, indeed, upon any of 
the London galleries, with the exception of the 
Academy. Even at Burlington House about a 
thousand examples, all told, would prove suffi- 
ciently interesting to the sightseer, and would be 
quite numerous enough to set before the artist as 
a reasonable summary of the best productions of 
the year. 
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This fact, that in strictly limited exhibitions 
there is real pleasure to the public and real profit 
to the artist, seems only by slow degrees to be 
approaching realisation by the managers of the 
various galleries. Hitherto their only policy has 
been to use to the utmost every available inch of 
hanging room, with the result that the exhibitions 
so arranged have become wearisome to visitors 
and to exhibitors of the better class, lamentable as 
ill-assorted collections of low average merit. More 
rigid selection and more liberal allotment of wall- 
space would be greatly to the advantage of every 
one concerned. 





At the Grosvenor Studio, Mr. W. J. Donne was 
showing at the end of October a fascinating series 
of small water-colour studies of Norwegian land- 
scape. They were charming in method, and 
showed a special observation of subtleties of 
atmospheric gradation, and of effects of colour 
juxtaposition. With these drawings a number of 
exercises and designs by Mr. Donne’s pupils were 
on view, and proved with what thoroughness he is 
succeeding, with more than one of the students 
under his care, in conveying the power of observa- 
tion and sense of selection, which give to his own 
work much of its merit aud value. 





At the South Kensington students’ show of 
sketches, &c., the judges awarded prizes to 
H. Watson, for a landscape in oil, a really delight- 
ful work ; to H. P. Clifford, for one in water-colours, 
and to A. Pittman, for a foreground study ; to Victor 
Burnand, for a set of clever architectural sketches ; 
to F. V. Burridge, for an interior ; to Miss Levick, 
for modelling ; to A. Shephard, for S#/7 Life ; to 
A. J. Collister, for a fine architectural subject in 
water-colour, one of a half-dozen notable and 
masterly pictures; to C. W. Gray, for a portrait of 
himself, well conceived and well painted, as were 
some really powerful sketches of the sea by the 
same artist; and to Miss Levick, Messrs. Mack, 
Rawcliffe, and Shackleton, for various subjects. 





Among notable exhibits, a delightfully modelled 
Fame by Lilian Simpson; a powerful decorative 
panel of the Destruction of Pharaoh’s Host, by W. 
Giles ; a capital design for a wall fountain, with 
mosaic, by H. Stayne ; and another in metal, by 
Hardy ; a portrait of a lady, and a landscape, by 
A. H. Fisher; another landscape of swelling 
downs, capitally painted by Vokes, and some black 
and white sketches by Wood, deserve mention ; 
also some admirable water-colours by Lenfestey ; a 
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poetic study of children wading in the sea, by 
Shackleton ; and a clever landscape by Glover 
should not be forgotten. With no catalogue, no 
signatures on the works themselves, and a bare list 
of surnames without initials, it is not easy for a 
critic to identify the various exhibits. 





That South Kensington is strong in etching is 
not surprising when you find Mr. Frank Short’s 
influence at work. Mr. F. V. Burridge, already an 
associate of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers, 
shows a study of trees, and one of a distant village, 
with the canaletto Sax TZyrevaso, Calle de Mezzo, 
and Zhe Rialto, three Venetian subjects, admirable 
in all respects. Mr. Shackleton’s (prize) etching is 
a charming study of children by a brook, and the 
other students in this class all betray a sense of 
the right use of the etched line, which is most 
encouraging. 


LASGOW.—By the death of Dr. 

Charles Blatherwick, R.S.W., Art 

in Scotland suffers a distinct loss, 

as up to the time of his death he 

was in close touch with all the 

different local Art movements. As a painter, Dr. 

Blatherwick worked in water-colour with much 

success. He was one of the three gentlemen who 

founded the Scottish Water-colour Society, and has 

all along been invaluable in the management of 

its affairs. He wasa past president of the Glasgow 

Art Club, by which body of artist and lay members 
he was highly esteemed. 





The work of our Scottish painters is receiving 
marked attention and praise from connoisseurs 
and critics at the St. Louis Exhibition, an American 
institution of much importance. This is the first 
occasion on which an organised collection of 
pictures by the “Glasgow School” has been 
exhibited in America, and it may be said to be 
fairly representative of the new movement in 
Scotiand. Many of the pictures have already 
been acquired for private collections in St. Louis 
and other art centres, so the appreciation of the 
work is all the more noteworthy. 





One of our younger painters, Mr. J. Reid 
Murray, of Glasgow, who has lately painted some 
very beautiful landscape and figure pictures, has 
been chosen by the Circle des XIII. of Antwerp to 
represent Scotch Art by his work at their forth- 
coming exhibition. Mr. Murray’s work has already 














been seen at various Continental exhibitions and 
has received appreciation for its artistic character. 





The Corporation of Glasgow has acquired for 
the City’s permanent collection the large sea-piece 
entitled Good Night to Skye, by Mr. Colin Hunter, 
A.R.A. The picture was exhibited, it will be re- 
membered, in the Royal Academy last summer. 
This work, along with the Carly of Whistler, 
John Lavery’s Glasgow Exhibition of 1888, David 
Murray’s Fir Faggots, and James E. Christie’s 
Vanity Fair, may be said to form the nucleus of 
the modern collection in Glasgow. All have been 
acquired within recent years. D. M. 


EWLYN.—If these notes are to re- 
present the Studio-Talk of Newlyn, 
then most assuredly they must 
chatter about the Passmore Edwards 
Art Gallery, for in these first days 

of its opening nothing else is spoken about, 
thought about, or cared about. 





Indeed, it is only natural. Think of it ; almost at 
the extremity of the horn of England is this small 
garrison of painters, an outpost of Art, far away 
from the large cities, where all the machinery of 
exhibitions, dealers, enterprises, and what not, are 
continually helping to make people think them- 
selves au courant in Art matters. 





Suddenly into this primitive environment there 
falls from heaven, or rather the Strand, a 
granite building, square and massive, to be used 
for whatsoever artistic purpose the painters of 
Newlyn may see fit. It so chanced that just as 
this miracle happened Mr. Howard Butler came 
over to St. Ives to cool himself during the summer 
heat of New York. Mr. Butler is an artist who 
possesses the rare power of organisation ; to this 
power is due the working of a triplicate combina- 
tion in New York: the Society of American 
Artists, the League Art Schools, and (I think) an 
Architectural Society. Anyhow, Mr. Butler drew 
them together and built for them a sumptuous 
home, and, moreover, he formed a scheme for the 
financing of this home, all of which will be, no 
doubt, written for THE Stupio by the American 
correspondent. 





Suffice it now to say that Mr. Butler aided the 
Newlyn Committee very much by his suggestions, 
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and the result was that the people of Penzance, 
and; indeed, all Cornwall, were invited to become 
fellows or donors, gaining in return certain privi- 
leges in regard to the Passmore Edwards Art 
Gallery—one could have wished the title somewhat 
less unwieldy. 





A collection of some hundred and fifty pictures 
was then got together, Cornish in its complexion, 
even Sir Frederic Leighton sending some panels 
painted at Kynance. 





This is not the place for a criticism, nor can I 
even enumerate; to mention a few names would 
be invidious where the company is so good. I may 
say, however, that Frank Bramley’s large picture, 
Fifty Years Ago, was the pitce de resistance. 





Then came the opening ceremony fitly performed 
by that distinguished son of Penzance, the ency- 
clopeedic Mr. Leonard Courtenay : Lord St. Levan 
came down from his citadel, Mount St. Michael, 
and added the lustre of his title to the event ; Mr. 
Bedford Bolitho, M.P., lent his ever kindly pre- 
sence, and Mr. Quiller Couch, “ Q,” represented 
literature. 





Both at the opening and at the luncheon that 
followed the speeches were weighty and witty, 
while an evening conversazione in the Gallery 
brought a day to a close which will not be soon 
wiped out from the memory of Newlyners. 

N. G. 


RESDEN.—Sasha Schneider has just 
exhibited a new set of cartoons, 
which are not perhaps quite equal to 
the works that created sucha sensation, 
last year, and which were exhibited 

throughout Germany. Among his former pictures 
some were very powerful: as, for instance, Judas 
treading on the red hot coins, thorns wrapped all 
about him, staring at the vision of the phantom 
cross at his feet; the Second Meeting (of Christ 
and Judas), and the anarchist, carrying a bomb up 
to the stone figure of an Assyrian king—the symbol 
of capital. The thinker had just got a little the 
better of the artist in these things; still, they were 
interesting, and the large crayon cartoons seemed 
a very promising beginning for so young an artist. 





It appeared to me they were all “intellect” 
work, and I spoke to Schneider on the subject. 
12! 
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“You have got something to say, and you're 
trying to say it without the aid of colour. Why 
don’t you engrave or etch instead of drawing huge 
cartoons?” He replied that he had tried it, but 
that it was not in his line. He told me he 
felt like a caged wild beast while he was sitting 
over a thumb or a toe one-eighth of an inch in size, 
and when he couldn’t stand it any longer he threw 
the graver aside, fetched out his beloved crayon, 
and drew his own hand, “three times life-size.” 
That soothed his temper. He sees things big and 
wants to make them so. His ideal would be to 
cover a wall twice the size of Michel Angelo’s Zas¢ 
Judgment. 





People do not order cartoons that size; so, 
after all, he had to turn to painting. Almost a 
year has been taken up by experimenting with 
techniques. He tried them all, from distemper 
down to the latest Musini colours ; none of them 
were satisfactory for monumental work; he says 
they will not stand the test of time. There is a man 
at Rome, named Ludwig, who has invented the 
tone lasting painters’ medium, and written a book 
about it and its application. Schneider swears by 
him at present, and some of the pictures now 
exhibited are done according to the Ludwig recipe. 
To be sure the colours look as if they would 
last for ever, but that seems also to be their chief 
recommendation. 


William Strang has been here for a fortnight for 
the purpose of etching several portraits which, it is 
unnecessary to say, are entirely successful. 





The competition for the Ludwig-Richter monu- 
ment, to be erected upon Dresden’s far-famed 
Briihl’sche Terrace, has come to a close, and the 
prizes have been awarded. Paul Kirchheim, of 
Brunswick, received the first prize, and Péppel- 
mann, of Dresden, the second. About thirty-five 
models in one-tenth life-size were sent in. Pro- 
bably no other artist in the world has depicted the 
life of the peasant and the “small man,” as he is 
called here, so beautifully as Richter. He was of 
the people and for the people ; there was no senti- 
mentalism, no affectation, really no vice at all in 
his art, for even the excessive simplicity of his 
style is no more than in keeping with the subjects 
that he handled. He was never a painter of note ; 
of his fine qualities as an illustrator every Londoner 
can form an opinion, since the print-room of the 
British Museum has come into possession of 
several hundred woodcut proofs of his drawings. 
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The difficulty with regard to the monument lay in 
avoiding the slightest touch of the heroic without 
sacrificing style. Some of the designs were too 
ambitious for this simple and naive artist; others 
were mere genre pictures in stone. Poppelmann’s 
model showed Richter seated with a little boy and 
girl, and his favourite spit-dog before him. 





The committee that decides upon the annual 
purchases of modern pictures for the Dresden 
Gallery has recommended a landscape by Baum, 
The Flying Fisk by Grethe, and Thoma’s portrait 
of himself. The funds are derived from the Prcell- 
Heuer bequest, and are available only for pictures 
by living German painters exhibited in Dresden at 
the Academy exhibition or at private shows. 
Baum, a Dresden man, has recently evolved a 
style something like Raffaelli’s. Grethe paints a 
man swimming after a flying fish in a highly 
coloured sea. Both are very good pictures, and 
the Thoma is magnificent. H. W. S. 


ARIS.—The International Exhibition to 
celebrate the centenary of lithography 
claims all our attention this month. 
As complete as it is possible to be, 
and including examples of all the 

schools and all the zsthetic principles which have 
followed one another since the invention of this 
delightful process, this collection is in itself, to 
those who see it, a thorough initiation into the 
history of an art which, by a capricious fate, in less 
than a hundred years, was born, died out, revived, 
and now is flourishing anew in strong and lively 
growth. Starting with Aloys Senefelder and Simon 
Schmidt (represented at the Champ de Mars by 
some thirty of the rarest specimens from the Royal 
Library at Munich), and coming down to the pre- 
sent day—to Fantin-Latour, and Willette, and 
Toulouse-Lautrec—the exhibition covers all that 
has been produced by draughtsmen and artists for 
a full century, and the interest attaching to such a 
display may easily be imagined. To name all the 
masters represented on these walls were to produce 
a complete record of a hundred years of art. 





Side by side with the Duc de Montpensier, the 
Duc de Bordeaux, Horace Vernet, Baron Gérard, 
Géricault, Gros, Decamps and Goya, comes a 
dazzling list of the masters of the art—those epic 
poets, Charlet and Raffet; Deveria; Bonington 
(who, in my opinion, was one of the precursors of 
Impressionism) ; Delacroix, pouring out his mighty 
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genius in a series of incomparable pilates ; Henry 
Monnier, in whom one sees something of the 
cruelty and something of the grandeur of the great 
Hogarth ; and then Gavarni, the Balzac of litho- 
graphy, Gavarni with the world of his creation 
swarming upon his stone; and Daumier, with his 
profound and biting observation, in which one 
may see both suffering and contempt, truth and 
cynicism. _ 

Then came a time when this art decayed ; and 
for years and years lithography served only for 
common commercial purposes. No artist worthy 
of the name would condescend to use this neglected 
process. One may seek in vain for the reason 
why the art of lithography was held so long in 
disdain, a state of things which lasted until the 
Society of French Lithographers, with the powerful 
help of the great printing firm of Lemercier, set to 
work to revive its past glories; and thus litho- 





graphy came to life once more. 

With exponents like Fantin-Latour, Carriére, 
Henri Martin, Aman-Jean, Henri Pille, Lunois, 
Henri de Groux, A. M. Lauzet, Goeneutte, Forain, 
Lepere, Toulouse-Lautrec, and others, a new vogue 
came in, and the art of drawing on stone was 
restored. Artists of the stamp of Puvis de 
Chavannes confided to lithography the secret of 
their generous inspiration ; Willette—that delicate 
fantaisiste, whose pencil-tip has some of the grace 
of our great Watteau himself—excelled in this 
art. And soon lithography in colours came 
triumphantly to the fore. It is enough to mention 
Jules Chéret alone to call up the joyous charm of 
this quite modern art, which, somewhat superficial 
as it may be, has yet the power to deck with light 
the dull and tasteless features of our streets. 


Here, then, is an art full at once of charm and 
of power, an art of delicacy and of depth, now in 
full prosperity, and with a glorious future before 
it ; an art which, true to its traditions, is marvel- 
lously adaptable to the demands of progress, and 
of which the last word will not be said for many a 
long day to come. An art which triumphs at last ! 


There is now on view at Georges Petit’s, in the 
Rue de Séze, an exhibition by the painter Osbert, 
which is attracting all those who care for delicate 
and poetic impressions, and is also making a name 
with the public for an artist who, if he cannot be 
said to excel his brethren by virtue of any very 
striking personality, is at least as deserving as 
many another of attention and esteem. 
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On the subject of the ‘‘ Musées du Soir,” which 
M. G. Geoffroy, the art critic, has invited the 
Ministry of Fine Arts to establish—but the need 
for which, it may be remarked, is by no means 
obvious—Jean Baffier, the sculptor, has published 
an interesting and forcible little pamphlet. It 
need scarcely be said that, like all those who think 
wisely on the subject and are interested in the 
well-being of art, M. Baffier is up in arms against 
any such scheme. I would recommend the readers 
of THE Srupi0o to get this drochure, which will give 
them a very clear insight into the present condi- 


tion of decorative art in France. 
G. M. 


ERLIN.—At this year’s Art Exhibition 

a bronze monument placed in the 

entrance, before the principal door, 

attracted no small degree of attention 

amongst connoisseurs. I refer to the 

Amazon on Horseback, by Tuaillon, the reproduc- 

tion of which, given here, renders a detailed 
description unnecessary. 

In this work we see a repose suggestive of 
movement: a restfulness, in which, at the same 
time, every nerve and muscle seems extended, 
ready to fall into action at any moment. Its calm 
massiveness reminds the spectator at once of the 
antique, and of the legends whence it springs ; and 
yet the woman’s figure is thoroughly modern in its 
conception, while most modern of all is the horse, 
a high-bred charger. Many people, I know, have 
objected to it on account of this combination 
of the modern and the antique; and the statue is 
open to other criticism, no doubt. But the spec- 
tator will nevertheless feel and retain the impression 
that here he has to deal with a true work of art. 
It is a wonderful conception, strictly true to nature 
in every detail, with a genuine perception of all 
that is ideally beautiful in the human form; a 
work, indeed, full of personality and character, in 
which a true artist speaks in unmistakable tones. 


The sculptor, Tuaillon, a native of Berlin, and 
only in his thirtieth year, is a pupil of R. Begas. 
After a short stay in Vienna he visited Rome, where 
he became intimately acquainted with Hans von 
Marées, the rich fruits of whose work may be seen 
in the frescoes in the aquarium at Naples. Von 
Marées and his pupils, Ad. Hildebrandt and Volk- 
mann, are striving hard and continuously to revive 
in modern form the immortal beauties of antiquity. 
In Tuaillon they have a champion of the first rank, 
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and remarkable work may confidently be expected 
from him. 





Specimens of embroidery by Frau Mankiewicz, 
of Dresden, were on view for a week recently in 
the Exhibition of Art Industries. Certainly they 
justify to the fullest extent the extraordinary re- 
nown which had preceded the display of this lady’s 
work, especially two large decorative pieces pro- 
duced by a combination of embroidery and 
painting. The one, the ice-bound Winter of the 
North, is a composition in white ; the other, the 
burning Southern Summer, representing a gate 
richly ornamented 
with gold, through 


the remaining members of the committee, among 
them being such men as W. Bode and W. von 
Seidlitz. The art department of the paper is now 
edited by Dr. Richard Graul, deservedly renowned 
as the publisher for many years of the Vienna 
series of Graphischen Kiinste or Graphic Arts. It 
is universally hoped that with the valuable material 
at its disposal Pan may develop into a high-class 
artistic organ, which will show other countries 
something of the artistic productions of Germany, 
and the spirit which animates our artists. That there 
is ample material of the right quality from which to 
draw there can be no question. G. G. 


RUSSELS. 
—Follow- 





which can be seen a = 
glowing _ landscape, , 
beneath a sky of He) 


deepest blue, with 
palms and _ bananas 
entwined in tropical 
luxuriance. These 
works far exceed any- 
thing I have ever 
seen of the kind, 
not only from their 
tasteful combinations 
of colour, but also 
from their exquisite 
harmony of tone and 
shade in every detail. 
I hear they are des- 
tined for an American 
gallery. Biashy 
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ing the ex- 

ample of 

the “So- 
ciété des XX” (or 
Twenty Club), who 
were the first to put 
Statuary and the ap- 
plied arts on a place 
of equality with pic- 
tures in their exhibi- 
tions, the committee 
of the Ghent salon 
have set apart one en- 
tire room in a central 
position for the dis- 
play of works of ap- 
plied art. As this is 
quite an innovation so 
far as the Belgian 














When, at the be- 
ginning of the year, 
the “Pan” Society 
was formed, with the 
object of providing for art as well as literature a 
high-class medium in which all branches of culture 
might obtain a hearing, the undertaking was greeted 
with the warmest approval, both by artists and by 
the art-loving public. But the very first number of 
Pan (April-May) caused a decided falling-off of 
enthusiasm, for one was forced to admit that only 
one type of art—the extreme modern style—had 
any prominence, and that in such a way that for 
the most part it could no longer be taken seriously. 
Although the second number showed a marked im- 
provement, the tone remained the same. Moreover, 
the committee of management did not work har- 
moniously, which led to the original editors re- 
tiring, and the direction being left in the hands of 


‘‘AMAZON ON HORSEBACK” 
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Official sa/ons are con- 
BY L. TUAILLON cerned, the fact is 

worthy of mention. It 

happens, unfortu- 

nately, that many of the works exhibited at 
Ghent are already familiar, having been on view 
either at Brussels or Liége, but some there are 
which may well be seen again, and others, quite 
new, are not wanting. The furniture pieces by 
M. Serrurier-Bovy, of Liége, always interesting, 
are not quite so successful as usual this year ; they 
strike one as angular in form and loud in colour- 
ing. ‘The creations of M. Hobé, of Brussels, on 
the other hand, display a much quieter taste. 
There is plenty of bronze work. MM. Alexandre 
Charpentier and Carabain, of Paris, and M. Paul 
Dubois, of Brussels, have sent specimens of much 
merit, in which their respective degrees of skill in 
invention and modelling are seen to full advantage. 
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It must, however, be said that the essential, prac- 
tical shape of the article is often disguised in a 
mass of over-elaborate ornamentation. M. Vall- 
greu’s little bronzes are always full of interest, if 
only for the rare ingenuity of their oxidations, as is 
the stamped work of M. Pierre Roche for its ex- 
treme delicacy. Remarkable ingenuity of compo- 
sition is also seen in the bell-handle by M. F. M. 
Taubman (representing a horseman fighting a 
dragon), and in the plain bronze and ivory vase by 
M. Charles Samuel, illustrating the Temptation of 
Eve. 

In addition to M. Delaherche’s well-known cera- 
mics, with their lovely velvety blues, and those of 
MM. Dalpuyrat and Lebros, with their bold reds, 
not forgetting M. Bigot’s delicate harmonies in 
ochre and sky-blue, we have M. Finch’s varnished 
pottery, somewhat rusty-looking in its brown 
colouring, but with the merit of cheapness—a re- 
commendation which cannot be applied to the 
work previously mentioned. M. Tiffany's glass is 
really lovely. This original and valuable work 
takes the most graceful shapes, while its greenish 
colouring, blending in extreme delicacy of material 
with others of equal charm, makes one think of 
fresh fruit. Asa last word I must mention Mr. 
William Morris’s bibliographic treasures, with Sir 
E. Burne-Jones’s wonderful illustrations ; the cases 
containing them are a never-ending source of de- 
light to visitors at the gallery. 

The society known as “ Le Sillon,” composed of 
a group of young painters and sculptors, has just 
opened, within the precincts of the Brussels 
Museum, its third annual sa/on, which starts a 
series of minor winter exhibitions. Taken as a 
whole, the collection is, relatively speaking, well 
chosen, and free from the mass of studies, sketches, 
and more or less rough attempts peculiar to young 
artists’ displays. Sir Edward Burne-Jones is the 
only foreign painter who has been invited to ex- 
hibit, and he has sent some of his beautiful draw- 
ings, both pencil and red chalk (@ 4a sanguine), 
wherein the delicate line suffices to convey his 
feeling of far-away legendary art. 








In the February number of THE Srupio men- 
tion was made of a sort of renascence -of ivory- 
carving in Belgium. ‘This revival continues to 
hold its own, and it would seem as though natural 
ivory will soon take the place of the mechanically- 
treated bronze, which had come to be universally 
used whenever something more than a simple 
memorial medal was required. 


By way of celebrating the completion of the re- 
storation of the Maison du Roi, one of the archi- 
tectural gems in the “ Grande Place” of Brussels, 
an ivory statuette by M. Dillens has been presented 
to the architect, M. Jamaer. M. Vanderstappen 
is at present engaged in completing a very decora- 
tive figure of St. Michael in ivory and onyx, to be 


presented at an approaching ceremony of inaugura- 
tion. F. K. 


EVIEWS OF RECENT PUB- 
LICATIONS. 


Notes on Shippo. By James L. Bowes. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triib- 
ner & Co.)—There is probably no section of 
Japanese art-work about the history of which so 
little is known as that of C/oc/sonné Enamelling, or, 
as it is called in Japan, SAi~fo. With the excep- 
tion of a book, which appeared some years ago, by 
Mr. Bowes, on “ Japanese Enamels,” there is abso- 
lutely no work printed in Europe dealing exclusively 
with this interesting subject; whilst in Japan 
written accounts are of the scantiest nature. A 
student has, therefore, such a small supply of in- 
formation to refer to, that any addition to the 
records is peculiarly welcome. 

Mr. Bowes, in his “ Japanese Enamels,” ad- 
vanced certain hypotheses in relation to the history 
of the art, based to some extent upon the many 
examples contained in his well-known and highly 
valuable collection, which have met with some 
opposition. Whether or no he be justified in the 
conclusions formed by him we do not pretend to 
decide, but it appears to us that some, at least, of 
the unfavourable criticisms which have been levelled 
against his opinions have been made too hastily 
and without sufficient premisses. 

In his “ Notes ” now before us, Mr. Bowes has 
collected many interesting facts, and the thanks of 
lovers of Japanese art are unquestionably due to 
him for his painstaking labours. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Bowes inveighs 
against a form of enamelling practised to-day in 
Japan. The work we refer to is, at times, techni- 
cally, very clever. It consists of imitations in 
enamel of water-colour drawings in which the 
Cloisons, if any, are not apparent to the eye, or, 
if apparent, are introduced, not legitimately as 
walls for the enamel, but for the purely decorative 
value they possess. Such examples have no more 
claim to be considered artistic than have the 
stained-glass windows often to be seen in the 
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modern house, which are copied from coloured 
prints and which dispense with leaded work 
altogether. 

Paradise Lost. By JouN MILTON. 
Twelve Original Etchings by WILLIAM STRANG. 
(London: John C. Nimmo. Price £3 3s. net.)— 
It would be difficult to appraise too highly the 
quality of Mr. Strang’s work in this collection of 
memorable etchings. The nobility of thought with 
the directness and 
strength of expres- 
sion which charac- 
terise the produc- 
tions of this artist, 
were never more 
apparent than in 
some of the plates 
now before us. 
Mr. Goulding’s 
sympathetic print- 
ing, and the excel- 


A Series of 


lent setting the 
publisher has 
given to these 
illustrations, are 


notable aids to the 
attractions of an 
altogether charm- 
ing book. We have 
pleasure, through 
the courtesy of the 
publisher and the 
artist, in here pre- 
senting ourreaders 
with a reduced re- 
production in 
“ half-tone,” of 
Eve Tempted by 
Satan, as an ex- 
ample of the 
series. 

Sir Frederic 
Leighton, Bt, 
P.R.A. An Illustrated Chronicle. (London: 
George Bell & Sons, £3 3s.)—This volume, 
uniform in size and general style with the pre- 
vious monographs on Sir Edward Burne-Jones 
and Albert Moore, is certainly far in advance 
of either of its predecessors in the quality, not 
less than in the quantity, of its illustrations. The 
text, by Mr. Ernest Rhys, supplies a not over- 
full chronicle, and the critical preface by Mr. F. 
G. Stephens is also reticent in its statements. 
But the best record of a painter is surely in his 
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FROM AN ETCHING BY W. 


painting, and the fifteen photogravures and a 
hundred process blocks give a very representative 
selection of Sir Frederic’s work. That its variety 
is so great will come as a surprise to those who 
judge the accomplished President by his later pic- 
tures. From the Cimabue to Golden Hours isa step 
from Overbeck to the Millais period, of the fruitful 
years that immediately succeeded the period of 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. But in the Her- 
cules Wrestling 
with Death, the 
St. Jerome, the 
Egyptian Slinger, 
no less than in the 
Harvest Moon (all 
charmingly repro- 
duced by Swan- 
photogravures), 
the Daphnephoria, 
The Cymon and 
Iphigenia, the ex- 
quisitely artificial 
Greek Girls Play- 
ing at Ball, and 
several others, you 
arrive at the works 
which will pro- 
bably be accepted 
ultimately as most 
typical and com- 
plete. 

Specially inter- 
esting are some 
early studies of 
Florentine heads, 
an elaborate pen- 
cil drawing of a 
well- head, and 
the famous Lemon 
Tree reproduced 
from THE Stup10. 
The figure studies 
are mainly fresh, 
and not replicas of those before reproduced, and 
among the purely decorative works are several 
which we do not remember being illustrated pre- 
viously. ‘The book may be accepted as a very 
full record of an artist whose work stands the 
test of time. Indeed, the first impression the book 
gives you is a feeling akin to remorse. We all 
accept Sir Frederic as a most accomplished 
President, but perhaps also forget how great and 
consistent is his record as an artist. The taste of 
the day is opposed to his particular handling, yet 
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“VENUS DISROBING.”. FROM A 
PAINTING BY SIR FREDERIC 
(By kind permission of Alexander Henderson, Esq ) LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 
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satisfied that his style has been founded on pre- 
cedents, he has never swerved, but wrought visions 
of ideal beauty in the academic, grand manner, 
that to-day is apt to be thought stilted rather than 
courteous. Yet the wheel of taste revolves rapidly, 
and we may see before long that students turn with 
renewed fervour to the works of the popular Pre- 
sident, even as Paris to-day turns again to Ingres, 
so lately explained away as a merely academic 
painter. For the principles Sir Frederic works 
upon are eternal. Expression may change with 
the fashion of the hour, but drawing, composition, 
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and fine imagination sur- 
vive where the trick of 
brush-work, or mere tech- 
nique, has been vulgarised 
by countless imitators. The 
book is worthy of its hero, 
and the hero worthy of a far 
higher place in the Walhalla 
of British Art than of late 
has been accorded to him. 
In fact, the most pleasant 
thing about this book is 
that it may be a forecast ot 
a new attitude towards one 
who is held to do every- 
thing well, and “paints a 
little too,” as a pungent sa- 
tirist observed. Let us hope 
this book will help to efface 
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‘* QUILL” 


the memory of the gibe. In any 
case, it is a protest against slov- 
enly work and undue haste to award 
fame on the strength of a few 
sketches; for if such loyal and 
honourable work as this, the labour 
of a life, shall not stand the test of 
time, then indeed has Art entered 
on a new phase of evolution. 
Fringilla. Some Tales in Verse. 
By R. D. BLAcKMoreE. IIlustrated 
by Louis Farrrax -MUCKLEY. 
(London: Elkin Mathews. Price 
10s, net.)—Some months ago we 
had occasion to refer to some work 
by Mr. Louis Fairfax-Muckley, and 
we are glad to find this clever 
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for process. Nor is it more illumi- 
native than too many of its fellows, 
as a few quotations will show. 
“Usually the block is not more 
than one-third the size of the artist’s 
drawing,” says the author ; which is 
a distinct and unexpected variation 
of the ordinary, and quite super- 
fluous advice: “Allow one-third 
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young artist still giving his attention to book 
decoration. Mr. Blackmore’s verses, like those of 
Mr. R. Louis Stevenson, lend themselves most 
advantageously to illustration, and Mr. Fairfax- 
Muckley has designed for them some clever 
borderings, headpieces and full-page pictures. We 
do not quite approve, however, of the admixture in 
the same book of work so entirely different in style 
of treatment as the wash-drawings facing pages 97 


and 105, and the decorative line compositions 
with which the remainder of the book is orna- 
mented. paar 


Processes, Pigments, and Vehicles. By A. P. 
Laurig, M.A., B.Sc. (London: Macmillan & Co.) 
This manual, full of excellent advice concerning | 
many things, has, of course, a chapter on drawing HON. MENTION (COMP. B XXIV.) “INCONNU " 


for reduction.” The block 
described as “stippling, 
known as resin grains in 
sky,” page 89, is a mystery. 

coming in a paragraph 
upon “ added tints,” Day’s 
“‘ shading medium,” and the 
like. It is certainly not an 
example of its text, but 
al something unique, which 
we trust may remain so. 
It suggests, indeed, a direct 
block made from an “ Ink 
Photo ” lithograph, but who 
shall say if it be so? 
“Commercial half - tone 
work is very limited in 
its capacities,” says Mr. 
‘‘ ENDEAVOUR" Laurie, also: “ by carefully 
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backing ’ certain portions (? of what), the printer can 
vary the pressure of the paper on the block,” &c. 
Surely here is our own old friend the discredited 
overlay—discredited, that is to say, so far as half- 
tone blocks are concerned, by such an expert as 
De Vinne—once more introduced. In_ short, 
the chapter is neither new nor particularly true. 
Nor will ‘the editors of magazines and others 
who are experts in the matter, no matter how 
beautiful they may be as drawings,” take the 


(London: Chapman & Hall. 1s.)—An excellent 
little manual full of information of a thoroughly 


practical character. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
DESIGN FOR A CALENDAR CARD. 
(A XXX.) 
The First Prize ( Zhree guineas) is awarded to 
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charming compliment on their good looks as 
balancing a very inadequate though didactic 
harangue. Possibly the scientific portions of the 
manual may justify the imprint of the work ; but for 
the publishers of Mr. Pennell’s notable monograph 
to issue, at this date, the above chapter is a curious 
reversal of evolution in such matters. The book 
is curiously infelicitous in style, and not, so far as 
one reading goes to prove, so valuable for its facts 
that we can afford to ignore their expression. 
Guide to the Establishment and Equipment oy Art 
Classes and Schools of Art. By R. G. Hatton, 


“PHILM 


Black Sheep (C. E. Thompson, 9 Jolliffe Street, 
Princes Park, Liverpool). 

The SECOND PRIZE ( Zwo guineas) to Theon(R.O. 
Allen, Dalton Lodge, Hinckley Road, Leicester). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Cockywax (Herbert Turrell, 1 Bloomfield Studios, 
Bloomfield Place, S.W.); Hi/da (Hilda G. Cow- 
haye, 6 Dorlcote Road, Wandsworth Common, 
S.W.); Jndigo (H. C. Lines, 37 Gayhurst Road, 
Dalston, N.); Zran (H. E. Simpson, 2 Ann Place, 
Horton Lane, Bradford) ; Maori (John Dawson, 
47 St. George’s Place, Norwich) ; Magpie (Percy 
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A. Low, 40 St. John’s Road, Stamford Hill, N.); 
Nemo (J. E. Key, 14 Newarke Street, Leicester) ; 
Novice (D. Chamberlain, 8 Park Avenue, Glasgow) ; 
Omega (Alfred Fisher, 21 Bousfield Road, S.E.) ; 
Philomel (Alfred Hooker, 9 Gladstone Road, Wat- 
ford, Herts.) ; Rouge e¢ Noir A (Zillah Taylor, 
Clarendon House, Clarendon Street, Nottingham) ; 
Rouge et Noir B (A. D. Hislop, 142 Holland 
Street, Glasgow) ; Sir Sagramore (H. C. Graff, 


cr. W. Headstone Road, 
Harrow). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Aslang (Anna Harrison, The Square, Braintree) ; 
Anoi (Katherine A. Ross, Wadworth Hall, Don- 
caster) ; Cactus (C. E. Eldred, H.M.S. “ Terror,” 
Bermuda) ; Z/ise (Mrs. Forbes, Oakley Vicarage, 
Bishop’s Stortford); Zd7i (E. Richardson, The 
Gables, Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; Genynen (Miss Allen, 


Reckitt, Fairlights, 
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Pontac Villa, Westdown Road, Catford, S.E.) ; 
Trilby (F. W. Moore, 47 Edwardes Street, Balsall 
Heath, Birmingham) ; and Zommy (W. H. Eaton, 
The Firs, Longsdon, R S.O., Staffs.). 


A FOREGROUND StuDy IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


(B XXIV.) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Taffy (Mary Hughes, 52 Ranelagh Road, Ealing, 
W.) 

The SECOND Prize (//a/f-a-guinea) to Endeavour 
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5 Albert Terrace, Regent’s Park, N.W.) ; Hvodoo 
(G. H. Wood, 65 Worfield Street, Battersea, S.W.) ; 
ZInconnu (G. Outram, 148 Mushroom Lane, Shef- 
field); J/oth (H. Webb, Art School, Birkbeck 
Inst., Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C.) ; 
Quil/ (Hanslip Fletcher, 7 Milner Street, Isling- 
ton, N.); Suéton (S. B. Wainwright, 147 Hall 
Road, Handsworth, Birmingham) ; See/isberg (W. 
O. T. Nieuwenkamp, Parklaan, Haarlem 73, Hol- 
land); Sir Sagramore (H. G. Graff, Pontac Villa, 
Westdown Road, Catford, S.E.); and Sheppev 
(Richard Rugby, 28 Invicta Road, Sheerness). 
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Owing to an infringement of Rule 2 the award 
of Second Prize in Competition B XXIII. is 
cancelled. 


DESIGN FOR A GESSO PANEL. 
(C XXIL) 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Nymphwa Alba (Zillah Taylor, Clarendon House, 
Clarendon Street, Nottingham). 

The SECOND PrIzE (Half a guinea) to 20 (C. W. 
Crosby, 19 Gordon Square, W.C.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Aslang (Anna Harrison, The Square, Braintree) ; 
N. (Alice Newbury, 34 Huron Road, Upper 
Tooting); dri (E. Richardson, The Gables, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne); //a/ine (J. B. Harrison, 
97 Stanhope Road, Darlington); and A/axwell 
(M. Fernie, Wychwood, Scarborough). 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
A RIVER SCENE. 
(D XV.) 

The First PRizE(One guinea) 
is awarded to Albert Edward 
(A. E. Voss, Gt. Missenden, 
Bucks.) ° 

The Seconp Prize (Haff a 
guinea) to Boatman (J. S&S. 
Reeve, 14 Load Street, Bewd- 
ley, Worcestershire). 

Honourable mention is given 
to the following :—Au/otype (W. 
T. Greatbach, 30 Smallbrook 
Street, Birmingham); Aunt 
Sarah (Miss A. S._ Boore, 
Oatlands Park, Surrey); S2/a- 
dud (W. Rossiter, 5 Pulteney 
Street, Bath); Brovmiwell (Mrs. 
W. B. Pearse, The Vicarage, 
Grosmont, R.S.O., Yorks.); Bady 
(Irene Watts, Hanslope Park, 
Stoney Stratford); Black Pear 
(Mrs. G. E. Hyde, Foregate 
Street, Worcester); Bar Jron 
(T. G. Fellows, Langley, Old- 
bury, Birmingham) ; Camera (J. 
3oulton, 6 Lord Street, Small- 
thorn, Staffs.); Colorado Beetle 
(F. Baker, 36 Grosvenor Road, 
Whalley Range, Manchester) ; 
Dabchieh (Helen Hibbert, 
Thurlstone, Kingsbridge, _ S. 


Devon); Dick (Florence Harri- HON. MENTION (COMP. D XV.) 


son, 76 High Street, Lincoln) ; Zchaig (W. Stru- 
thers, 1 Albany Terrace, Shettleston); //aze/ (A. 
G. Brown, 18 Royal Terrace, Glasgow) ; /sis (R. 
J. Haines, 12 Beaumont Street, Oxford) ; Jacks 
(J. Smith, 247 Bevington Road, Aston Park, 
Birmingham); <Xerkyra (P. T. Deacon, 96 
Smallbrook Street, Birmingham) ; Zeoned/ard (L. 
Stevenson, 3 Harlaxton Street, Nottingham) ; 
Zune (R. S. Simpson, Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmore- 
land) ; Lyndon (Miss E. Conant, Lyndon Oakham, 
Rutland) ; aiades (H. Irving, Darwen, Lancs.) ; 
Philm (W. S. Aston, 7 Newhall Street, Bir- 
mingham) ; Rockside (J. T. Dobbs, 25 Pierremont 
Crescent, Darlington); uisseaux (J. Burns, 
6 Holmhead Terrace, Cathcart, Glasgow) ; Suany- 
side (R. Hunter, Sunnyside, Bearsden, near 
Glasgow) ; Shetke (Ella Sinclair, Lea Park, Grange- 
mouth, N.B.); Zhickthorn (Millicent Gurney, 
Thickthorn, Norwich); and JVoodland (W. O. 
Pearce, Grantchester, Cambridge). 
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The Lay Figure at Home 


HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME. 


“THE coy buyer was hardly to be 

enticed by the simple transfer of a 

painter’s dulness from a medium he was 

familiar with to a medium he had never before 

practised,” the Lay Figure read out loud from an 

article on pastels by Mr. Wedmore in an odd 

number of THE Stupio that chanced to be lying 

near. “That remark should be taken to heart by 
the new lithographers,” it said. 

“It is fatally easy to do a bad lithograph,” the 
man with a clay pipe broke in. “ Probably the 
amateur will even leave his kodak, to make shots 
at drawings for the stone once he realises how easy 
the method is.” 

“Lithography is so undecorative,” said the 
esthetic painter ; “it has no relation to the printed 
page.” 

“Exactly,” said the Lay Figure, “and therefore 
it should provoke the artist to attempt certain sub- 
jects which escape both the neo-primitive wood- 
engraver and the fiz de sitcle etcher. Then, for por- 
traits, see how good it is; whether you use the 
Japanese brush-line, or the finish of a Menzel 
pencil study.” 

“T feel the public will always consider it is 
either a mere sketch, or, if you carry it further, a 
substitute for mezzotint, or some more costly pro- 
cess,” said the journalist. ‘‘You see the public 
likes to get value for its money.” 

“ And usually when it asks for it, is peculiarly 
careful to see it does not get it,” said the zsthetic 
painter. “ But I think the symbolist may find 
lithography simpatica. I am _ sure Fernand 
Khnoppf would do exquisite things with it if he 
did not think it beneath him.” 

“The difficulty is,” said the journalist, “to make 
the British public misunderstand it sufficiently. 
You see it is not like etching, which is here always 
regarded as a supernatural, mysterious achieve- 
ment, something more mystic than the pen-scrib- 
bling which é¢ miscalled etching. Nor is it 
shrouded from vulgar wits like mezzotint and aqua- 
tint still are. For the public is accustomed to 
it upon title-pages of music and ” 

“* What does the taste of the public matter ?” said 
the man with a clay pipe. “The public always 
means, to oneself, the mass of people who do not 
appreciate a particular thing. Once an individual 
admires your work you look upon him as a prose- 
lyte saved from critical damnation, and the mys- 
terious entity, the public, counts one for less that 
it did ; unless, indeed,” he went on, meditatively, 
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‘the public as a body approves, and then you feel 
sure you are wrong, and change all your opinions 
rapidly to keep within the sacred fold of a minority.” 

“Ts it a gain to multiply economic and simple 
processes for reproduction?” said the Lay Figure. 
“There is always a danger that the consistent pro- 
fessional will find himself crowded out by the 
erratic and usually inept amateur, and one can but 
dread the prospect of every one who can make a 
bad pencil drawing rushing into publication.” 

“That is merely November pessimism,” the man 
with a clay pipe replied. “Every craze worth 
notice leaves something memorable behind to 
justify its existence. Look at the rage for illus- 
trated gift-books in the ‘sixties and seventies.’ 
Amid their shiny yellow pages, set between plati- 
tudes in poetry and prose and the miscellaneous 
pot-boilers of the stock draughtsmen, you will find 
masterpieces of their kind, any one of which is well 
worth the guinea that bought the whole book when 
it was new. How small a percentage of really 
notable works the etching craze left; yet who 
would regret its inflated popularity when he looks 
over the score or two of splendid achievements 
that otherwise had never been ?” 

**T doubt, all the same, the wisdom of short cuts 
te publicity,” said the Lay Figure. “It spoils the 
student to find himself a personage before he is 
fully qualified for ‘a promising novice.’ ” 

“That seems to argue that academic experience 
always teaches, and is the only school for study,” 
said the man with a clay pipe. “You may keep 
on pegging away at the routine of learning so long, 
that by-and-by you find you have nothing left of 
your own to express. No; I think with a well- 
balanced mind the lessons taught by practical ex- 
periment are worth years of mere pupilage. When 
you see your own work in print it looks pitifully 
incomplete. Then, and only then, you realise the 
difference between intention and achievement.” 

“Still there is a tendency to rank youthful 
attempts higher than more mature efforts,” said 
the Lay Figure. ‘“ Do we not all do our utmost 
to encourage the new man or the new craft?” 

* Until he or it is successful, when we slate them 
as heartily, and perhaps more honestly than we 
praised them at first,” the man with a clay pipe 
replied. “It means harder schooling for the 
individual, that is all. The agony of defeat after 
success is far greater than no success at all. But 
when a man can gain his second wind and prove 
his staying power, as well as his brilliancy, then I 
think the result is a more valuable craftsman.” 

THE Lay FIGURE. 
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‘*SKETCH AT OXTED, SURREY’ 


N THE WORK OF J. 
WALTER WEST. BY A. 
LYS BALDRY. 


THE place among the present-day 
black-and-white draughtsmen which is occupied 
by Mr. J. Walter West is a deservedly prominent 
one. He has brought himself to the front with 
unusual rapidity by the production of work which 
combines in a somewhat novel fashion very definite 
individuality of conception and originality of treat- 
ment with a pleasant sense of graceful style. His 
reputation has grown steadily and by a series of 
well-marked developments, helped, perhaps, to 
some extent by fortunate chances which he has 
discreetly turned to account, but advanced far 
more by his own vigorous personality and shrewd 
judgment. 

The story of his career gains point and interest 
by the nature of this personality. What there is to 
tell about him is really an account of difficulties 
overcome by sheer pluck, and of the making of 
an excellent position in the art-world in despite of 
serious impediments. For the first six years of his 
working life his energies were misapplied in the 
office of an engineering firm, where, oddly enough, 
he had to devote himself to purely commercial 
matters, instead of being concerned with those de- 
tails of planning and designing which might have 
in some sort fitted in with his artistic ideas. 

In one sense these six years were not wasted, for 
they enabled him to realise this object with more 
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WALTER WEST 


BY J 


completeness than might otherwise have been 
possible to him, as he preferred to be in a position 
to meet the cost of his art education out of his 
own earnings. So during the whole term of his 
business house service he was preparing for his 
coming emancipation. He was putting by money, 
accumulating a sum sufficient to cover the expenses 
which he knew would be unavoidable while he was 
as yet not far enough advanced in the practice of 
art to be able to depend upon it for his support. 
The economies of his six years’ commercial em- 
ployment gave him the funds he wanted, and when 
he finally relinquished the counting-house, it was 
with the satisfactory knowledge that his self-sacrifice 
had made possible the realising of his dearest am- 
bition. 

At this time he was not entirely untaught in art. 
He had already been grounded in the first prin- 
ciples of the painter’s craft by the well-known 
Yorkshire artist and teacher, the late Edwin 
Moore, an elder brother of those notable painters, 
Henry and Albert Moore. But it was not until he 
betook himself to London, and entered himself as 
a student at the St. John’s Wood School, under the 
tuition of Mr. A. A. Calderon, that his artistic 
education seriously commenced. There he worked 
for a while at the regular round of school exercises 
which were necessary to qualify him for admission 
to the Royal Academy schools, and after no great 
time found himself enrolled among the Academic 
It was during this term that he 
” associated 
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probationers. 
took the first prize at the “Gilbert 














The Work of J]. Walter West 


sketching clubs in London for An Jntruder, repre- 
senting a collie dog chased from a field by a 
number of horses. This subject became his first 
Academy picture in the following spring under the 
title of Zhe Repulse of the Enemy, and is now in the 
collection of Sir James Reckitt. 

At Burlington House he spent a period of three 
years in such close and attentive study—gaining 


meanwhile a medal for a drawing of a head from 
life—that he was able to begin work on his own 
account, and to practise with profit to himself, as 
soon as this term was over. During his second 
term in the Academy schools his attendances were 
necessarily less regular. As his funds had been 
dwindling during his period of training, there was 
need for him now, as he still adhered to his resolve 
that the expenses of his art education should fall 
on no one but himself, to set himself to do what 
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would bring him an immediate return. So his 
school work had to be followed in the intervals of 
other engagements, and his attendances in the 
Academy life school were only possible when he 
happened for the moment not to be busy else- 
where, or when the presence of some particularly 
popular Academician as visitor made it worth his 
while to put aside his own home work for the sake 


A STUDY FROM 
LIFE. BY J. 
WALTER WEST 


of valuable hints and useful criticism. He ranged 
at this time over a fairly wide field, and was ready 
to attempt any branch of art practice that happened 
to appeal to his artistic instincts. Portraits, subject 
pictures, etchings and mezzotints chiefly occupied 
him, and brought him popularity in a higher degree 
and with greater rapidity than is usual in the case 
of young artists. 

Perhaps this popularity was partly due to the 
judgment with which Mr. West chose subjects that 
































The Work of /. Walter West 


appealed to the widest possible circle of art-lovers. 
He had come to London with the intention of 
adopting animal painting as the branch of art to 
which he specially preferred to devote himself, and 
his first subject pictures accordingly dealt with 
incidents in which animals played important parts. 
Probably his most characteristic work of this class 
is the animated composition, Zo Gretna Green, an 


FROM AN ETCHING BY J 


amusing illustration of the manners and customs 
of our forefathers. The story of this picture is 
excellently told, and there is much well-studied 
character in the tired horses, and in the figure of 
the audacious lover who leans from the window of 
his post-chaise to shoot one of the leaders of the 
pursuing team. ‘The mixture of dramatic interest 
and sentiment which such a work presents never 
fails to secure attention, and Mr. West soon found 
that he had in these subjects a tolerably certain 





means- of gaining popular approval. He painted 
several similar pictures during the years that 
immediately followed the completion of his school 
work, and exhibited many of them in the Royal 
Academy, seldom sending them elsewhere. Amongst 
these may be mentioned a departure into pure 
landscape, Ruislip Reservoir by Moonlight, which was 

One that rivalled Zo Gretna 
Green in popularity was Workers 
and Players, a well-handled ver- 
sion of a rustic motive which 
was none the less worth turning 
to account because it involved 


hung on the line. 


no high-flown sentiment or 
strongly coloured melodrama. 


In all the work of this period he 
had the advantage—of consider- 
able value to a young artist—of 
the kindly criticism of Mr. Briton 
Riviere, who gave him readily 
and willingly constant advice and 
frequent hints. This supervision 
by an elder painter, himself a 
shrewd and 
student of animal individuality, 
was exactly what such an as 


observer a close 


pirant after excellence as Mr. 
West needed at the outset of 
his independent career ; and he 
speaks now with the fullest appre 
ciation of the greatness of the 
assistance which this friendship 
of Mr. Riviere’s brought to him. 

As, however, in the life of 
every sincere artist there ar 
many stages of evolution which 
keep his faculties in a condition 
of progressive development and 
prevent his sinking into a merely 
mechanical copyist of himself, it 
is hardly surprising that Mr. 
West should have before long 
modified his point of view. He 
inclined more and more to 
wards subjects of a fanciful nature and began to 
use material that gave greater scope to his fancy. 
In his 1893 Academy picture, Many Waters cannot 
quench Love, he reverted to some small extent to 
his earlier motives, but adopted a far more sensitive 
and thoughtful method of treatment, aiming rather 
at a judicious combination of painter-like qualities 
A year later 


WALTER WEST 


than at success in pictorial anecdote. 

he exhibited at the Academy an ambitious piece 

of imaginative work, Zhe Coming of Arthur, an 
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The Work of J]. Walter West 


important canvas on which he had attempted the 
impossible with most commendable courage, but 
without quite succeeding in making it convincing. 
His next stage seems likely to be a not unnatural 
divergence into purely subjectless and impersonal 
motives, into those studies in simple decoration for 
which suggestions are to be found in abundance 
all around, and than which no artist can desire 
worthier material. 
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ILLUSTRATION TO POEM ‘‘SHADOWLAND” 


(By permission of the Editors of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine’’) 


He has already gone through most of these 
stages in his black and white. He took up illus- 
trations, as so many others have done, as a kind 
of second string to painting, and treated it simply, 
literally, and in a spirit of pure narration. At first 
the idea of decorative drawing, of design in black 
and white, seemed to him a delightful dream which 
he would never realise because he lacked the 
decorative instinct. For him, black and white 
meant story-telling merely, the clothing of some one 
else’s ideas in a kind of pen-and-ink hieroglyphs, 
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BY J. WALTER WEST 


and in all sincerity he devoted himself with much 
success to work of this type. Yet he has become, 
in spite of this conviction that the faculty of design 
was denied to him, a decorator, and one of more 
than ordinary capacity and resource. The know- 
ledge of himself which he so oddly lacked was 
forced upon him by accident. As a freak, rather 
than with any serious intention, he designed a 
title-page which was at the time reproduced in 
the pages of this magazine. It showed 
such an instinct for grace and har- 
mony of line and such feeling for 
ordered beauty of composition, that 
it attracted the attention of the most 
critical, and made a success that sur- 
prised the artist himself more than 
anyone. And it brought him almost 
at once into demand as a designer, 
so that commissions for drawings of 
the very kind which he had not at- 
tempted, because he doubted his 
ability to produce them, have since 
come to him with pleasing regularity. 
Indeed, quite a large proportion of 
his black-and-white work is now of 
this order—designs for book-covers, 
title-pages, decorative chapter-head- 
ings, and for the many adornments 
which are indispensable to the 
modern book. He _ has* even di- 
gressed on several occasions into 
pictorial advertisements, and has 
made many charming contributions 
to the array of attractive illustration 
with which the manufacturer and 
retailer diversify the pages of the 
magazines. He has, it is true, not 
yet designed a poster, but that no 
doubt will come. 

To sum up: there is this one de- 
finite fact of which proof appears in 
all that Mr. West attempts—that he 
is by nature and training an artist. 
Everything he produces is marked by the same keen 
sense of beauty, and by the same strong regard for 
pure esthetics. In his pictures, his drawings, his 
slighter studies of figures, faces, flowers, and con- 
ventional forms, his notes of poses and jottings for 
future reference, he never fails to select what is 
most worthy of record, and never allows himself to 
be led away by any craving for mere eccentricity. 
He has by study acquired a facility of handling 
and a mastery of technical details which enable 
him to clothe his observations and to give form to 
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The Work of J. Walter West 


his imaginings in the manner that is best calculated 
to attract legitimate He is skilful in 
many mediums, and has avoided the too prevalent 
tendency of the times towards narrow specialism. 


notice. 


Hence his work, in whatever form it may take 
shape, is always fresh and unconventional, free 


from commonplace on the one hand, and on the 
other not degenerating into the worse convention 


of wilful dsarrerte. He has, too, what is best of 
all, the necessary force of character to enable him 
to carry his own ideas through to successful reali- 


sation. With so many qualifications, it is not sur- 


A STUDY IN LEAD 
PENCIL. BY. J. W. 
WEST. 


prising that he should already be prominent among 
his contemporaries, and we may not unreasonably 
regard him as a man with still further possibilities 


of progress. 
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Modern Colour Engraving 


COLOUR EN- 
GRAVING. WITH NOTES 
ON SOME WORK BY 
MARIE JACOUNCHIKOFF. 
BY OCTAVE UZANNE. 

THE art of engraving in colour—that delicate 
harmonious art, so subtle in effect, so ingenious in 
process—which seems to have reached its apogee, 
both in England and in France at the commence- 
ment of this century, was to all appearance lost for 
a period of more than sixty years. It would be 
hard to name ten, or at most fifteen, engravers or 
aquafortists who, since 1820, have achieved any 
real success in the difficult work of decompos- 
ing colours and reconstituting them on separate 
copper plates. One might have imagined 
that all taste had been lost for these delicious 
prints, done in aquatint, on seven, or 
eight different plates, carefully printed one over 
the other in order to produce the effect of 
a vaporous water-colour or a finely coloured 
drawing. 

From the time of J. Christophe Leblond, the 
Frankfort engraver, who, about 1780, was the first 
to put into successful. practice Newton’s theories 
about colours—that is, the exact reproduction of 
every tone in a painting by the use of only the 
three so-called primitive colours, yellow, blue, and 
red—the art of colour engraving on copper made 
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FROM A COLOURED ENGRAVING BY MARIE JACOUNCHIKOFF 


continuous progress for over sixty years. The 
practical invention of Leblond was considerably 
improved upon by such men as _ Descourtis, 
Janinet, Jazet, Debucourt, Raimbach, Samuel, 
William Reynolds and Cousins, who added to the 
three primitive colours all the intermediary tints, 
the fine greys, the mixed blues, the special greens, 
and the supplementary blacks, and thus it was the 
famous engraving by Debucourt, known as La 
Promenade au Palais Royal, came to be made up 
of no less than eight successive plates, placed one 
upon the other, first the yellows, and then the blues, 
the greys, the reds, the separate greens, and the 
essential blacks. 

This brilliant school of engravers of stipple and 
wash work left behind them numerous master- 
pieces, both in London and in Paris, but whether 
from mere fickleness of fashion—which has its 
influence on all the arts—or because the worker’s 
knack was lost, the fact remains, that by the year 
1820 polychrome engraving had greatly degene- 
rated, and for more than fifty years after no vigorous 
shoot appeared on the withered trunk of this tree 
of art, precious alike to the painter-engraver and 
to the translator on copper. 

For more than forty years all engraving was done 
in monochrome, which enabled a great number of 
aquafortists to display their talent, their individ- 
uality, and their inventive power ; but all the time 
they seemed to ignore the possibility of reproducing 
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Modern Colour Engraving 


Nature’s countless prisms by means of super- 
posed copper plates. I think I was one of the 
first—it was about 1883, on the occasion of the 
publication of a book on “La Francaise 4 Travers 
les Ages””—to attempt, with the assistance of the 
excellent engraver, Eugene Gaujean, the task of 
reviving the methods of the old masters of the 
eighteenth century. Timid and uncertain at first, 
Gaujean was not long in gaining confidence and 
power, and in the course of a few years he produced 
some really remarkable colour work as illustrations 
to modern books or new editions; for Gaujean is a 











FROM A COLOURED ENGRAVING 


most expert line engraver, excellent in dry point, 
in aquafortis, and with the burin. His defect is 
that he is too cold and minute, for the colour-plate 
often needs to be almost roughly handled and not 
simply tickled with the delicacy indispensable in 
the black. 

And more recently, with the evolution of art 
which is beginning to raise above the common- 
place all the new-comers, several painter-engravers 
have appeared on the scene, first of all with simple 
and primitive studies, which, however, developed 
later into curious plates of quite modern handling 
and in no way resembling the models of the last 
century. Of these the cleverest are M. Albert 


Bertrand, M. Eugéne Delatre, and his pupil Mlle. 
Marie Jacounchikoff. 

M. Bertrand, who is a better engraver than a 
draughtsman, has attempted to revive the Parisian 
types and street scenes. His Place Pigalle, his 
Moulin de la Galette, and his various engravings 
illustrating the Badades dans Paris, are most in- 
geniously conceived, albeit the drawing is poor ; 
but the work which places him in the front rank of 
his art is his rendering of a water-colour by Félicien 
Rops, Ze Scandale, a most delicate piece of com- 
position, with seven or eight figures, which he has 
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BY MARIE JACOUNCHIKOFF 


just completed for Pellet, the well-known dealer in 
modern plates. The engraver has here achieved 
such reality in his colourings that the reproduction 
may very well challenge comparison with the 
original itself, an exquisite Dutch interior, wherein 
a pretty runaway girl is seen surrounded, on her 
return home, by a group of relations and friends. 
Eugéne Delatre also fails in his drawing, but he 
is young enough to master this deficiency, and, as 
it is, his numerous works entitle him to a foremost 
place among the innovators in colour-engraving. 
Happily, he has not attempted to follow the tra- 
ditions of the Janinets and Debucourts, but has 
applied himself to modern art, which, while vigorous 
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and expressive, even a little coarse perhaps, has 
nevertheless fully realised the forceful effect desired. 
He has not tried to give us dreams and symbols, 
but to seize reality in allits aspects. He has shown 
us the girls and women of Montmartre, the land- 
scapes of the suburbs in all their arid ugliness. 
Nor has he shirked the task of transposing Nature's 
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Mile. Marie Jacounchikoff commenced her 
work in aquafortis about 1893, and during the 
past two years, by dint of enthusiastic labour, quite 
feminine in its ardour, she has produced a half- 
score of plates which give promise of revealing 
the most remarkable temperament of the day in 
this branch of art. I should hesitate to declare 
her as yet the superior of 
her master, Delatre, but she 
is his equal in the art of 
triturating the copper plate, 
and certainly excels him 
in her vision of things, 
in idealism, in symbolli- 
cal spirit, and in far-away 
réverie. 

It seems to me that 
Mlle. Marie Jacounchikoff 
has great gifts as a painter. 
Her L£ffroi, engraved in 
tones of green and violet 
and blue, has extraordinary 
intensity of expression ; 
while as for her land- 
scapes, those called Quié- 
tude are something more 
than colour- prints. Ze 
Parfum and La Mort et 
les Fleurs suggest an art of 
a higher type, and one 
wonders how this young 
girl’s delicate fingers can 
have handled the graver 
with so much command, 
and applied to the plate 
with such judgment and 
accuracy the resin powder 
and the soft varnish, and 
produced with such pleas- 
ing effect the uneven grains 
both with sand-paper and 
roulettes of various kinds. 
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colours, giving us skies of greenish hue or laden with 
chrome, with trees of violet and soil of blue. But 
the general effect of his boldly handled plates, 
with their clear, firm tints and texture, produces a 
vivid impression of a thoroughly modern and 
original decoration. Considering that he is scarcely 
twenty-five years old, Eugéne Delaitre may well 
become ere long unapproachable in the under- 
standing and practice of his craft. 
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Mlle. Jacounchikoff bids 
fair to lead us very soon 
into quite a new field of 
colour-printing, and by the end of the century which 
has witnessed the transformation and amplification 
of Leblond’s process, it will, perhaps, be possible to 
reproduce with harmony and fidelity not only the 
water-colour, but, better still, the oil painting, to 
translate its bold reliefs, and convey the meaning of 
the brush-work, and the effects of the palette-knife ; 
for with the aid of the acid almost anything may be 
accomplished in this admirable bronze, 
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HE DRAWINGS IN CHAR- 
COAL OF MR. FRANK MURA. 
AN APPRECIATION. 


Ir could hardly be maintained that 
charcoal had ever been a favourite medium with 
English artists. ‘That is to say, they have looked 
upon it for the most part merely as a drudge to be 
employed for various preliminary mechanical pur- 
poses, rather than as a medium for finished work, 
which for strength and delicacy combined offers a 
whole gamut of tones of a peculiarly beautiful 
monochrome. Its near relative, the conté crayon, 
enjoyed a widespread and unsatisfactory popu- 


‘* DREDGING 


charcoal was too sordid to be deemed an “art 
word,” and suggested its utilitarian purposes too 
directly to endear itself to the amateur of the fifties. 
But this hypothesis is of doubtful worth, since silver- 
point, with a name suggesting airy romance, has 
also pleaded with scant success to British artists. 
Yet in these two mediums we have surely two 
most notable methods for drawing in black and 
white. The one rich and pliable, full of atmo- 
sphere and emotion, the other delicately exact, 
recording minutely exquisite muances with stern 
precision as irresistibly final as the bitten line of 
the etcher, yet a rival to cobwebs and Eudidian 
lines, in its almost non-existent breadth. As Sir 


FROM A CHARCOAL DRAWING BY FRANK MURA 


(By permission of ¥. S. Forbes, Esq.) 


larity a generation since, together with wax flowers, 
bead-mats, and other produce of the finishing 
academy for young ladies. Even now in the bed- 
rooms of old-fashioned houses crayon drawings of 
houris and graces smile down from tarnished frames 
on a bewildered visitor. The black spot of Vierge 
owes even more to Nature than did the high lights 
of white chalk, which relieved the murky shades of 
the black crayon upon tinted papers of peculiarly 
unpleasing colours. 

Had we adopted the French term—/usain—as 
“ pastel” long ago replaced “coloured chalks,” 
possibly the material had won more favour. For 


Edward Burne-Jones employs silver-point for the 
presertation of solidly worked drawings, that never- 
theless look well-nigh as unsubstantial as breath 
upon a mirror, so the men of the Romanticist 
school, both French and Dutch, have used char- 
coal to portray, in apparently loose sketchy fashion, 
but with wonderful accuracy, the particular aspects 
of landscape that appeal to their poetic sense. 

For there can be no question that charcoal offers 
ready to the hand of an expert a most facile 
medium of expression suited peculiarly to landscape 
and rustic figures. Although on the one hand it 
may be painfully worked up to the hard dull sur- 
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face once the ideal of a South Kensington drawing 
from the antique, it can express in the hands of 
a master the other and truer extreme of high finish. 
A finish that regards things seen in atmosphere, and 
tenderly loses all those rigid definitions which are 
not apparent to any normal vision, but are supplied 
by internal knowledge of the planes and contours 
of objects looked at bit by bit with almost micro- 
scopic intensity of gaze. 

But the material, be it what it may, is never in 
itself artistic. Given an artist, and with a stump of 
a worn-out brush, or 
even with a_ burnt 
match, he can make 
the mean instrument 
record his expression 
of the beautiful. Mr. 
Whistler uses _ litho- 
graphic chalk in ways 
obedient to precedent, 
and yet a new master- 
piece results ; the man 
who does the title- 
pages for dance music 
has the same materials, 
only the achievement 
differs. 

Mr. Frank Mura, 
whose delightful _ pic- 
tures in charcoal are 
the text of this paper, 
is peculiarly happy in 
his choice of medium. 
In oil he can also ex- 
press himself clearly 
and with distinction ; 
but so can many others. 
In charcoal he is one 
of a few. Excepting 
some early work by 
Mr. Theodore Roussel, 
known chiefly to his 
friends (since I believe he has never exhibited any), 
one might search in vain, so far as resident artists 
are concerned, for another instance of the stick of 
burnt wood wielded so deftly, that the most skilful 
brush could not surpass its easy range of expression. 

In classing Mr. Mura’s work with the school of 
the French and Dutch Romanticists, one does so 
with no hidden depreciation, for he is no mere 
imitator in theme or technique. But the poetry of 
common life, of quiet everyday romance—the deli- 
cate perception of the beauty of the ordinary effects 
of the open air—these were the secrets Corot and 
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his followers first set down for all the world to 
delight in, and that in slightly different manner 
have become the legend of the Dutch Romanti- 
cists also. Constable, it is true, had preceded 
both, and with certain reservations one might even 
trace the same spirit in the background of many 
otherwise rigidly conventional pictures by the old 
masters. ‘To us, however, who are busy with con 
temporary art, the view of Nature that the Barbizon 
school enjoyed is a pleasure that never astonishes 
The dignity of reticence, the 
direct statement of 
those essential factors 
which are the motive 
powers of the senti- 
ment, not of a parish, 
but of a world—the 
supreme value of tech- 
nique quietly employed 
and subordinated to 
its rightful place, and 
above all a_painter’s 
record of a_ beautiful 
scene with the senti- 
ment of colour, as seen 
in atmosphere, not in 
vacuum, as the domi- 
nant note—these are 
some of the conquests 
of the landscapes of the 
Romanticists. 

In his many charcoal 
sketches Mr. Mura has 
so satisfied the eye that 
you forget the absence 
of chromatic harmonies 
and revel in the colour 
suggested almost as 
fully as if it were 
actually there. Cer- 
tain poets—to wit, 
Matthew Arnold and 

W. E. Henley—have mastered the witchery of 
rhythm and accent, and have shown themselves so 
sensitive in the choice of the exact phrase, that for 
a long time you do not observe the absence of 
rhyme. Of course, in itself, this is neither ad- 
mirable nor reprehensible. The doggerel bard and 
the master are both justified in using rhyme, as 
the dauber or the great artist are fully entitled to 
employ the full palette that awaits them. Yet, all 
the same, the dexterous achievement that wins 
equal effect with simple details, not only pleases 
eesthetically, but also satisfies you intellectually to 
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Mr. Mura’s Charcoal Drawings 


Such an achievement need 
not be a mere four de force, like the Paganini 


a marvellous degree. 


concerto on a single string, but should resemble 
rather exquisite chamber music which is so per- 
fectly proportioned in scale that you forget the loss 
of full orchestral effects. 

For Mr. Frank Mura’s pictures are not trans- 
lations of his own sketches in colour translated 
to black and white, nor studies in the limited 
material, intended to be developed later and more 
powerfully in the full blast of the orchestral colour- 
box; they are masterpieces of their own sort, not 
less, nor greater, than oil and water-colour, but 
obedient to another standard of convention, and 
bent on securing certain qualities all their own. 

It seems almost absurd to introduce this draughts- 
man as if he were a stranger, since he has for some 
years settled down here, and has shown in our 
galleries. Yet the opportunities for the display of 


black and white in London are almost as few as 


** GOssIP"’ 


of hearing chamber music adequately performed. 
Artists who appeal not to the multitude so much 
as to their fellows, lay and professional, may be 
well established in reputation so far as the con- 
noisseur is concerned, and yet still half-unknown 
to the multitude. Therefore a brief biography 
may be pardoned. Mr. Frank Mura was born in 
Alsace, but when he was four years old his family 
migrated to New York, where at the age of sixteen 
he entered the art schools of the National Academy 
and studied from the cast and life. At twenty he 
took up print-cutting and wall-paper designing. In 
1884 he went to Munich, and studied art there in 
very earnest fashion, for three years working at the 
Academy, studying drawing under Heterich and 
painting under Loeftz. In the International Ex- 
hibition at Munich, he saw for the first time the 
work of the Dutch painters, Maris, Mauve, Israels, 
Bosboom, and the rest, which made so deep an 
impression on him that they definitely moulded 
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‘‘THE SHEPHERDESS"’ 


FROM A CHARCOAL DRAWING BY FRANK MURA 


(By permission of ¥. S. Forbes, Esq.) 


his style. After a short time in America, and a 
year in Holland devoted to the study of the old 
Dutch masters, he came to London in 1891, and 
has since made his permanent home in Hampstead. 
So much for the man himself, who may be fairly 
called cosmopolitan, and yet is as English in 
manner as if he were a native of these isles. But 
art is not concerned with parishes, and is ready to 
welcome a new-comer from any land, so long as he 
can show his right to be accepted as an artist. 
And that honourable title is surely Mr. Mura’s by 
right ; if you adduce in proof merely the reproduc- 
tions given here his claim would be allowed. Yet 
these cannot of course convey all the charm of 
their originals, for great reduction and the absence 
of the dull texture of the drawing has combined 
to lessen their beauty. 

To analyse their charm at great length would be 
a most pleasant matter ; but space will not permit 
of the detailed appreciation they deserve. Some 
qualities that appeal most strongly in the originals 
fail to discover themselves at first glance in the 
reproductions. Notably the very remarkable effect 
of the planes of the middle and far distance, which 
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in Zhe Shepherdess allow the eye to pass over wide- 
spreading fields, onward, farther and farther, as in 
Nature. The feeling of space thus given is so 
delightful in the charcoal drawing, that one regrets 
the unavoidable reduction which has altered the 
subtle tones so that you do not feel this sense of 
great flat surfaces of grass or undergrowth. Nor 
in On the Memel do you realise the buoyancy of 
the craft which in the original are obviously float- 
ing on the water, and so evidently poised upon yet 
in it that you wonder whether any painter in any 
medium ‘had presented this particular fact quite so 
irresistibly before. In this same drawing, the flat 
expanse of water carries the eye through the moist 
atmosphere into far-reaching vistas, The sky 
recedes far away, and you feel the presence of 
clouds, not on it, but hovering between earth and 
heaven. When one compares such a treatment 
with the conventional clouds—obvious silhouettes 
of white paint against blue—or with the conven- 
tional boat, which suggests nothing below the 
water, no cubical dimension, but just something 
firmly floating on the rigid surface of something 
shiny and liquid—then you are ready to think that 
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these qualities in themselves by their irresistible 
truth raise the work to art. Yet they might be so, 
and yet be mere imitation of Nature, lacking the 
fine selection and the peculiarly indefinite sentiment 
which it is convenient to call poetic. Or having 
these two factors, they might yet just miss the 
singleness of conception, surely and simply realised, 
which, obeying law and order, is also inspired by 
caprice and the personality of the artist’s choice, 
and gives you as result a picture that is entitled to 
be considered a work of art, using the expression in 
its most restricted sense. 

For art is no more inevitably present in a picture 
than in a door-knocker. Examples of each exist 
which may be fairly held to be within the sacred 
bounds, but the mass of pictures, like the mass of 
door-knockers, are merely evidence of craft and 
skilled workmanship more or less good, which 
would be more truly described as manufactured 
products than as art. 

Having claimed so much for Mr. Mura’s work, 
it were sheer folly to attempt to set it against that 
of other artists and decide whether it were greater 
or less than theirs. Nor is it essential to declare 
that the Dutch school of landscape he has elected 
to follow is the best and only legitimate school. 
In the kingdom of art are many mansions, and the 
taste of individuals trained, or untrained, must 
needs find some more satisfying than others. But 
to those who feel the beauty that rises to ‘‘ the level 
of every day’s most quiet need,” and forsaking 
tragedy, or epigram, find the commonplace holds 
as much worth valuing as the abnormal—such who 
look below the surface of things recognise in the 
work of modern Holland a great school albeit one 
working in limited ways. If the true test of a 
picture be the time you can live opposite to it with- 
out being wearied, then indeed the Romanticists 
have a chance of being ranked even higher than 
their already accredited position. For you no 
more grow weary of such pictures as these than of 
Nature herself. 

In Dredging we have another instance of Mr. 
Mura’s power to interest you in the simplest sub- 
ject, and the interest is conferred not by the 
incident of the picture but by its veracity and sub- 
ordination of all fortuitous details. Even its 
admirable composition is so skilfully mahaged 
that the art which has produced it is concealed in 
accordance with a proverb more widely quoted 
than observed. In the two figure-pieces, Gossip 
and A Street in Whitechapel, you discover that the 
artist’s accurate observation and keenly intelligent 
facility for recording the thing seen are equal to 


Mexican Memories 


the task of depicting what is rightly considered 
the noblest subject. Yet here the same admirable 
restraint confronts you, the individuals are charac- 
terised as types, no less than as persons; but the 
artist never descends to garrulous anecdote, but 
in clear-cut well-defined phrase sets down a literal 
report which is infused with style, so that the 
pictorial interest dominates all. Literature in the 
flat is not his concern, nor does he stray into the 
domain of a sister art, but with light and shadow, 
contour and silhouette, builds up the presentation 
of his subject ; and because it is thus subordinated 
to the convention of his material, it fulfils its pur- 
pose as a picture, although it happens to be a 
record of many other facts at the same time. One 
has but to study the average black and white 
figure subject of the illustrated paper to discover 
how narrow the border-line is between the record 
of the photograph and that of the artist, and yet 
that the line, fine as it may be, is as sharply 
marked as that between death and life. The one 
is but a dead image, the other a reflection of 
vitality and sentient being. But, as these drawings 
show us, black and white may record landscape 
poetically, without copying the mannerism of any 
particular artist who has previously succeeded in 
the difficult feat. 

It is hard to write dispassionately of work that 
by its pathos and grace charms you and yet satis- 
fies you fully by its technique and its content to be 
self-contained. In no way does Mr. Mura’s work 
appeal to the careless sightseer. As you linger 
before it you forget to criticise, forget even whether 
it isin harmony with your preconceived taste, and 
are content to enjoy frankly its unobtrusive deli 
cacy and refined beauty. So you realise once 
again that the most lasting sensations are those 
which are least insistent in forcing themselves upon 
you, and that the true wonder-land which never — 
palls is the common life of the ordinary day, where 
every fresh miracle of sunshine and shadow has a 
new secret for an artist to interpret and record as a 
fresh delight for the intelligent appreciation of less 


fortunate mortals. 
G. W. 


R. MORTIMER MENPES 
AND HIS MEXICAN 
MEMORIES. 


CominG into Messrs. Dowdes 
wells’ well-arranged galleries, on a close November 
day, from a sloppy Bond Street where the very air 
seemed merely finely diluted mud, it was pleasant 
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Mortimer Menpes’ Mexican Memories 


to find Mr. Mortimer Menpes with the atmosphere 
of the sun-lands still around him. Of itself Mexico 
is an interesting subject ; one doubts if any country 
still preserves more mystery than that half-Indian, 
half-Spanish land, unfamiliar to globe-trotters as a 
rule, or at least to English tourists. But no spot 
on the globe seems unfamiliar to Mr. Menpes, who 
has a knack of vanishing silently and reappearing 
unexpectedly, bringing new sheaves of paintings with 
him. Nor has he the infelicitous knack so often 
possessed by topographical artists, of making all 
places look pretty much the same. Of late years 
each new sketching-ground has inspired a new 
method to depict it, although it must be owned that 
for several exhibitions he has shown a consistent 
advance in the same direction. For, as readers 
of THe Stupio need not be told again, Mr. 
Menpes is now, and 

has been of late, bent 

on securing extreme 


finish ; not, it must be 
confessed, to the de- 
triment of any other 
qualities of his work, 
which are all the same f 
subordinated to this vail We 
aim, whatever be their | \ 
theme or sentiment. 






brilliancy of colour “Yy Athi Ae 
combined with high Wf é. . = 
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Naturally, being a aN 


skilled craftsman, he 
only selects those sub- 


jects which permit ““ZAPATECO WOMEN ” 


gorgeous colouring to FROM A SKETCH BY MORTIMER MENPES 


be lavished upon them, 

and ransacks the globe 

to this end. Nor could his most intimate enemy 
(if he has one) deny that he accomplishes his 
purpose. Painted upon smooth panels, with 
specially sparkling pigments varnished to the high 
lustre of fine enamel and set in black frames, 
one doubts whether even a Monticelli or the 
most luminous Rossetti would not look thin and 
pale beside his later work. Indeed, only a 
stained-glass window could be reasonably entered 
asa rival. As you look at his pictures hung to- 
gether on the walls, themselves their only parallel, 
their high key may not strike you so forcibly ; but 
seen one at a time in a room hung with pictures of 
past days as brilliantly lustrous as any works could 
well be, the defiant note of Mr. Menpes’ Mexican 
pictures throws the rest into the background. It 
is like the tuba of a great organ suddenly giving 
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forth a melody amid a harmony on the diapason ; 
or, to vary the simile, like a Wagner Leét-motif for 
trombones bursting through a sustained passage 
for strings and wood-wind. 

“Surely these could not have been painted on 
the spot,” I said, as Mr. Menpes showed me several 
pictures with strong contrasts of artificial light on 
the figures of the foreground, and luminous tropical 
skies, whose lustre at night is like lapis-lazuli, 
seen beneath arches, or through windows at the 
back. 

“No,” he replied; “it would have been abso- 
lutely impossible in those crowded market-places 
in the key these are worked, where every touch 
is put on finally upon a brilliant ground, without 
dragging the colours over each other. What I 
claim for them is that they are compositions 

true to the subject all 

thesame, although built 

up from rapid, genuine 

impressions. Small 

notes and studies of 

figures, in colour and 

in black and white, 

were all that I could 

secure directly from 

(i, the models. In _ this 

Y7 way I made innumer- 

able sketches, and then 

, while the originals were 

still vivid in my me- 

mory, I arranged the 

a a groups as I required 

them, and painted the 

picture I had seen, 

modified only so far 

as pictorial require- 

ments made it advisable to depart from the actual 
scene. 

“Did I leave the beaten track to find them ? 
Yes, for the most part. The show places were in- 
teresting enough in their own way, but they did 
not attract me, as did some of the less known 
towns. Many of these were done at Teheuantepec, 
the headquarters of the Zapateco race, a people 
who have always preserved their independence in 
spite of Aztecs and Spaniards. The last purchased 
their country, it is true, but never conquered it. 
They are a very fine race. Possibly from genera- 
tions of ancestors used to bearing heavy burdens, 
the women have acquired a peculiarly graceful, 
supple carriage. They are a handsome people, 
even more cleanly than the Japanese. They wash 
and bathe two or three times a day, and delight in 
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Edinburgh as a 


dressing their long black hair. In the market- 
places you will constantly find them combing and 
brushing it.” 

“Then if you roughed it in other respects, you 
escaped the plague of vermin?” I said, incau- 
tiously. 

“No; there were the pigs,” replied Mr. Menpes, 
as his face fell, ‘‘and horrible insects of all sorts, 
not upon the people, it is true, but———” and he 
shuddered and changed the subject. 

“This is a pulque shop,” he said, as he set 
another picture on the easel ; “painted as I saw it 
at night. ‘Those red lanterns outside are paper 
things, somewhat like the Japanese ; but, as you 
see, they look dull beside the glitter of the interior. 
Pulque, I should tell you, is a sort of beer made 
from aloes. When I had finished this picture, and 





‘* ZAPATECO WOMAN” 


FROM A SKETCH BY MORTIMER MENPES 


was in another part of the country, a Mexican who 
saw it said it was impossible, as all drinking-shops 
closed at dusk ; but I inquired into the matter and 
found that certain towns were allowed later hours. 
The insides of these places, which are like our bars 
—no dancing girls or music—are most gaudily 
decorated with vividly coloured striped fabrics, 
wreaths of brilliant seaweed, and most elaborate 
and picturesque the effect is. The barrels in which 
the pulque is stored are all painted in garish hues, 
each has its own dipper attached, which is never 
employed except for the cask to which it belongs. 
They are very particular about this, as they fancy 
the flavour of the drink would be spoilt were the 
brew of one cask tainted by even a trace of another 
brand. They have a still stronger liquor—Mezcal 
—less deadly perhaps than absinthe, but more 
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potent than Scotch whisky, which fascinates its 
victims, so that many Europeans and Americans, 
once they fall under its sway, will not quit the 
country, but prefer to drink themselves to death 
there. It is a milky-looking fluid of detestable 
flavour. The colour in one of these saloons, the 
red cloaks, gorgeous hats, laced with silver—some 
of them cost twenty to thirty pounds—and the gor- 
geous mise en scene, make it impossible to exagge- 
rate their gaiety.” 

Then Mr. Menpes drew out a picture of a crowd 
on a staircase in the market-place, a night piece, 
with pillars looming behind, and beyond all a win- 
dow whence one saw the deep transparent blue of 
the distant sky. This, like several others of these 
Mexican pictures, had a curiously Biblical flavour ; 
it was only by looking into it, and seeing the 
marked Indian type of features, that you could 
really believe it was not a scene from Holy Writ, 
depicted with the naive literalness of a Dutch 
master. Indeed, the conical hat, which probably 
the Spaniards left in Holland and Mexico alike, 
constantly recurring (especially in one group that 
irresistibly recalled Mr. Menpes’ gigantic dry-point 
of the arquebusiers), gives a curiously European 
flavour to those otherwise distinctly Occidental 
works ; and the stiff-starched caps of the women, 
which they fold into half a dozen different shapes, 
according to the weather, or if church-going or 
marketing, help to the same end. These are always 
blue-white—pure white would be very bad form ; 
although, as you see them in most of these pictures, 
they look yellow because they are all night pieces. 
But Mr. Menpes’ pleasant running commentary can- 
not be set down at length to lighten an inadequate 
note upon his forty new pictures. Nor can space 
be found to discuss his water-colours, looking 
peculiarly tempting in frames of his own design— 
ivory with inlaid chequer work—which suit the 
clear, bright aquarelles so excellently well. But 
enough has been said, one hopes, to send many to 
Messrs. Dowdeswells for a study of the latest and 
by no means the least of Mr. Menpes’ exhibitions. 

E. B. S. 


DINBURGH AS A SKETCH- 
ING GROUND. ILLUS- 
TRATED BY W. BROWN 
MACDOUGALL. 


Dear H.,—This letter is really from W., in ful- 
filment of his promise to let you know something 
of Edinburgh asa sketching ground. He apologises 
for the news filtering through me instead of issuing 
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‘“*EDINBURGH CASTLE 


direct (more polite to you than to his secretary !) ; 
his only excuse being that he finds it daily harder 
to lay aside the brush for the pen. 

To tell the truth, since he settled here he has 
been as a man possessed. He walks the old 
streets in a rapture, seizing “effects” at every 
street-corner. And the odd thing is that I, who 
pride myself on moderation, almost more than 
share his delight. 

Edinburgh is wonderfully paintable. 
and hollows bristle with romantic 
view. The High Street, with its irregularly 
heaped-up houses, and ancient wynds and 
courts, is a peep into the Middle Ages; 
while the huge Castle Rock, which to gaze 
up to from below Ruskin calls an art edu- 
cation, fires to lofty imaginings, and tacitly 
reproaches pot-boiling and all things venal 
and base. 

You, who have known us as lovers of flat 
country, and indifferent to mountain and 
flood, will wonder at this enthusiasm for 
Scotland, but, as a philosopher, you must 
have observed how Fate loves to make us 
eat our words; and, after all, Edinburgh is 
not the Highlands, which, I must own, still 
daunt me as an artist. 

And now for details of our doings, in 
which I place the personal first. The Scots 
are accounted a thrifty race, but it is a 
quality they discourage in others. You may 
have heard of the one in London who com- 
plained that he had not been there a day 
when “bang went saxpence.” Scotch hotels 


Its hills 
points of 
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have been avenging him ever since. So, if you decide 
to follow in W.’s steps, resist the allurements of an 
inn. ‘Track him up to his present abode in one of 
the University Halls, and get admission, like him, 
as a Resident. You will be well housed, well fed, 
well amused, and examined in neither Euclid nor 
Horace, while you will be in stimulating touch with 
Professor Geddes, a most enlightened lover of the 
Fine Arts. You will be, moreover, perched on a 
height in the historic centre of the town, with a 
picturesque radii of streets diverging to a circum 
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ference of hill and plain and sea. As for a studio, 
if your bedroom does not suit, you can easily pick 
up one in the neighbourhood. W.’s is in a steep 
lane off the High Street, in an empty house doomed 
to destruction. A cabinet-maker works overhead, 
and uses the entrance-hall as an overflow room, so 
that W.’s muscles are kept well strung by vaulting 
sideboards and tables, and reckoning with alien 


‘‘THE CASTLE FROM THE GRASSMARKET” 


disorder before he reaches his own. The studio is 
well lit and airy—in fact, sixteen different draughts 
have been counted. When W. complained of this 
one night a waggish student asked why he didn’t 
open the window and let them out? 

And now as to the game the artist can run down 
in this happy hunting-ground. First and foremost 
comes the Castle, alluring from near and far. So 
powerful is its spell that one has almost to fight 
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against it, lest in one’s pictures it become a sort 
of “ King Charles’ head.” ‘There it towers in ele- 
mental majesty as when first “were formed the 
earth and the world,” or, at least, as when first 
they were formed in the aspect known by man ; 
inexorable in its strength, yet touched from mood 
to mood by every whim of the sky. I can imagine, 
though I have not seen, how the silver-shafted 
dawn cleaves the shadow of 
its precipices ; and how, the 
birds in Princes Street Gar- 
den awaking, it sings like 
Memnon, struck by the sun. 
All day it broods over the 
trafficking city, and when the 
twilight mists wrap it round, 
and high up, as from a 
castle in the air, the faint 
windows twinkle and shine, 
and night sleeps, watched 
by the stars, it lies in gi- 
gantic gloom, silent and 
dark to all questioning as 
to the purport of its dreams. 
Time was when I thought 
I knew the Castle Rock 
from having included it in 
a summer day’s sight-seeing. 
I recognised it from its 
photograph, and felt quite 
pleasantly familiar. Butreal 
knowledge brings strange- 
ness, and an infinite variety 
which custom cannot stale. 
To get any of its gran- 
deur on canvas you must 
sketch it from somewhere 
near the base, and brave 
the sensation of nothing- 
ness with which its vastness 
overwhelms you. You can 
paint it rugged in broad 
day, or looming dark in the 
dusk ; or you can withdraw 
to a point from which its 
sheer height dwindles, and its Castle is silhouetted 
against the sky. Or from some café window in 
Princes Street you may catch, in a hasty pastel, 
the evanescent rose and amethyst of the lamp- 
lighter’s magic hour, when the trees settle into dark 
masses, and the wayfarers flit by like phantoms. 
Then if you tire of mere landscape, and aspire 
to historic themes, you have only to wander 
through the Castle, with Zales of a Grandfather 
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in your pocket, and soon the Paris Salon 
will be yory with the Black Dinner of 
the Douglass, or the Z-xvecution of Montrose, 
and its walls will be the unworthy setting of 
some gay scene of courtier and dame, or 
perhaps an antiquarian study of the reed 
huts that preluded stone and mortar. 

But though the Castle may be one’s alpha 
and omega, there are the full complement 
of letters between. Scarcely a bit of the Old 
Town but can be made to pose for its portrait : 
some steep, converging alley, up which the 
sharp-lined shadows move; some reckless 
arrangement of chimneys, black with the 
‘reek ” and decrepit with the gales of cen- 
turies, leaning trustfully against the sky from 
their thirteen-storied pedestals ; or interiors 
of faded magnificence where beneath armo- 
rial bearings poor folk sup their porridge, 
oblivious of the proud past in sordid thought 





> morrow. 
for the morrow ‘“SYMSON THE PRINTER'S HOUSE” 
own Councillor, Dean of Guild, or how- BY W. BROWN MACDOUGALI 





ever the philanthropic Goth names himself, is, of 
course, busy here, as elsewhere, making the world 
sanitary and unsightly. Everywhere the old 
house, its tell-tale face graven with the wrinkles 
of time, is vanishing before the new “flat.” 
Street booths are a thing of the past, and the 
hands of lovers clasp no more from projecting 
upper stories. But luckily the general style of 
building is too solid easily to fall a prey to 
“improvements.” Most of the masonry is as 
sturdy to-day as when it harboured the blue 
blood of Scotland, and the retainers of princes 
lounged on the worn flagstones. If walls had 
but tongues as well as ears, what tragic historians 
they would be! How weird the love-vows they 
would whisper of hearts long ages entombed, 
and how thrillingly the drama of the past would 
pierce our dana/ mood ! 

With material like this all round, you can im 
agine how one’s sketch-book gets filled, while, as 
regards subjects for larger treatment, the only 
trouble is selection. There is the house of 
the immortal John Knox, waiting to be made 
more immortal still by your brush! It is a 
strong three-storied building, curiously chim- 
neyed and gabled. The iegend in front runs, 
“ Zufe God above al, and your Nicht-bour as 
vi self,’—of more pacific import than the 
face of the Reformer in his stone effigy over 
the door. He looks like a hater of sinners 
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Edinburgh as a Sketching Ground 


quite as much as of sin. But a painter is hardly 
fit to judge. Shivered monuments and wrecked 
cathedrals crash maledictions in his ear. Beauty 
and Holiness seem to him one, and to mulct 
either for the sake of the other is like robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. Knox was a hard man, made 
for hard work, and it doubtless needed his rock- 
hewn nature to front those surging times. Many 
a proud noble sought audience there: now the 
Queen’s own messenger or some Earl of her train ; 
now the Lords of the Congregation searching for 
light on some debated doctrinal point. It was over 
that austere threshold that, an old man of fifty- 
eight, the grim divine led his second bride, Margaret 
Stewart, then aged seventeen, youngest daughter of 
Lord Ochiltree. He is described as having gone to 
her “on ane trim gelding, nocht lyk ane prophet or 
ane auld decrepit priest, as he was, but lyk as he 
had been ane of the Blude Royal, with his bands 
of taffettie freschnit with golden ringis and precious 
stones, and as is plainly reportit in the country, be 
sorcerie and witchcraft did sua allure that puir 
gentlewoman that she could not leve without him.” 
This is the wife who saw a “ blak, uglie, ill-favoured 
man busily talking with him in the same chamber,” 
and who was “so sudianly amazed that she took 











‘* ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CASTLE” 
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sickness and dyed.” The best comment on this 
scandal is the pension which this lady afterwards 
received, and the fact of her marrying again. 

Alas! there is no sign now of the “blak, ill- 
favoured man,” nothing interesting or wicked at 
all. The Devil has found it too dull. The rooms 
are swept and garnished, and their secrets laid bare 
to the tourist—that is, the secrets not worth telling, 
as is the way with enforced confession. 

Picturesque as the old building is, one fancies it 
chill with arrested life, and, for my own part, I 
prefer those where the stream of events has flowed 
on, even though the new generations efface the old. 
Such a one is Symson’s House. There, in the 
year 1700, lived a venerable printer and poet who 
issued in his own best type what we may suppose 
was his own best poem, under the tremendous title 
of Zripatriarchicon. 

A squat little corbelled tower close to Holyrood 
attracts the eye rather pleasantly. It is called 
Queen Mary’s Bath. Round it used to stretch 
the Palace Gardens, and one likes to think of Mary 
emerging radiant from her morning plunge, and 
strolling through the dewy May flowers, crimes and 
cares forgotten in the simple joy of living. 

But I fear I have violated proportions by linger- 
ing too long in one quarter. Beauty is not confined 
to the Old Town. The new runs it close in many 
parts. On the Princes Street side, to the east, 
there is a turreted fortress, whence the cliff falls 
sheer to the railway. It might be built to entrap 
the intelligent stranger into premature raptures, so 
naturally, on a first entrance from the south by 
train, is it mistaken for the Castle. A stronghold 
it is indeed, but a bolted and barred one of the law, 
named the Calton Jail. In a hazy sun, or a slight 
mist, the view away to the west has a nebulous, 
dreamy charm. 

Now perhaps I have said enough—too much if 
you think it enough! Come and see and be con- 
quered for yourself. You will find that the half 
was not told you. I have not even touched on the 
environs—the ruins, the mountains, the rivers, the 
ravines—that draw you from every side. All is 
significant, all classic. One can wander in Steven- 
son’s footprints up the shoulders of the Pentlands, 
and across the grave green pastures, or loiter by the 
river, named among those that made music in his 
memory, “that dirty Water of Leith.” 

These, and kindred matters, if they interest you, 
I reserve for another letter. 

With cordial greetings from both, yours very 
truly, 

MARGARET ARMOUR. 
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In an earlier number of THE StupDIO 
the large collection lately purchased from M. Peyre 
was dealt with so far as regards the carved wood, 
which constitutes its chief feature. It includes, 
however, a considerable quantity of serrurerie which 
seems in several instances 
of sufficient importance to 
justify a separate notice. 

The most striking of the 
new acquisitions is a pair 
of doors in wrought-iron 
(Fig. 11), painted green with 
conventional flowers of two 
patterns in cut metal, gilt. 
This piece of work is of 
the highest technical excel- 
lence and curiously modern 
in design; the foliage being 
an evident study from Na- 
ture, carried out with much 


skill and ingenuity. The 


leaves are pure wrought 
work, made from rods 
splayed out at the end; 


and then welded together 


in bunches to form the 
branches and parent stem. 
Fig. 1, a tripod stand of 
Italian workmanship, bear- 
ing a very ordinary copper 
tray, is also a useful illustra- 
tion of the possibility of 
good ornament and sound 
construction in combina- 
tion. The brackets are of 
sheet-iron cut in silhouette ; 
the leaves, hammered and 
pinned in two well-arranged 


groups, both strengthen the FIG. II 
whole composition, and 


supply an effective contrast 

to the strong simplicity of the feet and central 
shaft. These qualities are also finely seen in a set 
of door fasteners and bolts of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The portion selected for illustration (Fig. 2) 
has a finial of pierced work which is not without 
value ; but its chief merit lies in the absolute utility 
of the grooved ornamentation of the claw, made by 
hammered indentations finished with the chisel, 
and precisely what was needed to ensure both a 





WROUGHT-IRON DOOR 


g g and a suitable idealisa 


tion of the qualities of the material for orna- 


strong grip for use, 


ment. 

There is a large selection of door-fittings of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries : we give drawings 
of six (Figs. 3-8), two of the later Gothic period, and 
the remainder showing traces of the more florid 
forms of the Renaissance. But each repeats the old 


lesson—a lesson our designers are so slowand unwill 


CENTURY 


FRENCH XV 


ing to learn—that the perfection of ornament consists 
in its application to use. In two only of these in- 
stances is there any added detail, both giving addi- 
tional convenience to the hand; but it is difficult 
to suggest how any would be improved by “ enrich- 
ment.” Wrought-iron is the most dignified material 
used in the crafts; and, of all, the least in need of 
meretricious adornment. Fig. 8 will be interesting 
to a smith as a piece of pure forged work ; Fig. 7 
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IRON-WORK AT SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM FIG. I. TRIPOD STAND, ITALIAN, XV. CENTURY FIG. 2. DOOR FASTENER, 
FRENCH, XVI. CENTURY FIGS. 3, 4, 5, 0. KNOCKERS, FRENCH, XV. AND XVI. CENTURIES FIG. 7. HANDLE, FRENCH, 


XVI. CENTURY: FIG. 8. KEY, FRENCH, XVI. CENTURY FIGS. 9 AND 10. FIRE-DOGS, FRENCH, XV. AND XVI. CENTURIES 
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to an antiquary as containing the monogram 
of Diana of Poitiers. 

Fig. 12 is a typical specimen of the lost 
art of lock-making ; and its quaint treatment 
of saint and tracery should be appreciated 
by collectors. Fig. 13 is a very notable 
example of the beauty of good lettering well 
applied to decorative purposes ; and is one 
of the few instances in which an European 
inscription can rival those of the Saracenic 
artists. 

There remain only for notice two examples 
of a class of furniture which in our day has 
been reduced, by stress of civilisation, to 
the position of mere ornaments. And yet 
these two fire-dogs (Figs. 9, 10), and espe- 
cially the latter, are of high importance to 
the craftsman, who will note how cunningly 
the scrolls take the stress of the upright, and 
how exactly the angle-pieces satisfy both eye 
and hand in the matter of balance. - Truly, 
the old smiths wrought well ; and the loss of 
them is a thorn in the side of those who 
love good craftsmanship. 

E. F. S. 
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FIG. 13 


CHAT WITH MR. AND 
MRS. NELSON DAWSON 
ON ENAMELLING. 


Froma distance, Zhe Mulberry 
Tree in Beaufort Street, Chelsea, does not 
betray itself as the abode of an artificer in 
metals, nor is there any reason that it should, 
any more than because its name suggests a 
village inn it should look like a hostelry. 
As a matter of fact, at first sight it is just a 
: pleasant house of old-world aspect, but you 
are no sooner past the outer gate than a 
wonderful arrangement of a copper ball sus- 
pended upon a copper chain by way of door- 
knocker, and a repoussé name-plate, also in 
copper, prove that you have not come to the 
wrong house, but are at Mr. Nelson Dawson’s 
home. 

In the hall your eye is attracted by de- 
lightful and ingenious appliances in wrought 
copper, while the reception-rooms (as house 
agents love to call them) are full of most 
fascinating experiments in all sorts of metals. 
A wrought-iron chandelier with a copper 
model of a ship, familiar to readers of THE 
Stup1o from the artist’s own sketch of it, 
which appeared in these pages a year or so 
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Interview with Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Dawson 


ago, and other objects seen at the New Gallery, attract 
your notice. A fire-screen with steel frame and 
leather hanging has at the top a cartouche-shaped 
ornament, whereon the curious seed-vessels of the 
old-fashioned flower Honesty form a jewelled spot 
of colour, set in a frame of dull steel, which enhances 
the blazing emerald, the sapphire, and lapis-lazuli 

of the design. Having your eye caught by this 
you fix your attention on the art of enamelling, 
the subject that forms the motive of your visit, 
and set your face rigidly against the counter- 
attractions—the oil paintings by your host, and 
the beautiful old furniture that fills the rooms. 

‘What are the different varieties of enamels?” 

I ask Mr. Dawson. 

“Cloisonné and Champlevé are the most 
ancient,” he replies. ‘ The first requires, as you 
no doubt know, all the prepared wire outlines 
soldering on the metal base, the enamel being 
applied in the compartments between. In 
Champlevé the metal is hollowed out to receive 
the enamel.” 

“Is Limoges enamel akin to either of these ?” 

“No,” Mr. Dawson makes answer. “It is 
more like the so-called painted enamel, which 1 
prefer, however, to call ‘applied enamel,’ as the 


‘ paste is not put on with a brush, except toa 


very limited extent, but laid on with the palette- 





MEMORIAL TABLET IN NEW PUBLIC LIBRARY, OXFORD, IN REPOUSSE COPPER AND 


sembles a process-block from a fairly open line- 
drawing that one fancies it might be easier pro- 
duced by that method.” 

““T have not tried it,” Mr. Dawson replies, 
keenly interested at once in any unfamiliar method 
of producing the material which he has done so 





‘ DANDELION ’’ TRANSLUCENT ENAMEL. PART OF DECORATION 


OF FIRE-SCREEN. BY EDITH AND NELSON DAWSON 


much to re-introduce. “‘ But 
I doubt its success, <A 
photo-etched block is not, 
I think, bitten all over to 
a regular depth, which is 
important for enamelling, 
chiefly on account of the 
unequal contraction of the 
enamelandits metal ground. 
Again, the roughened sur- 
face left by the cutting tool 
in the hollows affords a grip 
to the enamel, and, more 
than all, supplies various 
facets of the metal that 
reflect lights and impart the 
unique translucent quality 
which distinguishes enamel 
colours.” 


CHAMPLEVE ENAMEL. BY EDITH AND NELSON DAWSON “Then all enamel is 


knife, or any convenient tool. Here is a plate cut 
out ready for Champlevé work.” 

“‘ Have you ever tried to use a photo-engraved 
block as the basis?” I ask. “This plate so re- 
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transparent ?” I say. 

“No; not all. But the 
transparent colours yield those peculiarly fine effects 
which are the richest quality of enamel, especially 
in blues and greens,” 

‘What is the chief difficulty to be encountered ?” 
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Interview with Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Dawson 


“There are so many,” he replies. “ It is a pro- 
cess that demands extremely delicate treatment at 
any stage: a shade too long in firing, or a hundred 
other apparent trifles, may quite ruin the work. In 
this comparative uncertainty enamel is not unlike 
water-colour—its very elu- 
siveness giving the greater 
zest to the worker, causing 
him to use his wits to the 
best purpose to obtain the 
best results.” 

Then he takes me to the 
enamelling room upstairs, 
a place where pestle and 
mortar, muller and slab, 
and, by no means least im- 
portant, the furnace, give 
an impression of an artistic 
laboratory. 

“My wife and I work 
together in this,” Mr. Daw- 
son says ; and he shows me 
enamels actually in process 
which Mrs. Dawson is then 
working upon. ‘‘ Here you 
see the first stage — the 
figures in white—looking very like pd/e sur pite 
on their darker backgrounds.” 

““These are many specimens of the substance 





FRONT VIEW OF CASKET IN STEEL AND TRANSLUCENT ENAMEL 
NELSON DAWSON. ROYAL ACADEMY, 1895 


which supplies the enamel,” he continues, and 
shows me pieces of transparent coloured glass, not 
apparently different in any way from the material 


used for church windows. “ This (and he takes 
up a clear piece faintly tinged with wine colour) 
comes out a rich red in the firing. This again 
(pointing to a pale lilac piece) grows into a deep 


purple.” 





LID OF CASKET IN STEEL AND TRANSLUCENT ENAMEL BY EDITH AND NELSON 


DAWSON. ROYAL ACADEMY, 1895 


“Do all melt at the same temperature ?” I ask. 

“By no means. This yellow, for instance, re 
quires considerable heat. Of course all liquefy at 
a lowtemperature compared 
with that required to melt 
copper, for instance. But 
the inequality in this respect 
is another obstacle in the 
way. This white, for in- 
stance, if fired too long, or 
not long enough, may float 
or else crack in the firing. 
Here is a piece that has 
cracked.” 

“Can it be re-fired and 
re-cooled ?” 

“Yes; but one is not 
sure of restoring it entirely. 
It is best to have as few 
firings as possible. You 
must understand that the 
enamel is practically glass.” 

“Do you apply it in a 
molten state ?” 

“Oh dear, no—it be- 
comes so only in the fur- 


BY EDITH AND 


nace. The enamel is made from very much the 

same receipts as those used by the Byzantines and 

enamellers of the early ages. It is crushed and 
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Interview with Mr. and Mrs. Nelson Dawson 


applied, and, for especial delicacy of colour, must be 
rubbed down in an agate mortar. It could not well 
be ground by machinery, because varying degrees 
of coarseness are required, and on the size of the 
grain sometimes depends much of the effect. Here 
is a panel in Cloisonné which was prepared for 
the casket shown in the Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, 1895. It came out very well, but when 
placed in position we fancied it did not harmonise 
with its metal surroundings, so it was replaced by 
another, which, in its turn, had to give way to yet 
athird. The fitting of enamels, by the way, in 
their metal settings requires the utmost care and 
skill, and it is difficult to find any person who can 
satisfactorily undertake it. But when once firmly 
set and protected by the mounting, and if sufficient 
knowledge has been used in the making of the 
enamel, they will last for centuries. We see in the 
South Kensington Museum enamels of the ninth 
century as brilliant as if produced yesterday ; while 
in the British Museum there is white enamel done 
many centuries before Christ, with as fine a surface 
now as if they had just left the furnace.” 








HERALDIC DEVICE IN REPOUSSE STEEL AND CHAMPLEVE 
ENAMEL. BY EDITH AND NELSON DAWSON 


“That superb peacock, with its gorgeous colours, 
would make a fine pendant. Have you done much 
in jewellery ?” I ask. 

“Yes, a good deal ; but people nowadays hardly 
know enough about enamel to appreciate it to the 
extent it deserves. Such personal ornaments as 
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we make are, of course, quite unlike those usually 
seen in jewellers’ shops, and we trust that our work 
has, each piece of it, an art value of its own.” 
Then Mr. and Mrs. Dawson show me some 
beautiful waistband buckles, cloak clasps, and other 
personal objects, some of great beauty; notably a 





OPAQUE CLOISONNE ENAMEL IN STEEL SETTING. BY 
EDITH AND NELSON DAWSON. PURCHASED BY THE 
SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 


clasp with classic figures, another of two hearts 
glowing with colours only to be matched in precious 
stones, destined to be suspended by little chains ; 
brooches and other pieces of jewellery in most 
charming designs ; and some exquisite jewel caskets 
in copper and steel with panels of enamel. One, 
a circular bowl on legs, with a cover of pale 
opaque enamel, decorated by a design of cyclamen 
blossoms, was especially fine. 

“The casket you exhibited at the Academy 
must have taken some time? ” 

“ It did,” said Mr. Dawson. “I see they claim 
that the casket presented by the Shahzada to Her 
Majesty the Queen was made in three weeks. That 
one was nearly a year in the making, first to last.” 

Then we talked of the Swedish enamels, and 
those by Tesmar of Paris, shown at South Ken- 
sington Museum, and Mr. Dawson praised most 
liberally the work of the foreign craftsmen, espe- 
cially appreciating the completely transparent 
enamel in a frame of wire, like Cloisonné without a 
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base, which may be seen in the bowl purchased by 
Mr. Armstrong for the above Museum. 

Mrs. 
says, bringing out some enamels in settings of 
beaten copper ; a beautiful memorial tablet, with 
heraldic achievements in colour, upon a ground of 
repoussé copper, just completed for a library in 
Oxford, and many other instances of the successful 


“ Here are some other pieces,” Dawson 


application of this beautiful material. 
“No,” Mr. 


question provoked by a charming painting bearing 


Dawson replies in answer to a 
his signature, which is hanging on an adjacent 
“Neither my wife nor myself have given up 
Indeed, it is impossible to think of a 


wall. 
painting. 
landscape-painter ever giving up his work entirely, 
it has become too much a part of his life. No; we 
still paint and intend to do so. But of late years 
I have also worked much in metal and in enamels, 


as you see.” 





CREAM-COLOURED OPAQUE ENAMEL ON TRANSPARENT 


DARK GROUND BY EDITH AND NELSON DAWSON 


Kut that space forbids, it would be pleasant to 
illustrate and describe many other beautiful things 
at Zhe Mulberry Tree, things which are too tempt- 
ing to resist, and infect you with a covetous desire 
to carry them away. One longs for the patron- 
princes of the Middle Ages, the ecclesiastical digni- 





PANEL FOR A CASKET IN TRANSLUCENT ENAMEL 
BY EDITH AND NELSON DAWSON 


taries, and the rich guilds who would have placed 
royal commissions in Mr. Nelson Dawson’s hands. 
Here is surely an opportunity for millionaires 
and much less wealthy people to promote a revived 
craft that is worthy of all the encouragement that 
can be given. Such good craft in the hands of two 
genuine artists must needs be remembered, even as 
the Battersea enamels are now prized. 

“Was it to be near the Battersea tradition, you 





SUGGESTION IN BLACK AND WHITE FOR PANEL OF A 
TRIPTYCH IN TRANSLUCENT ENAMEL 
BY EDITH AND NELSON DAWSON 
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Studio-Talk 


chose this place?” I ask; but Mr. Dawson laugh- 
ingly denied the imputation, and after looking over 
many photographs of work long since dispersed, 
I leave with the memory of such a feast in 
colours as only humming-birds’ breasts and butter- 
flies, stained-glass windows, and actual jewels 
could rival; and firmly convinced that in enamel 
England need not fear the superb competition of 
Japan, any more than that of Europe. In its own 
way, and for its own qualities, Mr. and Mrs. Nelson 
Dawson’s work is equally worthy of being con- 
sidered masterly. E. B. S. 
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A REBUS TRANSLUCENT ENAMEL 
BY EDITH AND NELSON DAWSON 


SERIES OF JAPANESE 
DRAWINGS. II. MONKEY 
AND FERNS, BY SHO.TEI. 


THE drawing reproduced on the 
opposite page is by a contemporary Japanese artist 
whose works are not well known in Europe. Evi- 
dently deriving his inspiration from Sosen, the great 
painter of monkeys, Sho-tei has not fallen into the 
errors of some other imitators of that painter, and 
over-burdened his subject with details. The young 
fern-fronds are kept in pleasant subordination to 
the main feature of the composition. The fur of 
the animal is suggested by clever brush strokes, 
and the finer touches of detail are reserved for the 
face, ears and hands. We are indebted to J. Bad- 
cock, Esq., the owner of the original drawing, for 
permission to reproduce it in our pages. 
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STUDIO-TALK 
(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—It is with excellent judgment 
that the Fine Art Society has induced 
Mr. Whistler to allow a really represen- 
tative collection of 65 of his lithographs 
to be brought together in their gallery. 
No better means of celebrating the centenary of the 
invention of lithography could be devised than this 
display of the works of the artist who has among us 
had the chief share in reviving intelligent interest 
in a fascinating but long neglected method of art 
expression. Lithography had for so many years 
been regarded simply as a conveniently cheap pro- 
cess, by which mechanical repetitions of commer- 
cial commonplaces could be made, that most people 
had forgotten its many possibilities when handled 
with artistic intention. Mr. Whistler has now 
proved beyond dispute that drawings on stone can 
be made worthy to rank among the best examples 
of black and white work, and has converted to his 
opinion many other artists of note. Therefore 
these proofs of his convictions have an interest 
that can hardly be surpassed. 

At the Rembrandt Head, Vigo Street, Mr. Dun- 
thorne has opened an exhibition of original litho- 
graphs ; not limited, however, as rumour foretold, 
to those printed by Mr. Goulding, nor to those 
done expressly for the English section of the Paris 
Exhibition of a Hundred Years of Lithography. 
The catalogue includes familiar work by J. McNeill 
Whistler, Charles Shannon, together with several 
others issued as supplements to THE Srupio ; 
also those by G. F. Watts, L. Alma-Tadema, 
J. S. Sargent, F. Short, C. J. Watson, and A. 
Hartley, reproduced in our pages. Among things 
shown in England for the first time are some very 
striking fantasies by the symbolist, Odilon Redon. 
‘Two very powerful drawings by Colonel Goff, Ze 
Deserted Quarry and The Valley of the Ttchen, are 
excellent specimens of the lithograph carried farther 
than it is in the majority of works shown. Zimder 
Ships, Yarmouth, and Eel-Fisher, Volendam, both 
by Frank Short, are also evidence of the facility 
with which a skilful etcher employs a new medium 
C. H. Shannon’s Portrait (of Mr. Van Wisselingh), 
his exquisite Ruffled Sea, Sea and Breeze, and the 
large Ministrants, again tell out with conspicuous 
dignity, showing how charming lithography can be 
when developed entirely on its own lines. George 
Thompson’s Zhe Picture-Book, is another instance 
of the old as opposed to the new lithography. For 
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Studio-Talk 


examples of the methods of printing employed by 
Mr. Goulding, the head by Alfred Hartley before 
mentioned, and Moonlight by F. E. Foottet, 
may be selected as typically successful instances of 
the added “stumping.” The two studies by 
Oliver Hall; a delightful Reredos, by A. H. Haig ; 
St. Martin's, by C. J. Watson; some charming sea- 
scapes, by the late Henry Moore, R.A. ; Zhe Zorn 
Skirt, by Maurice Greiffenhagen; Behind the 
Plough, a decorative bird study by Minna Boling- 
broke ; and_Ax Jdy//, by Jacomb Hood, are others 
that must not be forgotten. Altogether the 
hundred and three examples offer a very fair— 
though, of course, not a complete—selection of 
modern work ; enough to enable a lover of the 
arts to estimate the place lithography is likely to 
hold in the near future. If the show reveals less 
absolute novelty than we had been led to expect, 
it proves—were it needed—-that the art of stone 
needs no apology or defence, but has its own 
power of expressing certain beauties peculiar to it. 





A small gallery where picked examples of the 
work of some of the cleverest of the younger 
painters are always to be seen has recently been 
opened at 4 Orchard Street, under the title of 
“The Little Salon.” Among the men at present 
represented there are Mr. Frank Richards, Mr. 
Dudley Hardy, Mr. Hal Hurst, Mr. Aubrey Beards- 
ley and Mr. J. W. T. Manuel, who are showing 
black and white drawings; Mr. W. H. Y. Titcomb, 
Mr. P. A. Hay, and Mr. E. A. Walton, who have 
contributed landscapes ; and Mr. Weguelin, Mr. 
Clinton Peters, and Mr. Heath Wilson, with figure- 
subjects; and Mr. Nico V. Jungman, a young 
Dutchman, who has set himself to depict London 
street scenes in a semi-decorative manner which is 
decidedly original and not unattractive. 





A very definite addition to the labours of the 
New English Art Club selecting jury was the result 
of the abolition last month of the regulation under 
which non-members of the society had to seek the 
sponsorship of two members before submitting work 
for exhibition. For the current show over seven 
hundred and fifty paintings and drawings were sent 
in, and, as space has only been found for ninety-four, 
the excess of rejections over acceptances was rather 
high. The proportion was about the same as at 
the Academy exhibitions. 





Many amateurs will be glad to know of a studio, 
devoted chiefly to flower painting from Nature, 
which has just been opened by Miss Marie Low at 


293 Oxford Street. Miss Low is a pupil of 
Rivoire, and is a well-known exhibitor in various 


galleries. 





It is said that Mr. J. W. North, A.R.A., has in- 
vented a drawing-paper of ideal excellence, which 
he hopes will satisfy the most exacting of water- 
colour painters. 


IRMINGHAM. — The collection of 
Egyptian antiquities in the Corporation 
Art Gallery being a very small one, 
local Egyptologists have but faint op- 
portunity for pursuing their studies at 
home, so that the recent gift made to our city by Pro- 
fessor W. M. Flinders Petrie, has been hailed with 
delight by all those who are interested in the ancient 
inhabitants of the borders of the Nile. He has 
just presented a collection of hand-made pottery of 
a race of Libyan invaders, who occupied Upper 
Egypt about 3300 to 3000 B.c. These are relics of 
the “new race” which the Professor discovered 
near Nagada in the spring of the present year. 
The theory is that the invaders completely expelled 
the Egyptians, as not only is there no single Egyp- 
tian object found in their graves or towns, but all 
their pottery was made by hand, in ignorance, ap- 
parently, of the potter’s wheel, which was familiar 
to the Egyptians before this age. Mr. Petrie has 
succeeded in convincing a somewhat sceptical 
practical potter that the vases, which are of singu- 
larly beautiful form and outline, were made wholly 
by hand, as is proved by the unevenness of the 
exterior, and the marks of fingers and thumbs in- 
side. The mode of making, burnishing, colouring 
and decorating resembles that of the modern Kabyl 
pottery of Algiers. 





While upon the subject of Egypt, mention should 
be made of another bit of studio gossip. One of 
the old students of the School of Art, Mr. Percy 
Brown, was appointed some twelve months ago to 
a position in connection with the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund. He was engaged in making drawings 
at Der el Baheri, Luxor, Thebes, and Beni Hassan. 
At the first place he made a discovery which led to 
the unearthing of several important fragments of 
the Punt Terrace, the sculptures of which have been 
of such great zoological and botanical value. Mr. 
Brown came back to Birmingham some time ago, 
and at once resumed his studies at the School of 
Art, and much Egyptian talk among the students 
has followed. He has just started for a second 
expedition to Pharaoh Land, his destination again 
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being Luxor. There is undoubtedly an opening for 
a limited number of clever students in this direction. 
Professor Petrie, who is himself just off for the 
Desert, is this year taking out three ladies who will 
make drawings for him. 


The material success of our city depends very 
largely upon our manufactures in jewellery and all 
manner of metals. It is, therefore, most satisfac- 
tory to note that more attention is given every 
year by our School of Art authorities to practical 
designing. The other evening the Mayor presented 
the prizes at the Vittoria Street School, which is a 
branch of the Municipal School of Art in connec- 
tion with the Jewellers’ and Silversmiths’ Associa- 
tion. Here all the students work out their own 
designs at the lathe. There are 322 students con- 
nected with this one school, most, if not all, of 
whom will eventually become working jewellers. 
In the last examinations, 170 of them gained certi- 
ficates as against 140 last year, and 74 obtained 
first-class honours, as against 41 in 1894. This 
speaks well for the future of our jewellery trade, 
which depends as much on good design as fine 
workmanship. The head-master of this school, Mr. 
Seely, designed the silver casket which the Cor- 
poration of Longton recently presented to the Duke 
of Sutherland. 





Birmingham has just been shaken to its very 
depths by a startling discovery made by a local 
tailor with respect to Mr. Bruce Joy’s statue of 
John Bright, which is in the Art Gallery. His 
overcoat has been made to button on the wrong 
side. The town is now divided as to whether the 
sculptor made a mistake, or whether the statesman 
was left-handed. What makes the matter more 
complicated is the fact that the frock-coat under- 
neath buttons in the usual way. The sartorial mind 
is much agitated over this important question, and 
some of our tailors have, in consequence, developed 
a fine contempt for high art. 


T. IVES.—Within a few miles of its 
ultimate point the Great Western rail- 
way offers the artist two alternatives— 
he must be prompt in his decision, 
this artist, but it is open to him to 

continue his journey along the main line to 
Mount’s Bay and Newlyn, or to turn aside at St. 
Erth and get himself conveyed by a friendly little 
branch train that skirts the white curving sands of 
Lelant and Carbis Bay, to land him presently in 
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that delightfully heterogeneous, perplexiug little 
town of St. Ives. 

The distance in mere miles between the two art 
colonies is insignificant ; a moderately good walker 
finds it a pleasant afternoon’s trudge over the 
breezy moorland, bright with gorse and furze, and 
ominously strewn with boulders and extinct mine 
chimneys, while the sea stretches away behind and 
before him. 


It would be interesting, if one had time and 
space, to follow the evolution, say, of a young artist 
who at St. Erth made up his mind to keep to the 
right or turn to the left. We are constantly being 
moulded by our environment, and the wind, the 
rain, and the sun help in the shaping of artists 
as surely as they help in the shaping of mountains 
and valleys. 


Newlyn looks east—there are no sands, the fringe 
of the sea is not very alluring ; and the sun soon 
sinks behind the hill on which the village lies, but 
this gives the figure-painter an admirable oppor- 
tunity for placing his personages in shadow with 
a grey or glowing background of sea, hence many 
of the Newlyn motives. 


St. Ives, on the northern coast, has a north-east 
to a north-western aspect ; the sun comes gleaming 
over the water in the morning on the one hand 
and sinks gleaming into it on the other hand in 
the evening ; big waves come tumbling over white 
sands, and the foam is dyed in turns with all the 
colours of the spectrum; out of the windows of 
their foam-spattered studios the St. Ives artists can 
watch the sea pranking itself in all the many tinted 
garments of the day and evening, and so they 
become impressionistic and sensuous in colour ; 
sea and sand are their chief concern, and the 
transient aspects of nature their problem—and 
really it seems hard to say anything more laudatory 
of any band of workers. Of course “on a les 
vices de ses qualités”; but it is none of my 
business to point out the vices of my friends, it 
is sufficient to congratulate oneself that they have 
some. N. G. 


LASGOW.—The one event of im- 
portance in local art circles at pre- 
sent, is the exhibition of works by 
members of the Glasgow Art Club. 
The collection embraces 280 works 

in oil and water-colours, etching, sculpture, and 
architecture, so that the exhibits are as varied in 
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medium and style as they are undoubtedly fine in 
the average quality. Everything about the exhibition 
is distinctly unacademic ; the hanging is low and 
nicely arranged, and a proper decorative treatment 
of the walls has helped to show the pictures at their 
best. These features, especially of low hanging, 
might well be adopted at the larger exhibitions in 
Scotland. eas bo 

Among the notable pictures in the exhibition are 
James Guthrie’s three portraits, including a /or- 
trait of a Boy, concerning which much could 
be written. Jt is very beautiful in colour, 
and in design and technique quite masterly. 
E. A. Walton who, though now settled in 
London, still keeps in touch with Glasgow, 
has a charming full-length portrait of a girl 
in white. Both George Henry and A. Riche 
have interesting work, the first, in his accom- 
plished Japanese studies, and the latter in 
Nessie and The Window-Seat. In the por- 
trayal of animal life George Piriedoes splendid 
work, and he achieves much success with his 
exhibits. Then, in flower painting, Stuart 
Park is distinguished, all his pictures stand 
ing out by reason of their artistic quality. 

Other exhibits worthy of especial note 
include the low-toned, impressive landscapes 
of Grosvenor Thomas and Macauley Steven- 
son; F. H. Newbey’s large figure-subject ; 
David Gould’s Berwickshire Pastoral; A. B. 
Docharty’s Zvening, a sweet-toned landscape ; 
Reid Murray’s pastorals, brilliant in colour ; 
Corsan Stormy fine in 
colour and tonality; J. 
Tam o Shanter, and colour study, entitled 
Bubbles ; John McGhie’s A Harvest Field ; 
and the figure and landscape subjects of 
A. Kay, Alexander Frew, W. Rattray, 
R. M. G. Coventry, John Lavery, J. W. 
Hamilton, J. Henderson, E. S. Calvert, and Tom 
McEwan. 


Morton’s Sunset, 


E. Christie’s clever 


In sculpture, Kellock Brown has a powerful 
study of Beerbohm Tree as Gringoire, while William 
Sherriffs, with a number of portrait busts, deserves 
mention. D. Y. Cameron is distinguished by a 
series of Dutch etchings. 

Mr. James E. Christie, long known in Chelsea art 
circles, has settled permanently in Glasgow, where 
by the artistic quality and beauty of his work he has 
found much appreciation, and been entrusted with 


‘‘A GIPSY MAID” 


some important commissions. One of these he 
has just completed and it is an unqualified success. 
It represents the presentation portrait of ex-Bailic 
Primrose, a prominent dignitary in local civic 
matters. The portrait is life-size, and displays, in 
the pose, in the likeness, and in the general cha- 
racter of the work, much painter-like ability. 





In the picture here reproduced the artist, Mr. 
Stuart Park of Glasgow, has succeeded in paint 
ing a clever picture, and one showing a marked 


degree of artistic excellence. The subject is a 





FROM A PAINTING BY STUART PARK 


young gipsy girl’s head surrounded by poppies. 
It is painted in a charming and brilliant colour 
scheme, and for rightness of tone, spontaneity, 
and technique, is quite masterly. 

Artists in London should remember the sending- 
in day, January 6, at Messrs. Bourletts, for the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts Spring Exhibi- 
tion. The Glasgow Corporation has a reserve 
fund for the purchase of pictures for the permanent 
collection, and, as already stated in THEr Srupio, a 
number have been purchased from the Institute 
within recent years for the City collection. Mr. 
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Robert Walker, the secretary of the Institute, will 
be in London shortly to invite pictures for the 
exhibition. D. M. 


ENICE.—The International Art Ex- 

hibition at Venice, which closed on 

November 3, will remain memorable 

in Italy, not only for the great moral 

and material success attained, but also, 

and perhaps more, for the varied circumstances of 

a special character by which it was attended. First 

of all, it was the first time that so many works of 

foreign artists, until now known only by name, had 

been gathered together in Italy. It is easy, there- 

fore, to imagine the interest aroused among the 

Italian public by the foreign sections of this ex- 
hibition. 


To tell thetruth, not all the nations were sufficiently 
represented to convey an exact idea of their artistic 
development. France, for example, and Spain, 
contributed too sparingly, although the names of 
their most illustrious artists were among those of 
the exhibitors. But to make up for these countries, 

ingland, Germany, Holland, Denmark, and Sweden 

and Norway came forward with a truly remarkable 
collection of works well calculated to represent the 
artistic features of their respective countries. 





Among those examined with special curiosity, 
due to the fact that they displayed an artistic taste 
very unlike our own, were the English, Danish, 
and Swedish pictures. Sir FE. Burne-Jones with 
his Sponsa de Libano, W. W. Ouless with his 
portrait of Cardinal Manning, Richmond with his 
Bath of Venus, Herkomer with his engravings, 
Melton Fisher with his Summer Night, E. R. 
Hughes with Biancabella and Samaritana, M. 
Archer with Zhree Fishermen on the Seashore, 
Lawson with Sunset Effect, Thaulow with his 
landscapes, and the Americans, Whistler and 
Alexander, with their portraits, may be singled out 
for especial mention. 

Among the Italians who most distinguished 
themselves I may give the names of Carcano, 
Michetti, Tito, Segantini, Rota, Boldini, Fragia- 
como, and Tomasi. 





Another characteristic of the Venice Exhibition 
was the method adopted in constituting the juries 
for the awards. ‘To form that which was to 
confer the higher awards, there were summoned, 
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instead of painters and sculptors, fine art critics 
of different nationalities, and for one award 
recourse was had to the vote of the visitors to the 
exhibition. Now, if the judgments of the critics 
were neither better nor worse than they usually 
are, the selection, so to speak, of the people, turned 
out to be so lacking in seriousness as to render a 
repetition of such a proceeding inadvisable. The 
time is evidently not yet ripe for universal suffrage 
in matters of art. 





The works sold at this Exhibition were 141 in 
number, or about 32 per cent. of those exhibited ; 
a result, I believe, until now never attained in 
Italy. G. B. 


ERLIN.—The past month has been 

barren of incident in the art world. 

All that was worth seeing by the 

Berlin public was exhausted by the 

Salons at the opening of the season. 

And_ now things are quieter than ever. However, 

one or two of the exhibitions are worth a passing 
word of mention. 





At Schulte’s, O. Sinding has had on view a series 
of studies of the North Sea, in which the ocean 
with its icebergs and gigantic rocks was shown 
in multifarious aspects. How far the painter has 
succeeded in attaining reality it is impossible to 
judge, but certain it is that the harmonious way 
in which he has grouped his colours is very con- 
vincing. The frozen sea in the pale moonlight, 
recalling Homer’s epithet “infertile,” and particu- 
larly the whale-hunt, with the wounded Leviathian 
leaving a purple track in the deep blue sea, are 
quite remarkable. 


At the same place was also to be seen a series 
of water-colours by Max Uth, landscapes of misty 
April, admirable studies of the bloom of early 
spring. Especially attractive was a set of studies 
of Briigge. Any one who has visited this delight- 
ful town, must remember the wonderful little place, 
which seems to have known no change since the 
15th century. The brick buildings will shine out 
again in the memory, with the silent canal and its 
bridges. Uth has grasped all Briigge’s magic. 
Whether in the sunshine gilding the ancient roofs, 
or in the misty rain—all brings back vividly to the 
mind the old town in its slow decay. The artist 
seems to me to have been most happily inspired 
in these studies. 
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At Gurlitt’s we had a separate exhibition of 
Thoma’s works which had been previously shown 
in Dresden. As was the case some years ago—if I 
mistake not it was in 1892—when Thoma’s pro- 
ductions were seen for the first time in Berlin on a 
large scale, this original and undoubtedly gifted 
artist was received by the mass of the public with 
nothing better than derision or an ominous shake of 
the head. Now it would seem as though Thoma, 
who has few equals in Germany, is being passed 
over in absolute indifference. It is not for me to 
discover the cause of all this. All I wish is that 
the English public may become acquainted with 
the art of Hans Thoma, who in all his tastes, as 
in all his faults, is more thoroughly German than 
almost any existing artist. 

A great effort is being made in Berlin to do 
fitting honour to Adolf Menzel on his 8oth birth- 
day. I hear the Academy of Pictorial Arts 
(Akademie der bildenden Kiinste) is, like the 
National Gallery, organising an exhibition of the 
master’s works, which will doubtless demonstrate 
once more how remarkable a man it is whom 
Germany is honouring. 

English industrial art may.be proud of the 
remarkable results it is producing in Berlin. On 
all hands English fashions are quite the rage here. 
Look where you will you see English furniture of the 
Chippendale pattern, English cretonnes, English 
velveteens, and English wall-papers. In Berlin we 
welcome this healthy sign, as giving promise of 
an improvement in taste, especially in all that con- 
cerns the interior of our houses. For if we are 
incapable of developing an independent, character- 
istic style of our own, it is in every way well that a 
style should be adapted, not from far-off times, 
when everything to do with comfort was different 
from what it is to-day, but from a country where 
the art of delicate living is thoroughly understood, 
and where the necessities of the age are truly appre- 
ciated, as is the case in England. G. G. 


RESDEN.—Some time ago there was 
called into life here a society the 
double aim of which was to make 
Dresden cosmopolitan, and thereby 
more attractive to strangers, and to 

infuse art into the daily life. By inaugurating pro- 

menade concerts, flower shows, and the like, it was 
sought to attain the one end, and by offering prizes 
for competition in art subjects the other ; thus, for 
instance, a prize is to be awarded annually to the 


person who, in the opinion of the committee, has 
built the most attractive house during the year. 
By this means it is hoped to induce builders to 
attach more value to handsome fagades. Prizes 
are also given to householders who decorate their 
establishments in the most tasteful fashion upon 
festival days, such as the king’s birthday, Sedan- 
day, &c. ; and this society has also been instrumental 
in persuading the Tramcar Company, whose wire 
system is above ground, to invite competition for 
artistic designs for poles and fixings. The muni- 
cipal authorities seem to have caught on to the 
idea, for they also have their prize competitions. 
One is fora diploma. Instead of the customary 
calligraphical horror they will choose some good 
lithographic design by a professional artist, or they 
may perhaps even have a plaquette medal struck. 
Then, again, the city is about to be electrically lit, 
and there is a competition for ornamental electric- 
light poles, with bronze pedestals, destined to be 
erected in several of the public squares. 

All this is “art for the people”-movement. It 
is very good, no doubt; but we, who sit in the 
museums, and stray into the galleries, or drop inat 
the studios, feel inclined to ask, would it not be 
better to start a “ People for the Art ”-movement ? 


Once upon a time, in the days of Richter, Halmel, 
Rietschel, Dresden was an art centre of some re- 
Attempts are being made to regain this 
position. In order to be able to rival Munich and 
Berlin it was necessary to have an exhibition palace. 
This is nearing completion. Judging from the 
exterior of the big building erected near the “ Grose 
Garten” it will do better service as a place for in- 
dustrial than for art exhibitions. In 1897 the 
first great International Art Exhibition will be. 


pute. 


opened therein. The necessary committee has 
already been formed, and the work of preparation 
begun. H. W. S. 


RUSSELS.—Three years ago the Belgian 
Government commissioned the sculp- 
tors MM. Meunier and Van 
Stappen to compose a series of decora- 
tive groups for the terraces of the 

Botanic Gardens at Brussels. Their work was con- 
fined to sketches on a reduced scale, the execution 
of the groups in their full size being left for other 
artists. A large number of these works are now 
finished, and one may hope that by next spring 
the several groups of fancy or symbolical figures 
will be ready to be placed in various parts of the 
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Botanic Gardens. In the original scheme the small 
fountains which now disfigure the great terrace were 
to be replaced by fountains on a monumental 
scale ; but by desire of the King, who has interested 
himself greatly in the undertaking, two pillar can- 
delabra will take their place. ‘These candelabra, 
which measure 54 metres in height, were ordered 
from M. Rousseau, who has just completed them. 
One represents the Four Ages, and the other the 
Four Winds. In shape they are practically alike. 
On the plinth of the first are four delicately executed 
figures—a sleeping child, a pensive girl, a placid 
woman of thirty, and an old man meditating on the 
past. The shafts of the candelabra are ornamented 
with finely modelled flowers, and electric lights 
springing from the corollas hang at the end of the 
The philosophic owl presides over the 
noisy parrot, with outstretched 


branches. 
one, while the 
wings, is perched on the top of the other, at the 
base of which are the blowing winds, represented 
by figures full of character and expression. 


M. André Hennebicgq has just finished his picture, 
L’Entrée de Marie de Bourgogne a Mons, which is 
intended for the Chamber of the Provincial Council 
of Hainaut. The exccution of this painting is 
specially interesting, in that the artist, wishing to 
give his work the dead tone of a fresco, plastered 
his canvas, in face of all the difficulties of this 
process, which requires great certainty of touch. 
All these obstacles have been successfully over- 
come, and, like the good water-colourist he is, M. 
Hennebicq has made use of the plaster whites in 
his scheme of colour. 


An exhibition of works of Art was held recently 
at Termonde (Eastern Flanders), and proved very 
interesting, although the exhibitors were confined 
to natives or inhabitants of the town. This little 
Flemish town has produced a great number of 


artists—especially painters—of remarkable variety. 
F. K. 


ARIS.—There is but little animation in 
the artistic season ; a sort of lassitude 
seems to be weighing on the art world, 
with something of disillusion and dis- 
enchantment. Painters, however, can- 

not complain of our third Republic, which has 
never ceased to shower upon them decorations and 
official commissions, with honours and money to 
boot. But these happy days seem to be at an end. 
For it is an indisputable fact that the average artist 
of to-morrow can no longer hope to attain the high 
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and remunerative positions which have fallen to his 
predecessors, the men of to-day. The aim has 
been to democratise art, to place it within the 
reach of all the world ; and the results are now re- 
vealing themselves more and more disastrously. 
Democracy seems to have killed the sprightly, 
generous art of France, that art which even in its 
grandeur yet had so great a charm. Doubtless 
there will be a reaction sooner or later. The efforts 
of such a man as M. Henri Roujon, the present 
Director of Fine Arts, are tending to create a re- 
nascence in our decorative arts, and his broad and 
intelligent initiative can hardly be over-praised. 
But unhappily the bad seed shoots faster than the 
good ; we are choked with it, and our harvests are 

Optimists tell us we must hope 
Certainly we will hope, but in fear 


poor and scanty. 
for the future. 
and doubt. eer 
Very little to record this month. At the Sa/on 
des Cent, in the Rue Bonaparte, that young and 
lively magazine, Za Plume, has started an exhibition 
of paintings, water-colours, drawings, and decora- 
tive studies by the illustrator Andhré des Gachons. 
Beyond question, this young artist has very con- 
siderable gifts of imagination, together with a great 
desire to do good and sincere work. Moreover, 
he has fancy and a mode of conception at once 
delicate and light, luminous, fairylike, legendary, 
He delights in conjuring up landscapes and scenes 
of enchantment. His intention is certainly worthy 
of recognition, but to tell the truth he lacks the 
power to give it realisation. There is about his 
work a hardness of drawing and of colour, which 
his archaic spirit and his simplicity hardly condone. 
There is a total lack of life in his colour work, 
which is treated with the excessive hesitating 
minuteness of an amateur. We must give him 
credit, however, for the delicacy and the poetry in 


his productions. 


The exhibition by M. Franz M. Melchers at Le 
Barc de Bouteville’s—limited though it be, unfor- 
tunately—is yet such as to enable one to form a 
fairly clear idea of this artist’s curious talent. 
Nearly all the canvases there in the painter's 
second manner depict little hidden-away bits of 
landscape in the Island of Walcheren. Despite 
certain faults in the direction of over-detail and in 
crudeness of palette, these little pictures possess a 
deep and an extraordinary charm. In his first 
manner the artist shows one very charming thing, 
Fleurs de Londres, depicting a group of ragged 
flower-girls wandering about in a fog. G. M. 
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The History of Modern Painting. 

By RiIcHARD MUuTHER. With over 

1300 Illustrations. Vol. I. Three vols. £2 155. 
(London: Henry & Co,)—The first impression 
of the scheme of this work is that if adequately 
carried out the result might be of the sort called 
indispensable, and yet at the same time entirely 
unreadable. A few minutes’ study of its pages 
suffices to dispose of the first doubt, for so far 
as it goes it is more than adequately done. And 
prolonged experience shows it to be not merely 
readable but at times fascinating, with original 
thought as well as collated facts. The author for 
the most part displays a nice perception, coupled 
with catholic appreciation. His attitude is ultra- 
modern, but in the best sense. He has full vene- 
ration for the old masters which never descends to 
fetish-worship, and yet does not believe art stopped 
short at any particular moment, but still is and 
will go on producing new masterpieces in new ways. 
The book is more than an impartial record of 
various epochs of art; it balances the different 
movements, and gives judgment with fairness and 
very clear reasons. Even in the chaos of the nine- 
teenth century, swayed as it has been by so many 
conflicting moods, Dr. Muther gathers up the 
golden threads from all the schools and weaves 
them into a pattern which, if somewhat bizarre and 
lawless, shows that beneath the apparent way- 





BY J. WALTER WEST 


wardness and arrogant individuality there are 
certain definite features which shape the whole to 
completeness. Doubtless, after some such fashion, 
the critics of the future will discover its dominant 
note, and so harmonise some details that still seem 
discordant to contemporaries. 

Mere facts piled together in encyclopedic manner 
have their value, but such storehouses are rather 
for public convenience than for the edification of 
the individual who cannot be expected to digest 
the whole conglomeration, and it is wisest to reject 
all ‘rather than attempt so Gargantuan a meal. 
When, however, such a perilously overweighted 
cargo is duly classified and arranged, and the 
medley of important and secondary items placed in 
their right order, a cicerone, accomplished and - 
fluent, can explain it in detail, always in the light 
of a full knowledge of the whole. This being 
granted, the otherwise useless superabundance can 
become of the highest educational value. That 
Dr. Muther’s book does not perfectly fulfil such a 
programme is but proof that it is well-nigh beyond 
the effort of a single person, even if he be a German 
scholar. 

After a few chapters of Dr. Muther’s summary 
you feel that the book, although not an exhaustive 
record, is indispensable for one’s shelves of reference 
and worth careful reading, for its easy narrative, 
with constant illustrative examples, makes the task 
a pleasure. When studying the growth of modern 
painting, as it is here expounded, one is conscious 
that the caprice of personality falls into part of the 
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great scheme of growth. A Raphael or a Blake 
(mention of whom, by the way, is omitted so far), a 
Terburg or a Whistler, a Watteau or a Beardsley, 
each add something, whether of major or minor 
importance, that from the proper distance is seen 
to be a factor in the whole evolution of the con- 
stantly increasing effort to achieve the zsthetic 
pleasure of man’s intellectual and emotional delight 
in beauty. 

The tone of the work is singularly cosmopolitan, 
excepting possibly a not wholly unfounded preju- 
dice against the Second Empire and its art, and 
rather too much homage accorded to the deadly dull 
school of Overbeck and his followers. 

Dated Book-Plates. By WATER HAMILTON. 
In Three Parts, each 7s. 6d. net. (London: A. & 
C. Black.)—That a dated book-plate should have 
been especially interesting to collectors bent on 
classifying their treasures is obvious enough. ‘The 
various arbitrary divisions now generally accepted, 
“Chippendale,” ‘“ Jacobean,” and 
the like, could never have been so 
well defined but for the aid afforded 
by the dated plate. But that a date 
in itself sanctifies and raises the ex 
“ibris to something far more impor- 
tant, is a fallacy which has somehow 
established itself as fallacies are apt 
to do. When, as in the third Part, 
we find Mr. Hamilton restricting his 
theme to those contemporary plates 
which chance to be dated as well as 
signed, we feel vexed, because the 
broader date of style writ all over 
them largely fixes their date near 
enough for all practical purposes. 
But Mr. Hamilton did not invent 
the distinction, and it is unfair to 
carp at a very interesting work. A 
few paragraphs concerning modern 
designers (p. 112) need slight revi- 
sion. By a slip of the pen, Messrs. 
Aubrey Beardsley, E. A. Abbey, and 
others, appear as heraldic designers. 
Again, on p. 114, Mr. Charles 
Ricketts’ special forte is said to be 
woodcut book-plates. But, as a 
matter of fact, so far this most 
accomplished artist has only done 
one ex /ibris of any sort, the plate 
which Mr. Hamilton reproduces. 
Part III. is admirably illustrated with 


Battersea), R. Anning Bell, H. S. Marks, T. Erat 
Harrison, E. D. French, and Harry Soane. The 
thanks of all interested in book-plates are due to 
the author of a most interesting work, which is 
well-nigh essential to every collector. Among the 
many volumes for which he is responsible none is 
more entirely worthy than this portly quarto. 
Ladies Bovk-Plates. By NORNA LABOUCHERE. 
(London: George Bell & Sons. 8s. 6d. net.)— 
This volume, with its appendix of a solid hundred 
of pages of double columns, will no doubt gladden 
the hearts of serious collectors; but to readers of 
Tue Srupio the large number of examples of the 
work of modern designers reproduced in its pages 
will possibly be more generally attractive. Some 
of these are really of great beauty. Three etched 
plates by D. Y. Cameron, one from the original 
copper, stand out as the most novel treatment of 
the ex “ibris one has seen. They are merely 
decorated name-labels, thereby reverting to the 
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designs by Messrs. C. W. Sherborn 
(the beautiful copperplate of Lord 
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original intention of the book-plates too often 
lost sight of to-day. A lithograph in colours 
and gold, by Joseph Sattler, is somewhat too 
ornate for English taste, but a capital example 
of that distinguished artist's purely decorative 
manner. Mr. Sherborn is represented by 
three plates displaying his accomplished 
methods. Of other illustrations, mostly from 
pen-drawings, the plate of Lilian Moorat by 
Paul Woodroffe shows a firm grasp of con- 
ventional style, with most graceful drawing. 
The plate by H. Granville Fell, shown at the 
last Royal Academy, and others by Harold 
Nelson, Marian Reid, H. Napper, A. Maude, 
C. E. Levetus, G. C. Gaskin, Isabel Adams, 
&c., are excellent. Of better known artists, 
the ‘“‘ May Morris” design by Walter Crane, 
three by Miss Kate Greenaway, a_ very 
charming composition by W. H. Margetson, 
a graceful design by J. Walter West, and 
many by R. Anning Bell (some already fami- 
liar in these pages), are perhaps the most 
noticeable. ‘The volume might serve as a 
text, and here and there as a warning to the 
new school of designers for ex “éris. Their 
chief fault is over-elaboration and a lack of 
reticent simplicity in idea, as well as execu- 
tion. Yet by the side of the average order of 
plates here fully illustrated, he must bea very 
pessimistic critic who would not say that on 
the whole we are better than our fathers in 
the so-called “ pictorial” designs. The book 
is an admirable instance of exhaustive treat- 
ment, and shows that a subject which appeals 
directly to a small number can be treated as 
to become quite a popular picture-book. 
Movement. By E.J. Marcy. (London : 
mann. (7s. 6d.)—The manual, excellently put into 
English by Eric Pritchard, is more concerned with 
science than art. Yet amid its two hundred illus- 
trations there are a few that touch directly upon 
the representation of movement in man and 
animals. Our old friend, the JA/uybridge photo- 
graph, is here once more compared with the frieze 
of the Parthenon, and once again we find that the 
apparent truth of the trained sight of an artist is 
more satisfactory than the literal but impossibly 
accurate record of the lens. If only to dis- 
prove the case for the camera, as opposed to the 
artists’ version, it is worth perusal. Leaving all 
thought of picture-making, and reading it on its 
own merits, it is a fascinating book, and the 
thousand and one incidental facts of movement 
which it records are most valuable auxiliaries to 
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study, provided always that they are accepted as 
scientific truths which may become fallacies 
when regarded from another standpoint, that 
of art. 

Old-World Japan Legends of the Land of the 
Gods. Retold by FRANK RiINDER. With IIlustra- 
tions by T. H. Ropinson. (London: George 
Allen. )—It was a daring experiment on the part of 
a Western designer to illustrate the mythology of 
Old Japan. It was treading on dangerous ground 
when he sought to interpret what has been so 
abundantly and characteristically portrayed through 
many centuries by her own greatest artists. Al- 
though Mr. Robinson has struggled manfully, he 
could stand no possible chance in the illustration 
of such a subject against the Japanese designer. 
For the rest, the legends have been well selected 
by Mr. Rinder, and are told by him in a pleasant 


and popular manner. 
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Birds, Beasts and Fishes of the Norfolk Broad- 
land. By P. H. Emerson. (London: David 
Nutt.)—This work is illustrated by a large number 
of excellent photographs, for which the author 
appears to apologise in his preface. Speaking of 
the unreliability of the drawings of wild birds 
which appear in the older books, he says, the 
student ‘‘may dwell upon the /chnica/ triumph, 
gua engraver, of Bewick; but he recognises im- 
mediately, as can any unlettered wildfowler, that 
Bewick’s birds, as birds, are all caricatures. The 
monstrous and gaudy decorations of Selby, Gould, 
Dresser, and the illustrations to Booth’s Rough 
Notes make him gasp for breath ; while any marsh- 
man can point out the glaring errors of the mere- 
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tricious and false woodcuts illustrating Yarrell and 
Saunders.” He laments the want of an artist who 
has made wild birds, their lives and habits, an 
especial study. The drawing by “mediocre 
draughtsmen ” of stuffed birds set up by “ persons 
who are not artists” is, we are told, the only work 
readily obtainable to-day, and he sighs for “an 
English Hokusai.” We think Mr. Emerson’s re- 
marks should be taken serious note of by those 
who, possessing the necessary ability, are seeking 
new fields of labour. 

Mr. Emerson’s work is of value not only to 
naturalists, but also to artists. It shows the 
author to possess great power of observation and a 
pleasant manner of recording it. Observation akin 

to this is what the “ bird 
artist” must train himself 
to make if he wishes to be- 
come a worthy rival to his 
$ Japanese confreres. 
' | The Household of Sir 
i ‘ Thomas More. Illustrated 
| | by JoHN JELLICOE and 
HERBERT RaiLton (Lon- 
don: John C. Nimmo.)— 
The graceful, picturesque 
style of this work, together 
with the quaint Tudor- 
English in which it is ap- 
propriately written, render 
it the most delightful read- 
ing ; while the illustrations 
which adorn it are an 
excellent accompaniment. 
The Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
in a _ pleasantly written 
introduction, speaks of its 
talented, though but little 
known, authoress, Miss 
Manning, of the many edi- 
tions which have previously 
appeared of her book, and 
of other matters concerning 
it. We can cordially recom- 
mend it to our readers. It 
is well worth buying, for it 
may be read again and again 
with increasing pleasure. 

Photography, Artistic 
and Scientific. By RoBERT 
Jounson and ARTHUR 
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(London Downey & Co. 
‘THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE”’ (JOHN Cc. NIMMO). 105. 6d.)—There is much 
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DESIGN BY CHARLES ROBINSON 


to say in praise of this book, and yet the 
standard of excellence in composition and 
pictorial arrangement which it sets up is 
not a very high one. No painter would 
have chosen so curious a group as Frith 
(in the Derby Day), Leighton (in the S.K. 
frescoes), George Morland, Millet, Colin 
Hunter, and Gustave Doré. Not that the 
works of any of the past or present artists 
here named are unworthy the study of a 
photographic artist, but they are a very 
oddly selected batch. Still perhaps it was 
wiser for the authors to select familiar 
examples, which they had themselves 
studied, and with which their audience 
would be probably well acquainted. The 
whole book is clearly written and minute 
in its practical advice. The illustrations 
are entirely satisfactory. One of Hammer- 
smith Bridge in the great frost, and another 
of Venice, reflect credit alike on the photo- 
grapher, who is not named, and on Messrs. 
Swain, who produced the blocks in que.- 





_ tion. The printers also, Messrs. 

y Gilbert & Rivington, deserve praise 
for their share : the portrait studies, 
plate XXII. especially, are excellent 
impressions. Altogether, the com- 
mon-sense criticism of the so-called 
composite views, with a very drastic 
warning against skies taken at one 
time of day being fitted to fore- 
grounds taken at quite another, 
predispose one to rank the book 
highly. For common-sense is, or 
should be, as closely allied to art as 
to science, and the clear advice 
mingled with formulz and statistics 
is really far more worthy of the 
somewhat ambitious title than many 
a treatise which has phrased its utter- 
ance in more pompous manner. 

A Childs Garden of Verses. 
By R. L. Stevenson. _ Illustrated 
by CHARLES Ropinson. (London : 
John Lane.)—In Tue Srvupio for 
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last July (Part 28), we referred to the work of a 
young designer, Mr. Charles Robinson. In con- 
sequence of that article a commission was entrusted 
to him by Mr. Lane to illustrate Mr. Stevenson’s 
delightful verses for children. The artist has 
acquitted himself magnificently of his task, and we 
take an especial pleasure in recording his success. 






all round. But, after all, criticism is chiefly valu- 
able as documentary evidence of the critic’s own 
personality. Students of illustration will find the 
non-debatable passages full of genuine and wise 
experience. ‘To see so many illustrations side by 
side, with a running commentary, pungent and quite 
clearly expressed, cannot fail to be most helpful. 











Every one who likes Without pretending 
prettily decorated that this volume, at 
books should buy this Sie Se eS pe one-sixth the cost, 
little work. : CaaS. edet Ni)” 24 ‘ lif rivals Mr. Pennell’s 

Modern Tilustra- rag ie eerie 59 | first great book, which 
tion. By JOSEPH fH} rig gst naturally covered a 





PENNELL. (London: 
Bell & Son. tos. 6d. 
net. }—As Mr. Pennell 
points out in this vol- 
ume, the number of 
books dealing with 
modern illustration is 
limited. Certainly 
there is not one that 
has ever attempted to 
cover the wide field 
of this. For in rapid 
and most readable 
fashion Mr. Pennell 
traces the growth of 
illustration from Be- 
wick’s time; especially 
through the golden 
decade, as he calls it 
elsewhere, from 1860 
to 1870. As the in- 
troductory chapter 
makes very evident, 
Mr. Pennell expects 
to be handled roughly 
for his opinions ex- 
pressed herein, and 
for certain omissions. 
The latter may be 





portion of the same 
ground, it is a neces- 
sary supplement to 
it, and a book that 
should be the best 
of all Christmas gifts 
to a boy or girl inte- 
rested (as everybody 
is to-day, more or 
jess) in illustration. 
Some of the pictures 
appear for the first 
time, as for example, 
the one by Mr. Ann- 
ing Bell we are per- 
mitted to reproduce 
here. It would give 
quite an unfair im- 
pression of the book 
to take a sentence 
and argue over it for 
a column (as your 
critic of art loves to 
do to-day) and then 
dismiss the work itself 
in a sentence. But 
the self-effacement re- 
quired fora first notice 
that does not pick up 














readily forgiven. In 
an octavo volume of 
some two or three 
hundred pages an 
example of every artist, English and foreign, worth 
including, or even the bare mention of the names of 
all, is well-nigh impossible. His opinion is given 
with no shadow of doubt whatever ; yet he must be 
more than mortal who should estimate so vast a 
body of work with absolute justice. The personal 


equation will tell, and it tells strongly with Mr. Pen- 
nell; yet, on the whole, praise is liberally scattered 
1g2 


“MODERN ILLUSTRATION " (BELL AND SONS) 
DESIGN BY R. 


any of the gauntlets 
the author throws 
about so lavishly 
therein, cannot be 
printed without full recognition of one’s conscious 
virtue in refusing to be carried away by side issues. 
The excellent printing of the Chiswick Press has 
done justice to a really remarkable collection of 
typical illustrations. 

Huon of Bordeaux. Done into English by Sir 
Joun BourcuterR, Lord BERNERS, and now retold 
by Rosert STEELE. (London: George Allen.)— 


ANNING BELL 











The “ decorated book” based on the lines laid down 
by Mr. Walter Crane and Mr. William Morris is 
becoming more common amongst us. The edition 
of Huon of Bordeaux is one of the latest examples, 
and a full measure of praise may be accorded to 





BANBURY CROSS SERIES (DENT AND CO.) 
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Mr. Steele for his careful revision of the text, 
and to Mr. Fred Mason for the charming illus- 
trations and border-designs with which the book 
is embellished. But there are a few details con- 
nected with the emsemble of the work to which 
we feel constrained to take exception. We do not 
like, for example, the unpleasant colouring of the 
cover. The lettering of the back is not in harmony 
with the design on the sides. The title-page is 
lettered in a different style to that adopted else- 
where in the book ; and there is a certain want of 





BANBURY CROSS SERIES (DENT AND CO.) 
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uniformity in the appearance of the work which is 


to be regretted. 
If the “ decorated book” is to take rank as a 
finished work of art, it seems to us advisable that 
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it should be carried out entirely under the super- 
vision of the artist. It is not sufficient that the 
illustrations should be alone intrusted to him ; for 
the decoration of the pages is not the only import- 
ant feature. The paper, the size of the margin, 
the fount and placement of the type, the material 
and manner of binding, all these elements are of 
primary importance. The ornamentation is but 
the final note which glorifies the whole. 

The construction of the Artistic Book should be 
approached in the same spirit as the construction 
of the Artistic House. We should not begin by 
the selection of pictures and printed papers with 
which to decorate the interior. Every detail of its 
structure, from its foundation upwards, must have 
the primary consideration of the artist and each 
detail must be judged in its relation to the whole. 

It may appear to some that we are hypercritical to 
find fault with a volume in which there is so much 
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BANBURY CROSS SERIES (DENT AND CO.) 
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that is excellent. But we do so in no carping 
spirit. On the contrary, we welcome the appear- 
ance of such a work, for, if it be not perfect. 
according to the highest ideal, it still exhibits a 
degree of perfection only rarely attained and still 
more rarely exceeded in the modern book. 
Banbury Cross Series.—Little Red-Riding Hood, 
illustrated by H. Isapet Apams. 2sof’s Fables, 
illustrated by C. Ropinson. Zhe Fairy Gifts, 
illustrated by H. GRANVILLE FELL. Zhe House 
that Jack Built, illustrated by Viotet & EveLYN 
HOLDEN. One shilling each. (London: Dent & 
Co.) We have already had occasion to speak some 
words of praise of the earlier volumes of this charm- 
ing set, and we are pleased to find a series so 
excellently commenced is being consistently con- 
tinued. It promises to become, when completed, 
not only a dainty little library for a child, but also 
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a most interesting collection of examples of some 
of the younger illustrators. 

Picture Posters. By Cuarves Hiatt. (Lon- 
don: George Bell & Sons. 12s. 6d. net.)—As THE 
Stup1o was one of the first, if not actually the 
earliest magazine in England to devote space to the 
consideration of the modern poster, it is only fitting 
to welcome the first book on the subject in our 
language. Mr. Hiatt has done his work well. He 
has not attempted a catalogue raisonné which would 


‘‘PICTURE POSTERS" (BELL AND SONS). 


have been interesting to experts only, and from the 
nature of things out of date before it had emerged 
from .the press; but he has given a graphic and 
well-informed sketch of the rise of the modern 
illustrated placard, and with 150 reproductions has 
made his theme doubly attractive. Where so much 
depends on colour and scale, it is obvious that any 
monochrome version within the pages of a book 
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must needs be a mere memorandum. But for 
what they are, these illustrations are on the whole 
notably good, and will reveal to those who did not 
see the one exhibition in London, or the larger 
collections in Paris, a vast amount of interesting 
subjects. Mr, Hiatt, as befits his subject, is 
nothing if not modern. Cheret and Toulouse- 
Lautrec are his deities, and he justifies his creed 
by well-sustained argument. An irresistibly clever 
sketch of Mlle. Yvette Guilbert, designed for a 
poster, that was never carried out, 
by Lautrec, is reproduced as 
frontispiece. It is pleasant to 
note a distinctly English style is 
being formed by Greiffenhagen, 
Anning Bell, and the brothers 
Beggarstaff, a style which aims 
at simplicity of masses, with 
daring colour, that is nearer akin 
to stained glass than to ordinary 
chromo-lithography, in its use of 
flat planes of positive unbroken 
colour. The book is not limited, 
however, to English work, but 
has a quantity of French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Belgian, and 
American examples, together with 
a group of designs as yet unpub- 
lished, which group includes two 
or three notably good things. 
A.B.C. An alphabet written 
and pictured by Mrs. ARTHUR 
Gaskin. (London: Elkin Ma- 
thews. Price 3s. 6d )—A dainty 
little picture-book for young chil- 
dren. Even those of a larger 
growth should take pleasure in 
the perusal of a work so charm- 
ingly illustrated and bound. 


We are frequently told that 
the Christmas card craze is dead, 
but as the season comes round 
again it is difficult to detect 
any falling off in the shop-window 
displays or in the crowds of pur- 
chasers who throng round the counters reserved 
to the sale of these articles. Messrs. C. W. Faulk- 
ner & Co. have issued an interesting series this year, 
consisting of small, well printed collotypes from 
charming little drawings, appropriately mounted on 
neat cards. These should meet with a ready 
demand from those to whom the garishly coloured 
lithographs with lace edgings have no attraction. 








WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESIGN FOR A Lapy’s COSTUME. 
(A XXXI.) 
The First Prize (Zen pounds) is awarded to 
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Headingley, Leeds); Zsperanza (May S. Tyrer, 
Southam Villa, Prestbury Road, Cheltenham); Yux 
(J.C. Hall, 85 Shields Road, Glasgow) ; Gilbert (L. 
Day, 6 Briggs, Norwich) ; Jo/anthe (F. W. Moore, 
74 Anderton Street, Birmingham); Xo/uko (J. W. 
Scott, 31 Red Lion Square, W.C.); Philomel (Edgar 








Embryo (Zillah Taylor, 
Clarendon House, Claren- 





don Street, Nottingham). 

The SECOND PRIZE 
(Zhree pounds) to Kickshaw 
(Jessie Fowler, 15 Hebron 
Road, The Grove, Ham- 
mersmith). 

The THIRD PRIZE (7wo 
pounds) to Marion (Ada M. 
Walker, 37 Heathfield Park, 
Willesden Lane, N.W.). 

Honourable mention is 
given to the following :— 
Aglaia (Jane S. Templar, 
4 Gladstone Street, Whit- 
worth Park, Manchester) ; 
Louie (Louise Geraldine 
Martyn, 7 The Crescent, 
Queenstown, co. Cork, Ire- 
land); and Sara (Mabel 
G. Marston, 116 St. James’s 
Terrace, Paddington. 











DEsIGN FOR SHOw-CarD. 
(B XXV.) 

The First Prize ( Zhree 
guineas) is awarded to 
Avava (Fred Appleyard, 6 
Victoria Grove, Kensing- 
ton, W.). 

The SEconpD Prize ( Zwo 
guineas) to Arté (Arthur B. 
Barrett, 28 Dalmeny Road, 
Tufnel Park, N.) 

Honourable mention is 
given to the following :— 
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Aubrey (Louis Bircumshaw, 
26 Lausanne Road Horn. 
sey, N.); 4 Disciple (Frida 
Robinson, St. Medards, Chesterton Road, Cam. 
bridge) ; Anna A. (Ruth H. Robinson, 141 Croxted 
Road, West Dulwich) ; Black Sheep (C. E. Thomp- 
son, 9 Jolliffe Street, Princes Park, Liverpool) ; 
Colamus (Edith M. Davey, c/o A. G. Webster, Lin- 
durn Road, Lincoln) ; Dimsdale (Frederick Rhead, 
Dimsdale View, Porthill, Stoke-on-Trent) ; Zndea- 
vour (Mary W. Latchmore, 4 Ashwood Terrace, 





FIRST PRIZE (COMP. 





A XXXL.) “ EMBRYO" 


L. Pattison, o address); Sculp (W. B. Handforth, 
171 Upper Brook Street, Manchester) ; Spartan (E. 
P. Roberts, Sussex House, Grove Lane, S.E.) ; S¢. 
Benet (F. M. Bennett, Grove House, Twickenham, 
S.W.) ; Zortoise (Florence M. G. Dimma, 59 The 
Common, Upper Clapton, N.E.); and Ventura 
(Isabella G. Chatwin, 57 Wellington Road, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham). 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMP. B. XXV.) “ AVAVA” HON. MENTION (COMP. B XXV.) ‘* AUBREY " 














SECOND PRIZE (COMP. B XXV.) ‘ARTE’ HON. MENTION (COMP, B XxvV.) “* SCULP”’ 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMP. C XXIII.) 


EMBROIDERED Book COVER. 
(C XXIII.) 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Podley (Arabella L. Rankin, Muthill, Perthshire, 
N.B.) 

The Seconp Prize (Ha/f-a-guinea) to Ardoch 
(J. J. Guthrie, Ardoch, Bycullah Park, Enfield, N.) 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Anna A.(Ruth H. Robinson, 141 Croxted Road, 
West Dulwich); Agua (Ada Worters, “ Thoresby,” 
Shortlands, Kent); Afp/e (Clara F. Hill, 14 Clar- 
endon Square, Leamington) ; Astou/ (L. Florence 
Williams, 29 Sion Hill, Bath) ; Areopagitica (Let- 
tice Thomson, Brooklyn, Solihull, Warwickshire) ; 
Banshee (Beatrice A. Waldram, 6 The Parade, 
Pymmer Park, Edmonton); Boss (H. M. Fernie, 
36 West Street, Scarboro’) ; Zarwig (Edith W. Gis- 
borne, Walton, Burton-on-Trent); see (Alma 
Constance Smedley, Southbourne, Birchfield Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham); aon (Helen 


Faulkner, o address) ; Hopeful (Mabel M. Brun- 
ton, 22 Gordon Street, Gordon Square, W.C.); 
Jona (Anne Macbeth, Dunsinane, St. Anne’s-on- 
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Sea ; J/ex (S. Annie Willis, 4 Hill Park Crescent) ; 
Lehna (Helen A. Dawes, 37 Elsham Road, Ken- 
sington) ; Zo//ard (R. Bunting, 64 Andalus Road, 
Stockwell) ; AZ, A. F: (Minnie A. Field, Penrhos, 
Chislehurst); Mora Creina (Albina Collins, 93 
Earl’s Court Road, S.W.) ; Woddut (Miss J. G. R. 
Stratton, 51 Nevern Square, S.W.); Muthatch 
(Alice J. Marindin, Broomfields, Farnham, Surrey) ; 
Orb (Miss Couper, 49 Dresden Road, Highgate, N.); 
Pekin (Mary G. Houston, Coleraine, Ireland) ; 
R. A. M.(C. W. Crosby, 19 Gordon Square, W.C.); 
Seda (Alfred de Santy, Cable Ship “Mirror,” 
Eastern Telegraph Co., Gibraltar); Zhu/e (Anna 
G. Lang, Mayfield, Inverness, N.B.); Zry Again 
(Vera, Countess Sollohub, Posvarokaia, Moscow, 
Russia) ; Zhadey (Ada Wheeler, 1 Wellesley Villas, 
Wellington Square, Cheltenham) ; Zion (E. Rich- 
ardson, The Gables, Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; U/u/a 
(Bessie Ridpath, Ravenhead, Beckenham, Kent) ; 
Viga (Miss Bliss Sanders, 2 Cathcart Road, S.W.) ; 
Yretot (A. Griffith, Bank View, Malvern); and 
Yorick (Constance M. Christie, ‘The Laurels, Old 
Colwyn, N. Wales). 


PHOTOGRAPHS FROM NATURE. 
AN ARTISTIC GARDEN. 
(D XVI.) 


The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
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Awards in “ The Studio” Prize Competitions 


Rustic (Smedley Aston, 7 Newhall Street, Birming- 
ham). 

The Seconp Prize (Halfa-guinea) to Heliotrope 
(Hon. Mrs. Alfred Talbot, 74 Cadogan Gardens, 
S.W.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Autumn (Alice Alford, Willoughby House, East 
Twickenham) ; Antoinette (Eva M. Kitson, May 
Lodge, Scarborough) ; Badiza (Walter Rossiter, 5 
Pulteney Street, Bath); Black Pear (Mrs. George 
Hyde, Foregate Street, Worcester) ; Dolphin (Miss 
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M. M. Leadbetter, Lismore, Broughty Ferry, N.B.) ; 
Grendon (Miss M. E. Burrowes, Moreton House, 
near Buckingham) ; Zune (R. L. Simpson, Kirkby 
Lonsdale, Westmoreland) ; Marie (Helen M. Smith, 
Eveley, Liphook, Hants.); VV. / (Nellie Morris, 
Hill Side, Enfield); Ahalif (Vjara K. Forsyth- 
Grant, Ecclesgreig, Montrose, N.B.) ; Rene (Lessey 
Beard, F.R.P.S., The Clevedon Studio, Somerset) ; 
Semperviva (W. E. Harper, Norfolk Road, Maiden- 
head): Zhickthorn (Millicent Gurney, Thickthorn, 
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Norwich); and Zero (G. F. M. Hopkins, 1o Holy- 
well, Oxford). 
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The Lay Figure at Home 


HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME. 


“THE critical barometer presages 

storm,” said the Lay Figure. “The 

men who were lithographers before 1895 

naturally object to be told that lithography can 

never have the same claim to distinction as plate- 

engraving or etching, but that it might well be used 
as a medium for autographic work.” 

**Never mind!” said the man with a clay pipe. 
‘The facts are so obvious. The mere list of 
artists represented in the Paris Centenary of 
Lithography would be enough to disprove such a 
statement. Besides, has not Whistler given us 
one hundred proofs that the stone may be employed 
with no less distinction than the plate?” 

“T don’t think a fight is bad,” the esthetic 
painter said, in a cooing, dove-like voice. ‘“ When 
we all agree nothing happens. ‘To rouse him to 
action a Briton needs unjust criticism from the 
other side.” 

*“ As well as from his own, where he is quite cer- 
tain to get it?” the Lay Figure asked. ‘I do not 
think the squabbles of partisans help on art much, 
and they distract the buyer.” 

“And yet you always sefuse to admire any one 
but the master,” said the man with a clay pipe. 

“* Nobody minds being cursed,” said the zesthetic 
painter. “The unforgivable sin is to praise the 
thing that a few prominent writers have preferred 
to ignore or to damn. You may attack their work, 
and they smile; but if you reflect on their taste, 
as you do by praising what they overlooked, they 
say very spiteful things.” 

“But one must praise what is good of its sort,” 
said the man with a clay pipe. 

“Of course! if you allow any other sort can be 
good except your own. But if you praise Bir- 
mingham, Newlyn, or Glasgow to-day, quite well- 
informed people refuse to pardon you,” the Lay 
Figure said. 

“Yet surely there are several ways of being 
approximately right,” the man with a clay pipe 
added meditatively. 

“Not at present,” said the esthetic painter. 
“In the past, of course, we see good in Dutch and 
in Italian art. To-day only the chosen deity of 
the moment is to be worshipped.” 

“IT don’t think any artist should mind printed 
criticism,” said the Lay Figure. “ Most of us have 
grown callous to the depreciation of gossip, and if 
it be printed in a paper that a week afterwards is 
practically non-existent, why notice it?” 

“Only the other critics do,” said the journalist. 
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“ They are the last believers in the value of press 
criticism—you see they know how honest and 
single-minded it is. So a word that reflects on their 
failure to discover a thing worth notice wounds.” 

“Tt is almost certain that invective never ex- 
ploded a charlatan,” said the Lay Figure; “ but 
after all it is much more amusing to read a few 
spiteful sentences than appreciation. If the praise 
is moderate and quite evenly balanced, as praise 
should be, the subject thinks it inadequate, and 
other people yawn and skip the paragraph.” 

“It has not been a fruitless year” the man with 
a green tie observed, apropos of nothing, and 
with a suggestion that the harvest of 1895 was due 
to his culture. 

“Oh no, you decorative chaps have had all the 
running,” a landscape painter replied. “ Really 
to look through nearly all the Christmas books 
this winter is sad. I have not yet found one 
devoted to original work from nature; the photo- 
grapher ousts you there, you see.” 

“He is nothing to us.” The man with a green 
tie waved his hand as-he spoke. “ We at least owe 
nothing to his camera.” 

““ And precious little to nature,” the landscape 
painter added. “You evolve beauty from your 
inner consciousness, like the German philosopher’s 
camel, and it is often hump-backed.” 

“1896 will be an Arts and Crafts year,” the green 
tie man said; “and I hear of wonderful things 
being fashioned for the show.” 

“It is all very well for figure painters ” the land- 
scape painter replied ; “they can grow decorative 
and do posters, but landscape art is not commercial. 
I fancy we are in for still worse times. But all the 
same, I would not give up the outdoor life, the 
quiet accord with Nature, for all your patterns and 
problems. Nature has a knack of coming into 
fashion again.” 

“‘Oh you need not grumble,” the green tie man 
said, patronisingly ; “ you have conscious virtue to 
sustain you, and, as you say, we may live to see 
pictures more popular than bric-a-brac. But,” 
he added brutally, “there are too many of you, 
and you do turn out such an awful lot.” 

“Still bent on faction fighting,” said The Lay 
Figure ; ‘really I wonder any of you find time to 
paint or design. Surely the best argument is work, 
not words. I donot think posters, or archaic wood- 
cuts, patterns or problems will ever affect the best 
work ; it is only the second best that suffers.” 

“ But whatever is, is mostly second best,” said 
the landscape painter, “that is cold comfort.” 

THE Lay FiGuRe. 
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FTERNOONS IN STUDIOS: 
A CHAT WITH MR. GEORGE 
FRAMPTON, A.R.A. 


THE studio of a sculptor usually 
strikes one as being pre-eminently a workshop. 
Nor therein do you find that profusion of tapes- 
tries and rugs, old china and bric-a-brac, with 
which many painters delight to surround themselves. 
Its floor-space is unencumbered, save by works in 
actual progress; its walls are bare, excepting for a 
drawing temporarily pinned up, or possibly a 
framed etching or two. For the art of sculpture, 
which necessarily includes preliminary modelling 
in clay, is not a peculiarly cleanly craft. An im- 
palpable white powder penetrates every nook, so that 
scrupulously well-swept and dusted as it may be, 
there is a haunting suggestion of a flour-mill, and 
the white blouses of the artist and his assistants 
have a distinct suggestion of the miller and his 
All this points to the fact that sculpture is 
No matter how poetic 


men. 
a craft as well as an art. 
the idea, how ethereal the finished bas-relief or 
statue, its fashioning implies much hard work, and 
no little severe manual labour. Not that one need 
run away with an idea based, on the more or less 
apocryphal story of Michael Angelo hewing 
his statue of David straight away from the 
huge, block of various 
mechanical processes to-day may be called 
into play to lighten the mere stonemason’s 
Still, minimise 


rough marble ; 


share in the performance. 
it as we may, the art of the sculptor in its 
noblest form demands strenuous labour, so 
that you may regard it as being tolerably 
secure from invasion by the new woman, or 
the mere dilettante ; for it is a most perfect 
instance of fine art inextricably allied with 
fine craft. 

The studio of Mr. George Frampton dis- 
tinctly fulfils the purpose of a workshop, and 
as he comes forward to meet you, in pic- 
turesque blouse, you are certain that the 
costume, effective though it be, was not 
chosen for show, but is in keeping with the 
simplicity of the whole place—a simplicity 
still further intensified by the gorgeous objects 
that are in various stages of completion 
therein. 

First, and most striking, is a four-fold 
screen, a rhapsody of gold and mother-of- 
pearl, ivory and enamel, of which more later ; 
and on the walls a no less important example 
of wood-carving, which prompts you to ask 
VI. No. 34.—JaANnvary, 1896 


Interview with George Frampton, A.R.A. 





MR. FRAMPTON AT WORK ON HIS BUST 


if it be Mr. Frampton’s first essay in the material. 
“No,” he replies, “I studied architecture for a 
while, and did much actual work in stone upon 
buildings, and upon marble and woodwork in them. 
A church at Bethnal Green has a pulpit and stalls 
carved by me. I worked at regular commissions for 
architectural carving even while I was a student at 
the Royal Academy schools—some of the students 
thought it 7zfra dig.; but it seems to me that all 
ornament applied to a building should be as finely 
wrought as you can accomplish. It is surely a 
mistake to lavish merely mechanical decoration 
over a building, often enough in positions where it 
is practically wasted. I remember, myself, carving 
fifty pounds’ worth of ornament high up on a city 
warehouse where it can never be properly seen. 
The secret is to leave plenty of broad, plain sur- 
faces, to give effect to certain portions, which may 
then be treated as elaborately as you like. The 
first essential is the balance of the masses, and the 
absence of reiterated commonplace ornament. As 
you will see, I do not shrink from using most 
elaborate decoration where it is effective and justi- 
fied by its surroundings; but to give the parts thus 
enriched due importance, it is essential that other 
parts should be broadly treated.” 





‘‘ MOTHER AND CHILD" 
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Interview with George Frampton, A.R.A. 


“ Have you done much work on domestic build- 
ings ?” I asked. 

“ A great deal,” he said, “ more than I could re- 
member offhand. I have done a good deal of 
modelled stucco work, chiefly for gables, grotesques 
and foliage. I was engaged upon some sgra- 
ffitto work for a house at Birchington at the time 
Rossetti died there. ‘The carving upon the Con- 


servative Club at 
Chelsea—the group 
of boys over the 


central doorway—is 
mine; much of the 
terra-cotta work on 
the Constitutional 
Club in Northum- 
berland Avenue, I 
modelled _ outright. 
The pillars and the 
over the 
door are entirely 
original work, not 
casts from models, 
according to the 
usual practice, but 
absolutely worked in 


ornament 


the clay itself. The 
two heads on that 
building, Pitt and 


Beaconsfield, are also 
mine ; and the frieze 
on the front of Fos- 
ters’, the auctioneers 
in Pall Mall, just op- 
posite Marlborough 
House, is my work. 
But without looking 
up old correspond- 
ence I could not 
recall a number of 
things of this sort for 
which I am respon- 
sible.” 

** But the mass of 
your architectural work is for interior decoration, I 


‘*GIRL SINGING” 


imagine ?” 

“T have certainly done a good deal of interior 
work, both in churches and public buildings. In 
the reredos at Manchester Cathedral, designed by 
Mr. Basil Champneys, I modelled the low-relief 
panels and the figures in the round; the frieze 
and ceiling at St. Clements, Sheffield, illustrated 
in the Arts and Crafts number of THE Stupio ; 
the Madonna Child, and a 


a statue of and 
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crucifix, all in stone for a church, and panels in 
fibrous plaster, gilt and coloured, which I worked 
out with Mr. R. Anning Bell, and exhibited at the 
Arts and Crafts, 1889 ; the Lowell memorial in 
Westminster Abbey, a commemorative tablet to 
the Rev. S. Purton in St. Clements, Bournemouth, 
and several other memorial tablets, are a few of 
the ecclesiastical commissions I have carried out 
personally. You may 
remember possibly a 
music gallery at Ken- 
sington Court, as it 
was illustrated in an 
early number of THE 
Stupio ; I have also 
done some fireplaces 
and other work at the 
Imperial _ Institute, 
and ceilings for the 
dining-hall of Newn- 
ham College, and for 
Sir George 
dining-room at 88 
Portland Place.” 

“Did you 
at the ceilings in 
place?” 

“No, that is not 
necessary. I first 
made a sketch on a 
small scale, and then 
drew it out in full 
size sections while the 
design was on the 
board, and drew red 
lines across it, at the 
most convenient posi- 
tions for the joints to 
occur. ‘Then, when 
each piece was 
modelled and ready 
for placing, the joints 
which showed after 
they had been fixed 
were filled up with plaster. It is quite easy to ac- 
complish this in a way that leaves no trace what- 
ever of the work being prepared in sections.” 

“To go back a little,” I said, “did you study 
entirely at the Royal Academy schools ?” 

“ Practically—yes ; so far as regards painting and 
sculpture. I was for a little time in an architect’s 
office previously, as I mentioned before, but ex- 
cepting a short period in Paris, after I had left the 
Royal Academy schools, I had no continental 


Lewis’s 


work 
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tuition. During that time I worked with Dagnan- 
Bouveret and Courtois, and while at Paris in 1888 
I modelled the Angel of Death, which gained an 
honourable mention at the Salon and was shown 
later at Burlington House. Previously to this 
being exhibited I had shown at the Academy, in 
1884, Sucrates Teaching the People in the Agora, a 
In 1885 I showed three 
heads, one being in bronze. In 1888, An Act of 
Mercy, which took the R.A. gold medal and £200 ; 
but I need not recapitulate a list of my later 
work.” 

“Are these medals also yours?” I asked, 
as my eye was attracted by two models show- 
which were 


composition in low relief. 


ing the obverse and 
framed and hung on the wall of the studio. 
“ Yes,” said Mr. Frampton, “they represent 


reverse, 


the medal to commemorate the sooth anni- 
versary of Winchester College. The medal 
itself was in smaller size. The obverse and 
reverse are illustrated here. Here is another 
work of the same class, a medal for Glasgow 
University. The idea represents Truth and 
Literature, with certain details that have local 
significance. I am particularly interested in 
medalling—it seems to me a .branch of art 
we have neglected in recent years. Look at 
our ordinary coinage, for instance ; how mean 
and poor most of it is by the side of any other 
work, whether you take medizval or classic 
examples for comparison.” 

“You believe very strongly, I think, in 
the importance of the right placing of the 
lettering and the decorative effect of inscrip- 
tions, in clear, well-designed alphabets?” I 
said. 

“Certainly I do,” 
“it is a matter of the highest importance ;” 
and he went on to explain those principles of 
decoration which he illustrates so finely in his own 
work. ‘To hear Mr. Frampton explain his views 
as modestly and simply as if they were merely per- 
sonal opinions, well thought-out it is true, but not 
inflexible laws—is singularly convincing. It is rare 
to meet with an artist capable, as he has proved over 


Mr. Frampton replied ; 


and over again, of creating sculpture of the noblest 
type complete in itself, who is at the same time so 
ready to subordinate his own work to the effect of the 
whole structure on which he happens to be engaged. 
For many years past the sculptor did his share 
without regard for its ultimate position. It was 
self-contained—bust, statue, panel, whatever form it 
happened to be—one could see that the interest of 
the carver never went beyond the actual object ; 
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‘* MARY.” 





even the design of the pedestal or the framework 
was a matter that he left apparently to the 
tradesman or architect. Mr. Frampton has an 
entirely opposite conception of his duties. For 
him no detail is unimportant, and he is quite 
willing (as his own drawing-room shows you) 
to carry out with his own hands the most simple 
features of masonry or metal-work, infusing all 
with a fine sense of style, and imparting dignity 
to the meanest materials by the treatment he 





A BAS-RELIEF 


BY GEORGE FRAMPTON, A.R.A 


bestows on them. To notice the importance 
Mr. Frampton attaches to the setting of his work, 
one has but to refer to his well-known head, 
Mysteriarch, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1893. Here the head itself is set in front of a 
gilded disc, supported on an architecturally treated 
screen rising from the base to some little distance 
above the figure, which is cut off, Florentine fashion, 
just below the shoulders, and set firmly upon a 
base following the main lines of its composition. 
The exquisite serenity of this noble head is thus 
assured of its environment wherever it may be 
placed. More than this, it is a decorative feature 
completely fulfilling its purpose ; whereas the ordi- 
nary bust stuck upon a turned foot, like a chess- 
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‘* DANCING.” A SILVER PANEL 





Interview with George Frampton, A.R.A. 


knight, is apt to look isolated and uncomfortable 
in any ordinary apartment where paper-hanging or 
a wall hung with pictures is behind it. In Mr. 
Frampton’s own drawing-room the arrangement of 
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(By permission of Fames Mann, Esq.) 


a simple piece of fabric with ribbons, hung on the 

wall behind a bust of similar type, shows that the 

spirit of his idea may be achieved in far simpler 

ways. But both the permanent and the temporary 

background thus secured are typical of his atten- 
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BY GEORGE FRAMPTON, A.R.A. 


tion towards sculpture. It-is needless to say that 
the old idea of the dignity of the art being com- 
promised by attention to its adjuncts finds no 
favour with Mr. Frampton. He believes in dis- 
playing a work of art so that 
its good qualities do not 
suffer by their surround- 
ings, and shows a far higher 
sense of its true dignity in 
recognising that art en- 
nobles all these trifles when 
they are rightly used. It is 
this peculiar combination of 
masterly achievement in 
sculpture and intense inte- 
rest in applied decoration 
which makes Mr. Frampton 
sO prominent in the new 
revival of decorative art. 
With so strong a recruit the 
movement should achieve 
more than even its ardent 
disciples believed possible 
a few years ago. For the 
old sneer, that to be a suc- 
cessful decorator it was only 
essential to be unable to 
draw, cannot be applied to 
Mr. Frampton. Hence, as 
you turn to the folding 
screen that is in the centre 
of the studio, waiting its 
final touches, you do so 
with much curiosity and 
hope, and the result in no 
way fails to sustain the faith 
you have already given. 

For the screen is a gor- 
geous thing already, with 
surfaces of splendid lustres. 
In it one discovers gold, 
aluminium, ivory, and pearl ; 
with quiet panels of stained 
leather guileless of device, 
or flat surfaces of mother-of- 
pearl, showing in vivid con- 
trast the glitter of lacquered 
gesso, and the superb blue- 
greens of enamels on solid 
silver. ‘The many questions I asked Mr. Frampton 
concerning this really sumptuous object would be 
tedious to set down, therefore it were best to sum- 
marise his replies, The screen, as it first shaped 
itself in the full-sized working model, is at once 
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more complex and less sumptuous than the finished was difficult to obtain in the size required—per 
work. For as it progressed Mr. Frampton’s critical fectly sound and of good pattern. That was the 
sense, keenly alive to every possible improvement, chief difficulty. As you see, it follows no accepted 
simplified and yet enriched many details. As for style, but is an attempt to carry out a decoration 
instance a series of arches 
are replaced by a simple row 
of ivory pillars, against a 
background of pearl, laid 
on in simple rectangular 
panels. It is hard in words 
to do justice to this trium- 
phant example of fine mate- 
rials, gorgeously used, with 
such artistic restraint that 
the whole tells with a cer- 
tain simplicity despite all 
its ornate detail. In the 
front the lower panels are 
of stained ‘leather; quiet 
surfaces of soft colour of 
sufficient weight to balance 
the splendour above; then, 
through its stories of colour 
and lustre, you rise to a 
simple frieze of gold, where- 
on a legend is to be in 
scribed, to a gilded cove 
which surmounts the central 
panels. The paintings by 
Mr. Frampton are _ pro- 
bably the first exhibited 
specimens of his work, and 
are singularly happy in 
their convention—the back 
of plain silver, with raised 
work in gesso on the frames 
which enclose panels of old 
brocaded silk. 

But space forbids our 
dwelling longer on this. 

“Is this over-mantel for 


cme 


England ?” I ask. 
‘NIG ” > tac «(66 ‘ | . - 

No,” he replies ; “fora rt wttiae |= || 
house in Germany, designed - 
by Mr. C. Harrison Towns- 
end. As you see, the whole “ MUSIC A SILVER PANEL BY GEORGE FRAMPTON, A.R.A 
idea has been reserve ; 
idea has _ clk sien (By permission of Fames Mann, Esq.) 
the effect of the wood— 
which is a picked slab of 
American walnut—and to treat it decoratively in suited to wood in a personal manner. Yes ; my 
very low-relief. These niche-like panels, and these architectural training is useful for a work of this 





capitals, will all take their place in the completed _ sort.” 
structure, which I hope may be shown for a few “ Those are panels to be executed in silver for a 
days before it is finally despatched. The wood door?” 
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“Yes; they are the heroines from the Morte 
d’Arthur. Are these for the same room as the 
cabinet I exhibited at the Academy? No. Here 
are the original models for the silver panels, ‘ Music 
and Dancing’ which were shown last year in that 
frame. You saw them, I think, in my studio, in 
their actual framework of ebony with mother-of- 
pearl.” (Owing to the kindness of the owner, the 
two panels are illustrated here.) 

“ Do you find mother-of-pearl difficult to obtain ?” 

“If you do not require picked pieces there is no 
difficulty ; but for the screen, where as you see every 
piece is of fine colour and free from blemish, it was 
not easy. Costly? Yes. Solid silver would have 
been much cheaper, because each shell weighing, 
perhaps, two or three pounds—you buy it by weight 

only yielded one such piece, about three inches 


by one.” 
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A FOLDING SCREEN 
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“T seem to miss some large work that was in 
this corner,” I said. 

“The statues for St. Mary, Oxford; they stood 
there recently, they are now finally in place. As 
you know, there was a great deal of controversy over 
them, and a good deal of wasted sentiment ; for some 
of the so-called original work proved to be com- 
paratively late, and not very good restorations.” 

Then the conversation turned to other channels, 
especially to the work of the Technical Education 
Board of the London County Council, which has 
been fortunate enough to enlist Mr. Frampton as an 
active and invaluable ally. For, without casting dis- 
credit on other associates and full-fledged R.A.’s, one 
wonders if any prominent artist would be so pecu- 
liarly well equipped for the purpose as Mr. Framp- 
ton is. With the creative faculty of the artist, he has 
also the instinct of the craftsman and a sympathy 
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(By permission of Miss Alice Radcliffe) 

















WINCHESTER AND GLASGOW MEDALS, 


with the applied arts far beyond the supreme art of 
sculpture in which he excels. Hence one feels that 
a singular responsibilty rests on the young artist, 
and that the shaping of the art of England for years 
to come is perhaps, so far as industrial art is con- 
cerned, more fully in his hands than in those of any 
other living artist. And as you leave, his quiet 
power and restrained force impress you with the 
fact that here is a born leader—one who by tact 
and absence of fads will do much to make the 
decorative renascence of England a memorable 
period in her art. For years the Arts and Crafts 
Society and others have prepared the way, and now 
with a new generation under new leaders as well 
equipped and as enthusiastic as Mr. Frampton, the 
place of our national decorative art should be 
assured. Already France and Germany acknow- 
ledge fealty to our ideals. America—once France 
has led the way by setting her seal of approval on 
the English movement—will no doubt soon follow ; 
and in the new school of English birth, the new 
style so long looked for on both sides of the 
Atlantic may be found to have quietly grown up 
in our midst. 





E. B. S. 





New English Art Club 


BY GEORGE FRAMPTON, A.R.A 


HE NEW ENG- 
LISH ART 
CLUB. BY 
FREDERICK 
WEDMORE 
THE interest of the New 
English Art Club resides less 
in its positive achievements 
than in its promise for the 
Future. How far that pro 
mise for the Future is to be 
realised, of course no one can 
say ; but one may hope much 
from those of its members 
who are still young, and who 
have given signs already of 
vivacious and intelligent ex- 
pression and unconventional 
aim. The Club has got its 
candid friends, who, for all 
their outspokenness, like it, 
appreciate it, and, in the way 
of friendship, take it by the 
elbow, and lead it in the way 
that it should go. And the 
Club, to tell tne truth, is not 
invariably flexible—it knows 
its own mind with horrible certainty, with the 
natural assurance of youth, and so resists or has 
resisted up to the Present, the invitation to drop 
one of its exhibitions and to concentrate its now 
too widely dispersed powers on an annual show. 
And yet no unbiassed and judicial person, 
nobody whose view of the ideals of Art has been 
conceived and formulated in worlds of wider vista 
than the studios of to-day—no such person, I 
assert, can imagine that the Club does its best 
by exhibiting the second-rate work even of its 
own strongest members and by admitting in abun- 
dance the somewhat insignificant outsider—does 
he but bear witness to the true creed. An exhibi- 
tion once a year might have real strength—might 
be much more than a “success of curiosity,” and 
might attract to its serried ranks of well-considered 
pictures, prints, and drawings (for the so-called 
“humbler” and less popular mediums are, rightly, 
not excluded*) a measure of attention which no 
show within the walls of the Egyptian Hall at 
present commands. What is the céienté/e of the 
New English Art Club at this moment? A few 


gens du monde who like vivacity and novelty, and 


* See Mr. Way's most skilful lithograph of a scene 
below Bridge.—F. W. 
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New English Art Club 


the professed adherents of two or three intelligent 
sects. But putting the pure Philistine out of the 
question altogether—he who swarms in presence of 
commercial and conventional productions, and of 
great names—there is a very large public, not 
wholly dull, not wholly lacking in sensitiveness or 
appreciation, which would take some interest in the 
exhibitions of the New English Art Club, did but 


“4 sTupY” 


the New English Art Club decide to give them of 
its best, and of its best alone. 

Several of the more substantial and engaging 
pictures in this winter’s show are by the very people 
whose works were reproduced in THE Srupio 
pages when I wrote upon the winter show of twelve 
months since. Mr. Steer, for instance, whose quite 
exquisite work—work with an interest eminently 
pictorial, full of style and charm—was reproduced, 
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I recollect, in a full-page that was delightful to 
behold, is represented this year by work extremely 
varied, proving its maker’s alertness and his flexi- 
bility ; but none of it, I take it, quite so engaging 
as the thing we reproduced last year. And yet, 
after having said this, one almost relents in 
presence of so beautiful a thing as Zhe Waterfall. 
How difficult it is to paint running water; to 
suggest water’s liquid cool- 
ness and its glancing lights ! 
And how admirably, after 
all, that has been done by 
Mr. Steer this year! Then, 
his portrait, too, of Mr.. 
Havard Thomas—an excel- 
lent subject, by-the-bye, for 
the intense directness of the 
treatment he has given it. 
One may not like it much 
at first. One ends by think- 
ing it a triumph of pure 
realism —-as complete a 
human document as Ze 
Bon Bock of Manet, though 
with a very different, perhaps 
even a much less skilled, 
method of brushwork. 

Then there is Mr. Henry, 
who was excellent last winter 
—as our pages bear witness 
—and who is excellent again 
this season. Is he best in 
Deal Harbour? Interest- 
ing and tender, no doubt, 
but not, I think, altogether 
most accomplished. His 
most unquestionable success 
is again Boulogne ; but this 
time it is a water-colour. 
I have read somewhere that 
that Boulogne Harbour is 
done under the influence of 
Mr. Brabazon — that so 
tasteful, so delicate artist, 
whose visions of the Val 
d’Aosta and the Marne please us in this very 
gallery ; but is it not rather that the method of 
their work finds a common origin, that Mr. Brabazon 
and Mr. Henry have alike drunk at an inspiriting 
source, from none other, I mean, than the Turnerian 
fountain? Turner, when he dealt hardly with 
form at all, but when all his lines had charm and 
all his light had magic—Turner, one takes it, is 
the source of this so genuine, so agreeable inspira- 


BY WALTER RUSSELL 














PORTRAIT OF THE HON. 
AND REV. A. T. LYTTEI 
TON. BY C. W. FURSE 




















tion. The Turner, that is to say, in chief, of the 
last ten years of a prolonged and busy life—a 
life, let it be said, that shows the characteristics of 
greatness in nothing more than this, that to the 
very end the world was fresh for him, and pleasure 
keen, and appreciation unabated. 

The “Early Victorian” caprices, fantasies, or what 
you will, of Mr. Rothenstein have been, I think, 
decried unduly. They have disappeared for the 
time being-—in this winter’s show there are none 
of them—but they will crop up again, it is more 
than probable, when further appreciation may be 





‘‘& SEPTEMBER MORNING’ 


extended to their imaginative side. And that has 
definite value. But, for the present, Mr. Rothen- 
stein appears purely as an exhibitor of portraits— 
a careful little drawing of Mr. Swinburne, and two 
vigorous and persuasive pieces in oil—with the 
blacks a little too black, the contrasts marked, it 
may be excessively, and with not too much as yet 
of the subtle charm of colour, but still energetic, 
forcible, and individual things. 

Broad and energetic and forcible besides is 
Mr. Walter Russell’s Sfudy, a veracious and en- 
joyable presentation of a young woman of suffi- 
cient comeliness, leaning, darkly draped, against 





New English Art Club 


a dark mantelpiece, while around her the wall 
or some accessories of furniture gleam golden- 
brown. 

In a place where force is so much valued as at the 
New English Art Club, where the immediate impres- 
sion counts for so much, and the external reality of 
things is esteemed so eminently, a portrait like 
Mr. Charles Furse’s portrait of the late Master of 
Selwyn College, Cambridge, is apt to be under- 
rated. And its tone, indeed, is very low : it wants 
relief in some respects ; it is well-nigh monochro- 
matic. But yet in its more serious and profounder 


BY ARTHUR TOMSON 


grasp of a character complex, benignant, refined, 
and meditative, it is refreshingly admirable: a 
record of distinction made by one on whom the 
seed of that distinction did not fall as “on stony 
ground,” was not as though it had never been. 
In simple execution we have several young por- 
trait painters who can do it, may be, as well as Mr. 
Furse ; but we have very few who have the gift of 
lifting themselves, as he does, to the height of their 
best themes. And, in talking of “echnigue alone, 
Mr. Furse cannot be said to fail. The sense of 
“values” is in the treatment of the foreground 
hand and the big plain ivory paper-knife it grasps 
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Mr. Whistler's Lithographs 





‘*THE POTATO CROP 


BY BERTRAM PRIESTMAN 


(By Permission of William 0. Cole, Esq.) 


and holds aloft. And what good drawing in the 
hand too, and what character ! 

Mr. Arthur Tomson and Mr. Bertram Priestman 
are both of them interesting landscape painters. 
Mr. Arthur Tomson may give up painting cats, he 
may leave that to Madame Henriette Ronner, who 
does it, after all, much better, if he will but paint 
landscape as serene and refreshing, as full of a 
grey peace, as he has in his September Morning. 
Mr. Priestman lays out the lines of his landscape 
massive and large and fearless in the composition 
The Potato Crop. And that is why I like it—for 
its dignity and strength. I do not hold that he 
has done with the theme quite where he now leaves 
it. I don’t profess to be persuaded that the possi- 
bilities of the therme are exhausted by an ébauche 
distinguished and manly. 

The voice of the scoffer is raised very frequently 
over the work of Mr. Walter Sickert, an artist who, 
though a full measure of success may often be 
lacking to his interesting efforts, declines to be 
commonplace—does really see that whatever be 
the subject, the individuality of the artist must 
assert itself. It may be given to him sometimes 
to paint things uglily—it is vouchsafed to him, at 
any rate upon occasion, to see things finely. Why, 
at the Goupil Gallery lately, there was a vision of 
St. Mark’s, of his—St. Mark’s, no merely archi 
tectural monument, but a Venetian dream. Now 
it is again a music-hall, and Zhe Boy J Love is in 
the Gallery. The boy that every music-hall singer 
loves is obliged to be in the gallery ; lack of pence 
takes him there ; his admiration of the artiste 
keeps him there; and from the gallery comes the 


keen appreciation by which the ar¢is/e has to be 
sustained. It is the enthusiasm of the gallery that 
begets the renewed effort. Is it the old Standard 
Music Hall in Pimlico, I wonder, that Mr. Sickert 
has painted? I wandered into it aimlessly, myself, 
one idle night. The learned in these matters tell 
me it has the reputation of being the oldest existing 
music-hall in London. Anyhow, whatever may be 
the precise scene of Mr. Walter Sickert’s picture, the 
painter has known how to make it pictorial—pic- 
torial and dramatic to boot. “ Composition ” has 
not been disregarded in the intricacy of the lines 
and in their sweeping balance. Light and shade 
has not been disregarded. Light and shade, indeed, 
and the interesting problems of foreshortening 
count for much in such a scene. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


R. WHISTLER’S LITHO- 
GRAPHS. BY T. R. WAY. 


Tue publication from time to time 

in THe Srupio of separate litho- 

graphs by Mr. Whistler, and rumours of other 
prints which have passed into the hands of collectors, 
have stimulated the interest of all art-lovers to see a 
really representative collection of these works, and 
the recent Exhibition at the Fine Art Society’s Gal- 
lery showed, what every one who has studied his works 
expected from Mr. Whistler, that he has made the 
material his own, and proved it a worthy medium 
to express the extraordinary versatility of his art. 
The exhibition formed a worthy tribute to the 
memory of Senefelder, the inventor of lithography, 
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Mr. Whistler's Lithographs 


on the completion of the centenary of his dis- 
covery, from the most distinguished artist who has 
yet used it. Mr. Pennell, in his charming account 
of Senefelder which formed the introduction to the 
catalogue, seems to hint at this idea; and as the 
exhibition was held here in London, it goes far to put 
us on an equal footing with Paris, where a general 


‘* CONFIDENCES DANS LE JARDIN” 


exhibition of lithography to celebrate the event was 
lately held. Only a short time ago a distinguished 
artist said that lithography has not had its Rem- 
brandt as etching has, although the possibilities 
open to the artist by its varied processes were 
greater. True; but this collection showed that it can 
claim a master of the same rank, who has brought 
distinction to it, even as he did to the art of 
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BY J. MCNEIL WHISTLER 


etching, although there Rembrandt had been before 
him. 

It is now about twenty years since Mr. Thomas 
Way, a lithographic printer, first brought to Mr. 
Whistler’s notice the possibilities of lithography, 
and he entered into the matter with his usual 
enthusiasm, producing during 1878-9 some very 

beautiful works. The four 

lithotints—Wocturne, Early 

Morning, Limehouse, and 

' The Toilet-—were done dur- 

ing this period, and they are 
not only most exquisite 
works of art in themselves, 
but they are technical mas- 
terpieces in the art of litho- 
graphy, and it would be dif- 
ficult to point to anything 
produced in any country up 
to that time to equal them 
as such. In the early part 
of the century Hulmandel, 
the prince of English litho- 
graphic printers, had in- 
vented and perfected a pro- 
cess of wash drawing on 
stone which gave excellent 
results ; it may be seen fre- 
quently in the drawings of 
Harding, Nash, and .Cater- 
mole ; unfortunately with the 
death of Hulmandel the 
secret was lost. Mr. Way 
had spent many years in 
trying to recover it, and had 
fortunately arrived at a suffi- 
ciently satisfactory result to 
be able to put this process 
before Mr. Whistler, along 
with the others more gene- 
rally in use. But in the 
hands of any one but a 
master the result is not often 
satisfactory, as from the 
beginning of a drawing he 
must know exactly at what he 
is aiming, and go right to his end in the most direct 
way. The JVocturne illustrated in this article shows 
this in a very perfect manner. *A difficulty seems 
to have arisen in the minds of some people as to 
the locality of the Mocturne and Early Morning, 
but those who know the river as it runs past 
Chelsea will have no difficulty in finding the sub- 
jects, if they will remember that the prints are 
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reversed. After these three years a long break 
took place in Mr. Whistler’s lithographic work, 
whilst he was making his wonderful series of Venice 
etchings and pastels; for, like most artists who 
work in a variety of mediums, each will monopolise 
his thought for a long period. But in his case, 
when next he turned to lithography, he entered on 
a completely new phase of the art, and has not 
again used the lithotint process at all. It is to be 
hoped, however, that in the future he will do so, and 
will bring the fruits of his later studies to bear on it. 
About 1885-6, when he began working afresh, the 
transfer papers and processes had been greatly 
developed and improved, 
and being desirous of work- 
ing out of doors, the natu- 
rally great facilities of this 
method tempted him to use 
it in place of the stone. It 
is, perhaps, as well that it 
was so, as it would have 
been quite impossible to 
have had a stone out in the 
street to draw many of the 
delightful shops and groups 
of old buildings which were 
done about this time, and, 
indeed, extend right up to 
the present. The earliest 
were the Zntrance Gate, St. 
Bartholomew’s,and the Little 
Court, Clothfatr ; soon after 
came the Ragshops, The 
Wheelwright, and Maun- 
ders’ Fish Shop; whilst, at 
the same period, too, the de- 
lightful semi-classic studies 
of lightly draped girls, re- 
calling to one’s mind the 
loveliest ‘Tanagra figures, 
The Dancing Girl and 
Model Draping, and The 
Little Nude Model Reading, 
here illustrated, which is 
one of the finest studies of 
the nude ever made in black 
and white. Whilst, in what 
may be classed as portrai- 
ture, the two very popular 


drawings of Zhe Winged 

Hat and the Gants de 

Suéde, the latter issued as a wer 
supplement to THE StupDI0 

of April 1894 — drawings ‘THE CANAI 
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so full of colour and life, and so marvellously firm, 
as indeed may be said of every drawing recently 
exhibited. A little later came the drawings of the 
Hotel Colbert, with the capital group of cock and 
hens done in the same manner as the preceding ; 
but when we look at the next series, the drawings 
of Vitré, we see a distinct development. In Zhe 
Canal, Mr. Whistler uses the stump for the first 
time, and produces by its means the exquisite 
liquidity of the water and the delicate cloudy sky. 


’ 


“ Stumping,” as here used, and also in a great 
number of the following drawings, must not be 


confounded with a process of secondary printing 


MCNEIL WHISTLER 


BY J 
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lately described in THe Stup1o. On stone it has 
been in use nearly as long as lithography has been 
invented, being always a favourite process with 
French artists ; but its application by Mr. Whistler 
to his drawings is on quite individual and distinct 
lines, as will be seen when we study the Luxem- 
bourg series—TZhe Steps, with its dainty figures 
ascending and groups at the top, or the dark Dome 
of the Pantheon from the terrace on which are the 
familiar nursemaids and children, here illustrated ; 
but the peculiar quality, the velvety softness of 
stumping, is seen 
in its most elabo- 
rate form, per- 
haps, in the Vude 
Model Reclining 
and the Draped 
Model Seated, 
which are almost ‘ 
entirely modelled si 
by this process ; my } 
such work, in- i 
deed, shows the 
master ! 

The next few 
drawings return 
to the simple 
methods of the 
earlier ones, Zhe 
Nursemaids and Aida 
The Balconies Junge 
being drawn with 
the point. The 
former is a very 
typical example 
of Mr. Whistler’s 
treatment of a 
number of little groups of figures; charmingly 
composed, treated in‘a manner that rivals 
Hiroshigé in his rendering of Japanese streets. 
The two drawings called Zhe Balcony and The 
Long Balcony, in brilliant sunlight, are hardly 
suggestive of the sombre occasion which called 
them into being—the funeral of President Carnot. 
The Long Gallery, Louvre, one of the few interiors, 
will be well within the memory of the readers of 
THE Stup10. With the Rue Furstenburg we come 
to a fresh development, the drawing being free 
from the mechanical texture to be found in those 
preceding it—although it must be allowed that the 
artist has used this grain in such a way that it in 
no sense interferes with the beauty of his drawings, 
and in fact, it is quite unnoticeable until we look 
for it; but this drawing shows a quite different 
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‘THE LITTLE NUDE MODEL READING "’ 


treatment of a street scene, suggested no doubt by 
the subject, which is very typical of Paris in its 
older quarters. Za Belle Dame Paresseuse is more 
like a charcoal drawing than a lithograph; but the 
next two, Confidences dans le jardin, here illus- 
trated, and La Belle Jardinizre, do not fail to 
impress themselves as lithographs of the most 
delightful description, and show a new and unex- 
pected side of the artist’s art; surely they cannot 
fail to entirely satisfy the most utter Philistine, 
whilst they will give equal pleasure to his warmest 

admirers; and 

the same remark 


applies to the 
night interior, 
The Duet; the 


arrangement of 
light and shade 
is worthy of 
Rembrandt in 
his own peculiar 
line. The two 
dark interiors, 
<’ The Smith and 
‘The Forge, of the 
Place du Dragon, 
mark yet another 
change, and 
should be con- 
sidered as draw- 
ings on_ stone, 
for, although 
drawn on paper 
from Nature and 
transferred to 
stone, the fine 
qualities of both 
were then added; and where is more exquisite 
finish to be found than will be seen in the little 
figures of these two drawings? In them, also, the 
peculiar qualities of stumping is observable. 

Then we have the charming drawing, Za Robe 
Rouge, so lately printed in THE Stup10, Za Belle 
Dame Endormie, and the beautiful group of the 
Sisters, graceful alike in action and composition, 
and the two splendid portraits, Stephané Mallarmé, 
the great French poet, and Zhe Doctor, the famous 
throat surgeon, and brother of the artist. Next we 
come to the latest series of drawings, made during 
the last few months at Lyme Regis, and showing 
yet another side to the artist’s amazing versatility, 
for who would have imagined that he would now 
show himself as an accomplished animal draughts- 
And yet, are not Zhe Smith's Yard and 
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man ? 
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The Artistic Movement in Finland 


The Good Shoe worthy of any artist who might 
have spent his whole life in studying horses ? And, 
moreover, as lithographs, this series is quite dif- 
ferent from all that precede it. How slight a 
drawing is Zhe Strong Arm, and yet how sugges- 
tive of the brilliant warm light of the furnace, and 
the Father and Son, of sunlight; whilst in the night 
scene, Zhe Fair, full of busy little groups, the tall 
building in the distance is dimly seen lit with the 
flickering lights from the booths; then, latest of 
all, Zhe Fifth of November, with its bonfire, and 
the Sunday, Lyme Regis. This last is an exquisite 
drawing, which seems to have called forth a 
universal .chorus of praise, such as the great bril- 
liancy of the drawing well deserves, even amongst 
the others. The two colour prints hung at the 
end of the exhibition should in date be placed 
much earlier. They are full of promise, and it is 
to be hoped that Mr. Whistler will in the future do 
many more. The Yel/ow House, with its green 
woodwork, is most exquisite in colour, and like one 
of his own Venice pastels. Few people will be 
able to understand the diffi- 
culties to be contended with 
in such a work. There are, 
however, in this drawing, 
practically speaking, five 
original drawings to be 
made, one for each of the 
five colours used, which must 
all fit in their proper places 
to produce the one complete 
proof. It may seem that this 
article has entered too fully 
into the details of the col- 
lection, but the writer has 
thought that it would be of 
interest to students to trace 
through, somewhat in their 
proper periods, the different 
groups of drawings. 

One last word in conclu- 
sion. In making his litho- 
graphs Mr. Whistler has al- 
ways had in view the printed 
proof, and the drawing 4tself, 
whether on transfer paper or 
stone,has to him no reakvalue 
except in its ultimate form of 
the print, which in many cases 
he alone could foresee—and 


HE ARTISTIC MOVEMENT 
IN FINLAND. 


Ir a number of people interested in 
Art had been studying an outspread 
map of Europe in search of a probable locality 
where a natural revival of the fine arts might be 
expected, it is extremely improbable that Finland 
would have suggested itself to any one of them. 
Twenty other places equally remote from the 
beaten track might have been selected in preference. 
For Helsingfors, the Finnish capital, although on 
the waterway to St. Petersburg, attracts as little 
the attention of the world, especially of the art- 
world, as if it were by Spitzbergen. Indeed it is 
doubtful if one of the next score of persons you 
meet could place it correctly, unless he were very 
young. Its locality may be a fact that every 
schoolboy knows, as it is certainly one that most 
grown-up people have forgotten. 
Yet from Helsingfors come proofs of a peculiarly 
interesting movement in all branches of the arts, 





a ; ——— 
which is certainly the true &S Sa, 
spirit in which artists ought 
to approach lithography. ‘* DOME OF THE PANTHEON ' BY J. MCNEIL WHISTLER 
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The Artistic Movement in Finland 


although in this paper we shall be unable to refer 
to other than some paintings by Finnish artists 
recently exhibited in that town, of which the illus- 
trated catalogue (Kavolog ofver Finska Konstnirernas 
utstillning, 1895) is now before us. This notice 
(one may as well confess it frankly) is the joint 
work of one who has been there, and another who 
knows the works only in their reproductions. 


a eee 


‘* SPRINGTIME IN FINLAND" 


The catalogue itself has a noteworthy design 
upon its cover which is signed by Louis Sparre and 
F, Tilgmann. The reproductions throughout are 
quite equal to the illustrated handbooks of the 
Paris Salon, or the Royal Academy, or the other 
gallcries that issue similar publications. The two 
hundred and twenty-nine works catalogued are 
illustrated in thirty-one examples only, but if these 
are the best (and it is by no means the usual 
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custom of these handbooks to illustrate according 
to merit), even then the exhibition must be memor- 
able. But if, as is more probably the case, the 
pictures reproduced represent the average, then 
Helsingfors may be considered, on its own merits, 
as a gallery which deserves no less serious attention 
than many far more widely known. 

Owing to the courtesy of those concerned, a 
few illustrations are given 
here. But to show samples 
of a gallery as evidence of 
the whole collection is not 
unlike the proverbial folly 
of carrying about a brick as 
a sample of the house it 
represents ; for colour, per- 
haps the chief factor in a 
painting, is necessarily ab- 
sent, the scale of the picture 
is distorted, and the half- 
tone blocks from photo- 
graphs are apt to make all 
look equally important. 
Allowing for these obvious 
shortcomings, even the few 
pictures illustrated here 
suffice to prove that the 
show is more than passable, 
and the statement that 
there are many others no 
less satisfactory can be 
safely taken on trust. 

For the Finnish pictures 
have a_ strongly marked 
individual character. Not 
merely is the subject often 
enough distinctly national, 
but the colouring and hand- 
ling are not identical with 
those of any other school. 
The natives are anxious to 
escape German or Russian 
influence, and to develop 








FROM A PAINTING BY H, MUNSTERHJELM . : 
, their own personality. The 


author of a very interesting 
book, lately published, Vignettes from Finland, says, 
“ Art in the Grand Duchy, like education, politics, 
and literature, is nothing if not patriotic. A republic 
in the heart of an autocracy as pronounced as that 
of the Holy Russian Empire must be patriotic to 
hold its own. No foreign influence is allowed to 
dominate its style, or otherwise it would no longer 
represent the country of its birth.” Without 
forcing this characteristic beyond its true value, 











there is no doubt that a flavour of nationality in any 
art serves a double purpose, in arousing keen enthu- 
siasm at home, and adding piquancy to its efforts 
in the eyes of foreigners. For, disguise it as we 
may, the subject and its pictorial treatment affect 
even the most persistent champions of technique. 
Technique and the gospel 
of pigment well applied 
need not be given second 
place, because one asks 
that the thing said shall be 
as good as the manner of 
its expression, or that the 
subject shall be as worthy 
of its technique as that is 
in itself worthy. 

The Exhibition opened 
lately is the fifth of a series 
started in 1891, and held, 
like all the others, in the 
Athenzeum, a stately build- 
ing worthy its dignified 
title. Until 1891 the Ex- 
hibition in Helsingfors had 
been organised by the 
Kunst-forening (Society of 
Art). Since that date, when 
some of the younger artists 
grouped themselves _to- 
gether and took affairs into 
their own hands, the result 
has been most satisfactory. 
Year by year the enthusiasm 
of the artists has increased, 
and been rewarded with 
sustained and increasing 
attention from the public. 
The last show was distinctly 
noteworthy, notwithstand- 
ing the unfortunate absence 
of any works by three of 
the most important artists 
of Finland. Even so far 
as strangers can judge it 
from the illustrated cata- 
logue, it is evident that on its own merits it 
deserves to be placed in the foremost rank of 
annual exhibitions of modern work. Some of the 
pictures are reproduced anew in our pages, from 
photographs sent over specially for that purpose. 

Foremost in the opinion of local judges, endorsed 
by that of foreign visitors, comes A. Edelfelt’s Dr. 
Roux. The easy attitude of the scientist, who 
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appears in the act of delivering a lecture, is most 
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happily caught. To the left an open door gives 
you a peep into a laboratory ; the lecturer in sombre 
black, with a clerical-looking collar, holds a glass 
instrument in his hand, the contents being obviously 
the subject of his discourse. The plain space of 
the table in front gives dignity to the composition, 
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A. SPARRE”’ 


and carries out the effect of a full-length portrait, 
although the figure is hidden from the waist down- 
wards. 

Mr. Edelfelt shows also a delightful head of 
a laughing girl; a charming subject-picture of 
two figures making ready for a row on the lake; 
a notable landscape, which shows a boulevard in 
acute perspective running by a park ; and ten other 
subjects. Another very noticeable exhibitor is 
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FROM A PAINTING BY A 


Magnus Enckell, a man still young, who made his 
début here only three years ago with a portrait of 
a lady and two water-colours. His chief picture, 
Melancolia, is a singularly powerful composition. 
On a stone bench, with the distant sea behind, is 
seated a figure robed in red, violet, and green. In 
the abandonment of utter despair a man, entirely 
nude, has thrown himself at her feet, and buried 
his face in her lap. His figure leaves little to be 
desired in its design, and is particularly fine in 
the quality of its flesh tints. The colour of the 
group harmonises in a charming fashion with the 
tender greys of the background. Another picture, 
A Fantasy, suggests Boecklin and the German Se- 
cessionists. It is a very graceful decorative panel. 
In the extreme front, cut off by the frame, is the 
nude torso of a seated youth, who holds a lyre; 
behind is a silent pool, on which are white swans ; 
sombre trees rise up, shutting out the sky, except 
where it is seen over a Grecian temple in far dis- 
tance at the right hand. Two admirable landscapes 
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and several other figure pictures are 
exhibited by the same artist. 

A portrait study in pencil, by 
Ellen Thesleff, is reproduced in the 
catalogue, but the block gives an 
unsatisfactory representation, as the 
delicate softness of the original, and 
the sweet expression of the pretty 
model, are replaced by a hard effect. 

A work, distinguished by a very 
pronounced decorative effect, is 
entitled Jx an Old Park (1 en gam- 
mal park), by Vaino Blomstedt. 
There is a curious suggestion of the 
influence of William Stott of Old- 
ham in its composition. A lad with 
bare legs is dipping his feet into a 
stream among a group of water-lilies. 
Behind him sits a maiden playing 
a guitar-like instrument. Both 
figures are in modern dress; but 
the plan of the work, not less than 
its coloration, classes it with the 
modern school of patterns in land- 
scapes rather than the f/ein-air 
school, its immediate predecessor. 

Two landscapes, Odemarks jo, 
and Skogshick, both illustrated in the 
catalogue, are peculiarly decorative. 
In the one, bare tree-stems frame 
the composition, as it were, while 
— right down the centre rumbles a cas- 

cade of impetuous foaming water ; 
the other is as restful as a Kakemono, and disposi- 
tion of the straight lines of the trees, with the 
diagonal sweep of the banks and the placid water 
between, seem to owe no little to the art of Japan. 

The eist neimien nenissi by Pekka Halonen, 
which we reproduce here, is a notable work. The 
subject is taken from the National Epic of 
Kalevala. The painting is more clear and brilliant 
in tone than the photograph represents it. The 
landscape is distinguished by remarkable finesse 
in the handling and exquisite delicacy of colour, and 
the figures—the one in front from a very beautiful 
mode]l—are noble and impressive. The artist is 
a young man sprung from peasant ancestors in 
the north of Finland. Hence his art is peculiarly 
marked by the national expression of the poetry 
of the race, expressed in idioms that are racy 
of the soil. A very distinguished landscape by 
the same hand is also illustrated in the catalogue. 
An exquisite landscape, also peculiarly Finnish in 
character, by Hj Munsterhjelm, is reproduced here- 











with. The artist has selected a very typical scene 
after the melting of the snow in early spring. In 
colour and in subject it is delightfully reminiscent 
of “the strawberry land,” as an enthusiastic traveller 
has lately rechristened the Grand Duchy. Other 
pictures of note are a landscape by Alb. Lindfors, 
a fine sea-piece by W. Toppelius, and a strongly 
characteristic study of a man by Anna Sahlsten, 
and a group of women drinking tea, by the same 
artist, and lastly (so far as our notice is concerned), 
the very striking picture by Louis Sparre, a portrait 
of Grefve P. A. Sparre, and a poetic twilight study 
(Kvallsdimmor). Without singling out Count 
Louis Sparre as entitled to the whole credit of 
this notable movement, it would be unjust to one 
who has done so much for it, were not praise of 
his most admirable pictures coupled with apprecia- 
tion of the interest he takes in the progress of Art 
in Finland. 
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Sculpture is represented by a score of works, 
one in high relief, a Me/ancolia, by Emil Vikstrom, 
is of a girl playing a kantele, a Finnish musical 
instrument. The exquisite movement of the hands 
stroking the strings is most daintily expressed. 
Their movement is no less worthy of praise than 
their beautiful modelling. 

Although with the few examples we are able 
to reproduce, and the scanty space available for 
the description of a work of this importance, it 
has not been possible to advance proof positive 
for every statement herein set down, it is quite 
safe to insist upon the importance of this most 
interesting movement, and to foretell its coming 
rapidly to the front. It is one which cannot be 
overlooked henceforth in any contemporary esti- 
mate of the forces working for Art to-day. We 
shall watch with much interest the development of 
this movement. 


OME THOUGHTS 

ON THE BUILDING 

OF A HOUSE. BY 

G. LL. MORRIS, AR- 
CHITECT. 


One of the problems which a 
modern architect has to assist in 
solving is that of retaining the spirit 
of his work from its commencement 
to its completion. The difficulty of 
doing so may not be altogether due 
to his lack of ability, but, in a large 
measure, to the division of thought, 
skill, and labour, arising from the par- 
ticular way in which industries have 
developed during the last century. 

Since John Wyatt in 1735 invented 
the machine “to spin without fingers,” 
the increase of mechanical inventions 
has been bringing about the trans 
formation of the craftsman, master 
of some particular craft, into the 
modern workman, skilled in the use 
of machinery and the production of 
parts of a whole, with comparatively 
little feeling for the relation that 
particular part he has made will bear 
to the completed work—a result not 
wholly favourable to the retention of 
the designer’s ideas, nor of that har 
mony between the different parts that 
should be obtained without losing the 


». HALONEN characteristic note of each portion. 
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The Building of a House 


It is therefore the more necessary that any design 
should not only recognise the limitations of the 
different materials that are used in its erection, but 
should be within the probable capacity of the aver- 
age modern workman to execute wisely and well. 

The rapid multiplication of labour-saving ma- 
chinery has had its demoralising effect on crafts- 
man and designer ; and until we have thoroughly 
realised the position machinery should occupy in 
production, practical design must be within com- 
paratively narrow limits. To fill one’s imagination 
with the thoughts and 
feelings of the men 
and women of the 
past, with the object 
of endeavouring to 
think as they thought, 
build as they built, is, 
it seems to me, impos- 
sible ; the love of sym- 
bolism which underlies 
the art of other ages 
was a perfectly natural 
and spontaneous 
growth of that time, 
the mental environ- 
ments, if I may so 
term them, reflected 
and expressed through 
the medium of the 
materials peculiar to 
the different localities. 
Whether modern con- 
ditions are favourable 
to the development of 
a spontaneous and 
symbolic art is ques- FROM A PAINTING 
tionable, and although 
Mr. Walter Crane, in 
an interesting essay on “Art and Social Demo- 
cracy,” suggests the use of a popular symbolism to 
bring home “certain economic truths,” the illus- 
trations given by him of the possibilities in this 
direction are hardly likely to meet at present with 
popular acceptance. 

It is with a notion of suggesting that a modern 
building may be pleasant to live in, without the 
introduction of machine-carved panels and stock 
marble mantel-pieces, that I have designed the 
house illustrating this article; obtaining by the 
use of comparatively simple methods an erection 
sufficiently interesting, without altogether ignoring 
the conditions under which the house would be 
built. 
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Referring to Fig. 3, the ground plan of this 
design, a certain symmetry is obtained, without 
sacrificing the convenience of the household ar- 
rangements, by placing the living room at one end 
of the hall to balance the dining room at the other 
end. This arrangement practically fixes the position 
of the other rooms, the library and staircase filling 
out the space behind the hall and between the 
living room and dining room, the serving lobby 
and pantry being placed between the dining room 
and kitchen. The convenience of this is obvious. 
This brief reference to 
the plans will be suf- 
ficient for the general 
explanation of the 
different parts of the 
house. 

Before, however, 
entering into a more 
detailed consideration 
of the internal decora- 
tion, I will suggest the 
materials that might 
be used externally. It 
will possibly occur to 
some of the readers of 
THE Srupio that the 
absence of “ interest- 
ing features,” and the 
desire to introduce 
decoration only where 
it seems particularly 
apposite, has been 
strained. This, how- 
ever, is not really so. 
“ Features ” claim our 
reluctant attention at 
the expense of the 
rest, causing a note of 
discord that goes far to undo any beauty that the 
building may otherwise have. 

The colour and tone of the building will have 
some weight in finally deciding what materials to 
use, as will also the locality. In the illustrations 
(Figs. 1 and 2, the elevations), the materials sug- 
gested have not been chosen with reference to any 
particular locality, a fact that will take, to some 
extent, from the interest they might otherwise 
have. 

The roof, which is covered with small green 
slates 16 by 8, runs from end to end, the tympa- 
num of the gables being filled with trees modelled 
in coloured plasters, foliage green, trunks brown, 
and fruit red. The ridge is covered with lead 
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FIG. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION OF A MODERN HOUSE 


finished at both ends by being thickened out and 
coiled into the form of a scroll. 

The first-floor is rough cast, finished on the 
projecting moulding, which is of stone. From the 
ground line to the level of the first floor the house 
is built of either stock-brick or stone, with bands 
of red tiles laid flat, so that the edges only show 
in the upper part alternating with the stone, stone 
being used round the windows and for the 
moulded portions. The bands of tiles are con- 
tinued across the entrance-porch, which projects 
sufficiently to protect the entrance-hall. In the 
lintel of the doorway bunches of leaves springing 
from the bead that forms the lower member break 
the. monotony of the horizontal lines, and give 
point and interest to the porch. The door is of 
oak, unpolished ; the upper portion has clear lead 
glazing brought to within half-an-inch of the face 
of the door ; the panel below is almost flush with 





FIG. 2.—END ELEVATION 


DESIGNED BY G. LL. MORRIS 


the styles, the bottom rail protected with a sheet 
of copper, with the letter-box and door-plate of the 
same material. Lead covers the roof, the gutter 
being formed in the stone cornice. 

I shall now briefly describe the internal decora- 
tion of the house, commencing with the hall, the 
treatment of which is severe. This has a plain 
segmental ceiling, springing from the top of the 
cornice that runs round the hall (Fig. 7), as a finish 
to the flush panelling of oak ; the styles, heads, sills, 
and cornices being rosewood. The chests under 
the windows have the advantage of being used as 
seats; they are inlaid with holly of an elliptical 
shape, with the heart-shaped centres bog-oak ; 
sufficient decoration to take from its otherwise 
severe lines. The electric light fittings are of 
wrought iron with gilded shades. The door from 
porch has the top part filled with square glazing, 
the rail below inlaid with some dark wood. The 
reliance on inlay as a means of decoration and an 
absence of ornament in relief has emphasised thé 
wish for a broad and simple effect. 

To the left is the living-room, treated somewhat 
less severely, but still using inlay as the decorative 
medium. The fireplace (Fig. 8) is of Portland 
stone inlaid with lead, the sinkings that receive the 
lead are splayed inwards to give a key to the lead, 
which could be either hammered or run into the 
grooves in a molten state, the slight modelling 
being worked after the metal had cooled. The 
metal projects slightly to permit of this being done. 
A severer, and possibly a more suitable treatment 
is shown in Fig. 9. The effect of the line drawing 
in both designs is hardly satisfactory, giving 
the inlaid lead an assertiveness from which in 
actual execution it would be free. The grates are 
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cast iron ; the large leaf-forms in the upper part 
have circular bossings, recesses left in the cast- 
ing for the inlay of the small circles of brass ; 
the backs of the grate being lined with fire-brick. 
It is suggested that the panelling of the room 
should be of bass-wood, the upper parts carefully 
inlaid with different coloured woods in the form 
of trees that one associates with “ Noah’s Ark.” 
An effect other than that illustrated may be ar- 
rived at by reducing the trees to simple outlines, 
a result sufficiently suggestive, perhaps, at that 
height. (The introduction of animals in the 
upper portion of a nursery dado would possibly 
look well, and be useful in other directions.) The 
sideboard with plain panels and a pierced board be- 
tween the legs ; the cabinet with the repetition of the 
inlaid leaf-form down the centre ; the shaped pieces 





FIG. 3.—PLAN OF GROUND FLOOR 


supporting the top of the small table, all insist on 
the characteristic note of the design. ‘The electric 
light and furniture fittings are of copper. 

The dining-room is to the right of the front 
entrance, directly opposite the door to living-room. 
The sides of this room are divided into simple 
square panels from the ceiling to within three feet 
of the floor; the styles, rails, &c., are not flush 
with the panel, but 3 of an inch beyond the face ; 
the arrises of the rails, &c., are left square. The 
dado is quite plain, with a moulding at the base, 
and a capping three feet above the floor, from which 
the panelling commences. The alteration of the 
treatment in passing from the dado to the upper 
part would, I think, give interest, and not be too 
violent a contrast, and it has the undoubted advan- 
tage of preserving a smooth surface where, from a 
utilitarian point of view, it is most needed. The 
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FIG. 4.—ENTRANCE PORCH 


panelling is continued round the ingle-nook, with 
a shelf on each side of the chimney-piece at the 
level of the dado rail. All the doors, panelling, 
&c., are of bass-wood stained green. This colour 
would give value to the chimney-piece (Fig. 13), 
which I propose should be of copper, divided into 
squares, a plain square alternating with an enriched 
one. The beads between the squares are of semi- 
elliptical section; the bead also forms the first 
member of the inner and outer mouldings that 
frame the squares. All the mouldings are treated 
broadly and bluntly; rough wood mouldings used 
as a ground for hammering and fixing the copper. 
Recesses are left in the casting of the grate for 
inlaying the centres of elliptical forms with lead. 
The sideboard (Fig. 15) is stained an Indian-red 
colour ; the hinges and fastenings are white metal, 





























FIG. 5.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR 
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which is also fixed behind the piercings in upper 
and lower part. The shades of electric lights are 
copper, square on plan, dished up in the centre. 

A little to the left of the entrance door, facing 
you, is the library (Fig. 12), fitted with bookcases 
(with glazed doors in the portion above the sill- 
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line) to the height of about seven feet on two sides ~~ 

of the room only. Above the small wood cornice : 
that caps the case a simple-coloured frieze in 








plaster is introduced, brought out to the face of 
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FIG, 8.—FIREPLACE IN LIVING-ROOM 
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FIG. 6.—STAIRCASE 


the bookcase. By this arrangement no dust will 





collect in the cases, and the frieze is thus shown to 
greater advantage. The hills in the background 
are slightly modelled and coloured purple; the 
trees midway between the foreground and the hills 
are a little in relief; the trees and shrubs in fore- 
ground are highest, being 2 of an inch at most 
higher than the ordinary surface. The trunks and 
branches of the trees are brown in colour, the 
ribbon-like bands that suggest the foliage, green. FIG, 9.— ALTERNATIVE DESIGN FOR THE ABOVE 
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FIG. 7.— ENTRANCE HALL, LOOKING TOWARDS FRONT 
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FIG. 10.—A WINDOW IN LIVING-ROOM 


The chimney-piece is of walnut, put together with 
plain uprights and cross-pieces halved and pinned 
through them. These are inlaid with small 
flowers in mother-of-pearl placed at intervals. A 
moulded architrave round the outside completes it; 
the whole is left unpolished. The grate is cast-iron, 
with small rebate on inner edge. The lower part of 
the book-cases that flank the fireplace are fitted with 
drawers with white metal handles and escutcheons. 
The front of the lowest drawer is hinged on the 
edge next the floor; this drawer may be used for 
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FIG. II.—RECESS WITH BUFFET IN LIVING-ROOM 


portfolios. The cases on the opposite side are the 
same from the cornice under frieze to the dado, 
the lower shelves having panelled doors. The 
sides without cases are covered with a paper of a 
brown tint up to the height of the frieze moulding. 

The kitchen, reached from the staircase-hall 
through the serving lobby, is finished in colour, 
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— distempered, with a plinth of salt- 


| glazed brickwork five courses high. 


The fireplace is also of brick, with 
cupboards on each side, one for the 
hot-water cylinder. A portion of the 
staircase hall and stairs is shown in 
Fig. 6, which is sufficiently explana- 
tory to realise the rest ; from the top 
of the string to the under side of 
handrail it is panelled in the lower 
portion, the top filled in with shaped 
pieces indicated in the illustration, 
the shapes altered a little to fit in 
harmoniously with the raking lines of 
the staircase; looking end on, these 
balustrades, if they may be so termed, 
are slightly curved, thus in this way one might 
obtain a pleasing contrast, simple and effective. 
The wood used is rosewood, the styles and rails 
projecting slightly beyond the face of the panel. 
The electric light fitting is wrought iron, the ball 
above the shade gilded. 

At the top of the stairs an archway on the left 
leads to the principal bedrooms, bathroom, and 
w.-c. Through the arch directly facing is the 
lounge, from which one bedroom only is entered. 
In commenting on Fig. 14, which illustrates the 
settle at the top of the staircase, I refer incidentally 
to other pieces of furniture that occupy the different 
rooms. Reference to them will show that all have 
been designed in the simplest fashion, deriving any 
merit they may possess from the shapings, piercings, 
and bits of inlay, of the boards that are dovetailed, 
housed and pinned together. 

The sideboard in the dining-room (Fig. 15) 
seems a fairly interesting attempt in this direction ; 
the buffet in the living-room is perhaps hardly so 
satisfactory. 

I shall only dwell briefly on the decoration or 
the bedrooms. Fig. 16 represents a portion of 





FIG. 12.—-LIBRARY FIREPLACE AND BOOKCASES 
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FIG. I3 FIREPLACE IN DINING-ROOM 


No. 3 bedroom; this is simple, and gives the key 
to the treatment of the other bedrooms. Cup- 
boards on each side of the fireplace would be 
useful, and help to decorate the room. The wall 
surface of lounge, bedrooms, and bathroom are 
not papered, but have close vertical boardings fixed 
to wood plated ; tinted wall papers without any 
pattern might be used as an alternative. 

Having now completed this brief and _neces- 
sarily incomplete picture of what might be done 























FIG. 14.—SETTLE ON FIRST FLOOR 


with the interior of the house, a word should be 
added about the garden, which should include well- 
kept grass-plots and slopes from a possible terrace 
in front of the house, with some trees cut into 
marvellous shapes, not too clever, planted in posi- 
tions that the site might suggest. 

At the outset of this paper I alluded to the 
impossibility of transferring the thoughts of past 
generations, or rather the expression of ther, into 
modern life. A further consideration of this will 
explain more clearly what is possible in modern 
building. A comparison of the life of other periods 


of a House 


with the life of to-day will help one to see how un- 
reasonable it is to continue “copying the old 
forms” into modern erections ; an example of this 
is the Church House at Westminster, an appalling 
failure. Such a building, compared with some 
others to which I now refer, illustrates most for- 
cibly the difference there must always be between 
the work which expresses ‘he possibilities of the 
present and that which is a lifeless copy of past 
generations. That it is possible to-day, in spite of 
















































































FIG. 15.—SIDEBOARD IN DINING-ROOM 


“the hideous luxury and squalor of the age, its 
huge, ever-spreading, unwielding, unlovely cities,” 
to build occasionally with beauty and truth, can be 
gathered by a study of No. 1, Palace Green, by 
Philip Webb, and No. 16, Maida Hill, by Howard 
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FIG. 16.—FIREPLACE IN BEDROOM 
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Bidford as a Sketching Ground 


Ince. Here the difficulties which hamper the 
modern architect have to some extent been over- 
come, these houses charming us by the recognition 
of the limitations imposed by modern conditions. 
They also symbolise the revolt of the modern 
architect against the perpetuation of the idea that 
a living architecture is not again possible. The 
feelings and emotions of to-day expressed in its 
literature through the medium of its greatest men, 
find the parallel in this architecture that embodies 
what I have termed ¢he possibilities of the present. 


IDFORD-ON-AVON AS A 
SKETCHING GROUND. BY 
SIDNEY HEATH. 

My pDEAR H.,—Now that the Thames, 
in both upper and lower reaches, has become 
almost as calm and peaceful as the Strand and 
Piccadilly, it behoves those of us to whom quiet 
is an essential in rest and recruiting, to go a bit 
further afield if we must have a river in our pro- 
gramme, and, as a happy sketching ground is with 
me a sine gud non, behold me, or consider you 
behold me, established here at Bidford-on-Avon, 
in Warwickshire, a few miles below Stratford, and 
a few miles above Evesham. “ ])runken Bidford,” 
as Shakespeare did, or did not, call it, is now a 
respectable old-fashioned village that makes no 
apparent effort to live up to its reputation. After you 
have been here a while you are apt to get just a 
little bit weary of the genius /oci and to pine for 
the sweet and placid serenity and blissful ignorance 
of a young lady of Rugby, in the bard’s own 
county, who was once heard to remark when the 
poet’s name was mentioned: ‘Shakespeare, oh 
yes ! he wrote something, didn’t he ?” He wrote 
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a good deal, and he himself is writ large in more 
senses than one throughout this neighbourhood, 
but all the same I intend, as far as possible, to 
keep him out of this letter. 

Bidford is a capital centre for the painter to 
work from. Its old hostelry, “ The Falcon,” 
where the drinking contests took place, is well 














situated near the top of the long straggling street 
that constitutes the village, and is a fine old place 
with mullioned windows of white stone, much out 
of repair, and is now only partly inhabited. Until 
recently it boasted a glorious old courtyard, but 
this has been invaded by utility in the shape of 
out-buildings, and its glory has vanished. The 
bridge over the Avon is 
really interesting. The 
date of its building is un- 
known, but there is docu- 
mentary evidence that it 
was repaired by the monks 
of Alcester in the fifteenth 
century, and it occupies 
the place of a ford on the 
old Roman road which 
crosses the river here. At 
eventide it is the rendezvous 
of the local clubmen, in fact 
in summer time it is their 
club, and a stone in the 
parapet near the inn, worn 
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with long gray 
grass and 
clothed with 
old thorn and 
crab trees, here 
clothed 
hanging woods 
of maple, ash 
and other 
trees, straggled 
over and 
smothered 
with ivy, wild 
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into hollows, attests a curious custom that has long 
possessed the Bidford men of accompanying the 
sharpening of wits with the sharpening of pocket- 
knives. Of the many arches of Bidford bridge no 
two are alike in size or shape, a delicious irregu- 
larity not without its fascination. 

Crossing the bridge we enter a field on the right, 
boldly ignoring a notice board warning us not to 
do anything of the kind, and we are rewarded for 
our lawlessness by a capital view of the bridge, 
which, with an old weir in the foreground and the 
church in rear, makes an exceedingly “ paintable ” 
bit. The colour in the early afternoon of a 
brilliant autumn day on the bridge is at times truly 
wonderful, the reflections in the river and the beds 
of giant rushes adding to the beauty of the scene. 
The river scenery, indecd, both above and below 
Bidford, is exceedingly good, and here at the 
“White Lion ” is a really capital fleet of boats and 
canoes. Entering one of the latter, we paddle 
gently down stream, and a glorious panorama 
of river, trees, and misty blue hills opens out 
to us, and valuable notes of colour and line ; 
and indeed, many sketch-books may be filled 
with studies of rushes and flowers of multi- 
tudinous forms and hues, that cluster all 
along the sunny stream. We soon leave the 
big flat meadows and approach a steep hill- 
side with the little village of Marl Cliff at its 
summit, the line of hill being the edge of a 
table-land that stretches to the Cotswolds. 
Here is to be enjoyed, perhaps, the finest 
view on the river, which is dignified with the 
name of the Long Pool and is a deep broad 
stream. On the left is the beautifully wooded 
Marl Cliff. “ Seen from the river below,” 


says Mr. Quiller Couch, “this escarpment is 
full of varying beauty, here showing a bare 
scar of green and red marl, here covered 








rose and cle- 
matis.” Away 
in the distance hills and still hills, nicely broken 
by the square tower of Salford Priors Church, 
while in the evening, looking from the highland, 
the tall dark elms seem to stand out like huge 
sentinels guarding the river as it flows between 
the reedy banks with merry ripple and glad heart. 
From Marl Cliff we soon reach Cleeve Mill, 
where much work may be done, and many sketches 
made without moving the easel. Walking round 
the mill and up the zigzag path to Cleeve Priors, 
we turn, and have indeed a glorious stretch of 
country before us. Stretching away at our feet is 
the famous Vale of Evesham, that lovely vale of 
verdure and blossom, looking almost its best as 
the mellowing breath of autumn is beginning to 
turn the many greens and olives to delicious 
colours of warmer hue. The view takes in the 
Bredon, the Cotswold, and the Malvern Hills, the 
former shutting out the view of the Severn Valley. 
Cleeve has a fine old church and picturesque 
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Bidford as a Sketching Ground 


thatched cottages that are common to all the vil- 
lages around, while the Manor House and the 
arched yew hedge leading to its Jacobean porch 
are “joys for ever.” 

A delightful walk from Bidford through the fields 
is that to Broom, “beggarly Broom,” the prefix 
being one of the few that has been happily 
bestowed. Its squalid, broken-down appearance 
is relieved, if not improved, on Mondays and 
Saturdays, especially Saturdays, in the summer, 
when hundreds of poor misguided anglers from 
Birmingham take possession of it and try to catch 
fish in the river—say, six men to one fish. 

One of the most charming villages on the Avon 
is Welford, which is within easy reach of Bidford 
by water in a canoe or light boat. The elms at 
Grange, growing right on the edge of the deep, 
dark stream, are exceptionally fine, and the scenery, 
if not striking, is wonderfully sweet and soft. The 
soughing of the wind through the gently undu- 
lating reeds, the lowing herds and bleating sheep, 
all seem to blend insensibly with the peaceful, 
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soothing character of the landscape. 


A short 
walk from Welford Mill brings us to the village, 
where, looking from the oaken lych-gate, past the 
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few cottages, towards the great expanse of meadow, 
we seem to be verily in Arcadia, or some place 
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different from, and dissociated with, this ordinary 
work-a-day world. 

In the neighbourhood, not far distant from 
Binton Bridges, is an in- 
teresting inn, the “ Four 
Alls,” on the signboard of 
which are painted in gay 
colours four figures, the 
King, the Priest, the Sol- 
dier, and the Yeoman, with 
the legend—Rule All, Pray 
All, Fight All, Pay All. This 
I tried to sketch, but an 
enterprising dog, endowed 
with a remarkable weakness 
for artistic research, inter- 
fered with my purpose and prevailed against it. 
We were forced to an ignominious retreat, and had 
to take to the boats, #.e., the canoe. The river here 
is a capital one for canoeing, the winding, turning 
and twisting giving you a rapid succession of 
delightful bits for sketching ; months might plea- 
santly and profitably be spent here. By way of a 
change from the river there are enchanting walks to 
and through “ Haunted Hillbro’,” Binton, Temple 
Grafton, and Ardens Grafton, all easily reached, 
lying almost in a circle around Bidford. Ardens 
Grafton would delight the soul of the landscape 
painter, for the valley, stretching away for miles, is 
covered with growth of all kinds, over which hover 
mystic shadows, while the blue hills in the distance, 
half hidden by snowy vapours, melt into inexpres- 
sible softness. 

3idford-on-Avon is a capital base of operations, 
the accommodation at the White Lion being of 
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the best, and 
the supply of 
boats superior 
to that of 
many riverside 
places on the 
Thames. No- 
thing could be 
pleasanter 
than to drift 
down stream 
after a good 
day’s work 
(and a good 
dinner), pipe 











in mouth, and 

watch the Sep- 

tember moon rise over Bidford Bridge. 
apt, in spite of all good resolutions to the con- 
trary, to let your thoughts wander to the town 
eight miles up the river, and to the gentleman 
who “wrote something,” and as the evening 
shades prevail and you go ashore, you will, if you 
are in the vein, feel the subtle presence of great 
Warwickshire Will far more perhaps than in the 
more prosaic surroundings of Stratford. 


You are 
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STUDIO-TALK 
(From our own Correspondents.) 


ONDON.—As a compliment to art and 
to the men who follow it asa profession, 
the peerage bestowed upon Sir Frederic 
Leighton is to be enthusiastically wel- 
comed. As a personal honour to the 

President of the Royal Academy it is in one sense 
to be deplored, for by his acceptance of this latest 
distinction he to some extent loses his identity and 
becomes only a member of a crowd. As Sir 
Frederic Leighton he stands alone, a leader of the 
art world; as a peer he 
counts simply as part of a 
legislative machine. If, how- 
ever, such honours are for 
the future to be within the 
reach of artists, no one more 
qualified to be an “art lord” 
than he could have 
selected as first recipient. 
His life has been a memorable 
one, and the place in the 
history of art which he has 
gained by the exercise of his 
many qualities and accom- 
plishments justifies his ac- 
ceptance of any mark of es- 
teem which can be devised 
for him. 


been 






The winter exhibition of 
ry the Royal Society of Painters 
« in Water-Colours is always 
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more interesting than the spring show on account 
of the space which is given in it to sketches and 
studies. It acquires a peculiar character from the 
presence, among the more elaborated and respon- 
sible productions, of a considerable number of 
slighter works which show the manner in which 
the various artists represented arrive at their ulti- 
mate results. This winter a quite considerable 
display of sketches is made in the gallery in Pall 
Mall East. The most important of them are by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones and Professor Herkomer ; 
but there are others by Mr. Clausen, Mr. Walter 
Field, Mr. J. W. North, Mr. Albert Goodwin, and 
Mr. E. A. Waterlow, which are quite worthy of 
attention. Sir Edward Burne-Jones has contri- 
buted studies of draperies for his picture, Zhe Star 
of Bethlehem ; an exquisite drawing in red chalk, 
called a Study of a Head for the Virgin; and a 
portrait study in pencil of a girl’s head. Professor 
Herkomer is best represented by a powerful char- 
coal drawing, Daphne, a preliminary statement of 
the water-colour version of the same subject which 
was exhibited in 1894. Mr. Clausen’s sketches 
are landscape notes, which are for the most part 
less distinguished and less pleasing in colour than 
might have been expected of him. 





Of the more elaborate drawings, one of the most 
notable is Mr. Abbey’s illustration of the American 
domestic history of the last century, a character 
study to which he has given the title 4A Quiet 
Conscience. It is a sober, strongly handled piece 
of work, reserved in colour and rather heavy in 
quality, but designed with fine appreciation of mass 
and line composition. Mr. Weguelin’s Mermaid’s 
Ride is also charming on account of the manner 
in which he has presented in it the finer decorative 
relation of flowing lines and harmonious curves ; 
in colour too it is agreeable, and in handling it is 
fresh and expressive. Fine handling gives to Mr. 
C. B. Phillip’s landscape, Zhe Frith of Lorn, a 
large monumental character and a dignity of effect 
which entitle it to be considered one of the best 
examples of landscape in the show; and Mr. R. 
W. Allan’s Cromarty from the South Sutor has 
something of the same quality, but is heavier in 


* tone and less luminous in colour. 


As usual, however, the reproach must be brought 
against the society that it fails to present a suffi- 
cient proportion of fine figure work to give to its 
exhibitions a proper balance of interest. For this 
the blame must partly be laid upon the society 
itself for not filling up the gaps in its ranks with 
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the more able figure painters, and partly upon the 
artists who, being members, refrain persistently 
from exhibiting. At present the list of absentees 
includes Mr. Alma-Tadema, Sir John Gilbert, Sir 
Frederic Leighton, Mr. Du Maurier, Mr. Poynter, 
and Mr. Wainwright; while among the actual 
contributors, Mr. Abbey, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. 
Carl Haag, Mr. Lamont, Mr. A. H. Marsh, and 
Mr. Weguelin are represented by only one, or at 
the most two, drawings of any importance. This 
constant lack of balance in the exhibitions has 
long been a matter for regret among lovers of 
water-colour art, and must eventually destroy what- 
ever influence the society may still have among 
art institutions. 


A “one-man show,” which justified its existence 
by presenting some features distinctly original and 
novel, was opened last month at the Clifford Gal- 
lery, in the Haymarket. It consisted of more than 
a hundred pictures and sketches in oil, painted by 
Mr. Percy Sturdee during a stay of four years in 
Japan. For the greater part of this time the artist 
lived a long way from the districts which are best 
known to the European visitor, and adapted himself 
as far as possible to the native mode of life. His 
work, as a consequence, became not a little influ- 
enced by his surroundings. It showed, when col- 
lected for exhibition, a fascinating combination of 
the technique of the Western schools, with the 
spirit and decorative intention of Japanese art ; 
and, probably for this reason, expressed the peculiar 
character and atmosphere of the country with a 
success greater than that which has been gained by 
previous illustrations of the national manners and 
customs. 


The first annual soirée of the Goldsmiths’ In- 
stitute Art School, at New Cross, was held a few 
days before Christmas, in the spacious studios occu- 
pied by the school. The rooms were crowded with 
the students and their friends, and a succession of 
entertainments, organised by the professors and 
pupils, who had made themselves responsible for 
the arrangements, was presented with considerable 
success. The feature of the evening was a comic 
lecture on “ The Evolution of the Modern Poster,” 
arranged by Mr. Redmayne, the. secretary of the 
school, and delivered by Mr. F. Marriott, the inde- 
fatigable head-master. As illustrations to this, a 
number of ¢adleaux vivants, in which were vividly 
presented more than a dozen of the hoarding pic- 
tures with which we are all familiar, were shown on 





a stage in the elementary room, which was for the 
occasion hung with posters of various dates. The 
whole affair was an undoubted success, and was 





ROYAL ACADEMY GOLD MEDAL GROUP 
‘*DZDALUS AND ICARUS.”’ BY F. D. WOOD 


certainly a very auspicious inauguration of what, it 
is hoped, will be a very popular series of similar 
functions. 


We have much pleasure in giving an illustration 
of the group by Mr. Francis Derwent Wood of 
Dedalus and Icarus, which gained the Royal 
Academy Gold Medal at the recent competition. 


IRMINGHAM.—Down here we have 
just been celebrating a kind of ten 
years’ ‘‘ Jubilee” in connection with 
the Corporation Art Gallery, which 
has now been open to the public in 

the present building for that period of time. A 
detailed account of the work done, which has been 
published in the local papers, has set all the towns- 
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folk talking of the educational value of such insti- 
tutions in all thriving commercial cities. The 
success of the movement in Birmingham has been 
even greater than its founders expected. In ten 
years nearly eight millions of people have entered 
the building, giving a daily average of over 
2000, which far exceeds the record of any 
gallery outside London, and is greater than the 
attendance at the British Museum or the National 
Gallery. The total Sunday attendance for the 
decade equals 826,634, which gives an average 
Sunday attendance of 1583 during the three hours 
in the afternoon in which the collections are open 
to the public. This attendance in three hours 
must surely convince the opponents of Sunday 
opening that the opportunity of inspecting art 
treasures on a Sunday afternoon is valued by large 
numbers in the Midland metropolis. During the 
ten years forty different catalogues have been 
issued, of which 176,000 copies have been sold, 
including no fewer than 130,421 penny catalogues, 
generally illustrated, and some 5000 photographs 
of pictures and objects of art. The permanent 
collection of pictures has been enriched by 171 
works, in addition to the 167 with which the 
Gallery opened, their value now being about 
470,000. There have also been added nearly 
3000 art-objects to the 3000 already there in 1885, 
the greater part of them being gifts. Some 570 
owners of pictures and other artistic objects, from 
Her Majesty the Queen downwards, have been 
most generous in lending their treasures, which 
have been insured for over £800,000. Not the 
least pleasing circumstance to be recorded is that 
during the ten years the Gallery has been opened 
to the public (it is free every day of the week), 
there has not been one single case of disorderly 
conduct, and not a single object has been damaged 
in the slightest degree. 

It is not often that we of the Midlands have 
opportunities of studying works by the old English 
masters, so that when such a chance does come in 
our way we seize upon it eagerly. The few picture- 
buyers in Birmingham and the district are mostly 
content with modern art; but this month those 
who are interested in the big men of the past have 
only to step into the Art Gallery, where there are 
on loan two magnificent Gainsboroughs, some won- 
derful water-colour drawings by J. M. W. Turner, a 
very fine De Wint, and some other examples of the 
old English landscape school. The two portraits 
by Gainsborough are fine examples of his always 
brilliant work, representing Mr. John Taylor, of 
243 
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Bordesley Park, and his wife, daughter of Mr. Samuel 
Skey, of Worcester. This old Birmingham family 
was closely connected with the advancement of 
the town at the beginning of the century, and 
founded Lloyds’ Bank. Both portraits are in 
splendid preservation, and the one of Mrs. Taylor 
very beautiful. One or two of the Turners are 
among the finest he ever painted, including, as 
they do, the famous Crook of Lune, painted about 
1820, and engraved by J. Archer in Whitaker’s 
“ History of Richmondshire.” Mr. Ruskin has 
called it priceless, and many critics rank it among 
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the five or six best works of the master. Another 
fine drawing, which is likewise, happily, in a superb 
condition, is Marrack Priory, Swaledale, also en- 
graved for the “ History of Richmondshire.” The 
largest of all is the famous Snowdon drawing, 
painted about 1805 to 1810, which was formerly in 
the possession of Sir Seymour Haden. In this 
beautiful work the afterglow of sunset is shown 
upon the mountain-top, with the silvery light of 
the rising moon seen above the shoulder of Snow- 
don, and the lake below reflecting the bright light. 
The drawing, a large and early one, is in quite 
perfect condition. There are several other most 
interesting examples of Turner’s work in water- 
colours, including Bridge over the Moselle, Coblents, 
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which was formerly in the Farnley Hall collection. 
They have been lent by the Rev. W. MacGregor, 
of Tamworth. 


LASGOW.—With the close of the Art 
Club Exhibition quite a number 
of “one-man shows” have been 
opened at the various art dealers’. 
Prominent amongst these is the 
collection of portraits of ‘‘ Fair Women,” by John 
Lavery, in Messrs, Lawrie & Son’s gallery. The 
collection is one of much 
distinction, and displays the 
undoubted ability of the 
painter in the realisation of 
female character, and that 
with a grace of style, beauty 
of colour, and accomplish- 
ment of brushwork that is 
very fascinating. Each 
one of the pictures—for 
though undoubtedly por- 
traits of the sitters, they are 
first and foremost pictures 
in conception — has some 
one or other distinction 
from an artistic standpoint 
that awakens the deepest 
interest of the viewer, and 
leaves on the mind a great 
pleasure. The versatility, 
too, of the painter in his 
colour schemes and compo- 
sition is a feature of the 
collection; so much s0, 
indeed, that one would 
a ee almost think that there was 
more than one painter re- 
presented. How many painters have we who 
could sustain such interest in a collected number 
of their portraits alone ? 


The twentieth exhibition of the Paisley Art 
Institute is now in full swing, and this year it is 
pleasant to chronicle a decided improvement in 
the quality of the work shown, and also in the 
hanging and decorations. The exhibition embraces 
some very fine loan pictures, such as examples of 
Gainsborough, Constable, Orchardson, Meissonier, 
Mettling, Holl, Pettie; and the Corporation of 
Glasgow lend James E. Christie’s Vanity Fair. 
The Institute is the most flourishing of all the 
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provincial art societies, and yearly allocates a sum 
of money for the purchase of pictures. 


Now that the Paisley Exhibition is open there 
will be no less than five provincial picture shows 
open in Scotland, the others being Ayr, Dundee, 
Dunfermline, and Kilmarnock, each of which has 
a more or less interesting collection. At nearly 
every one of them, however, the hanging is far 
from satisfactory, for it would seem as if the 
general desire had been to hang as many pictures 
as possible—good, bad, or indifferent—until the 
entire wall space was covered. A desire to please 
the local amateur appears to be the cause of this 
regrettable style of hanging. 


Through the kindness of the artist we reproduce 
the large picture by R. Macaulay Stevenson, re- 
cently purchased by the Belgian Government for 
the National Gallery at Brussels. The picture, 
which is entitled Réve de Crépuscule, represents a 
low-toned twilight landscape, with large trees and 
some sheep in the foreground. It is a beautiful 
picture, and well represents the painter’s poetical 
feeling for Nature. 

The annual election to artist membership of the 
Glasgow Art Club took place last month, and 
out of fifteen candidates only five were elected. 
These were W. Petrie, P. Downie, W. Patrick 
Whyte, W. Brown, and H. Morley. The election 
takes the form of an exhibition of the candidates’ 
work, two or more examples, and the general body 
of artist members vote on these according to their 
merit. 


The late exhibition of works by members of the 
Glasgow Art Club was a pronounced success, the 
sales amounting to over 41500, so that the mem- 
bers are almost justified in holding the exhibition 
annually instead of, as at present, biennially. 


The Glasgow School of Art Club held its annual 
exhibition in the Fine Art Institute galleries lately, 
and the collection, embracing pictorial and decora- 
tive art, was of such quality artistically that the 
members deserve the highest praise. The spirit of 
newness and originality, and the artistic accom- 
plishment of the work technically, was a note- 
worthy feature of the exhibits. The judges of 
the competition were two well-known painters, and 
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their opinion on the average excellence of the work 
was most eulogistic. Seldom have we seen here 
work bearing so largely the mark of personal effort, 
thought, and execution. Much of it is as unlike what 
has been done elsewhere as can be imagined, and 
its advent has raised some opposition abroad and not 
always acceptation at home; in truth, it may be 
said the past exhibition showed that the Glasgow 
School of Art is endeavouring not merely to keep 
up with the times but is forcing the pace. It is 
interesting to note that some warm encomiums were 
passed upon an exhibit of the Glasgow students’ 
work which was sent to the Exposition d’Art 
Appliqué held at Liége lately. 
D. M. 


RISTOL.—The Winter Exhibition at 
the Fine Arts Academy consisted for- 
merly of little more than sketches 
made during the preceding summer 
by local men, but now it has developed 

into quite an attractive show, and rivals the Annual 
Exhibition in importance. There are 319 works on 
view, comprising contributions by Sir Frederic 











‘TEMPLE TOWER, BRISTOL."’ BY F. A. W. T. ARMSTRONG 
(EXHIBITED AT THE WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE 
BRISTOL FINE ARTS ACADEMY) 
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Leighton, Bart., P.R.A., Wyke Bayliss, P.R.B.A., 
Alfred Parsons, R.I., W. Collingwood, R.W.S., F. 
Smallfield, A.R.W.S., W. H. Weatherhead, R.L., 
H. R. Steer, R.I., Miss Jane Dealy, R.I., William 
Strutt, R.B.A., Arthur Ryle, R.B.A., E. Gouldsmith, 
R.B.A., Reginald Smith, R.B.A., F. A. W. T. 
Armstrong, R.B.A., A. Wilde Parsons, C. Brooke 
Branwhite, H. Morley Park, E. H. Ehlers, H. 
Whatley, H. E. Stacey, Miss Fanny Steele, and 
others. Limited space precludes any attempt to 
criticise individual pictures, but the exhibition is a 
good one, and deserving of liberal support. 
F. A. 


EWLYN. — Our first exhibition has 
come to an end, and has been very 
swiftly replaced by one of sketches 
and studies. 

The climate of West Cornwall is 
said to be enervating ; if this really is the case it is 
terrifying to think what an output of art-work there 
would have been had the colony chosen to settle 
itself on the bracing borders of the German Ocean, 
for example ; if only for this, the world ought to 
thank the Cornish school! A granite picture- 
gallery dumped down amongst us, instead of produc- 
ing a feeling of solidarity, has seemingly led to a 
disintegration of the Newlyners. 





This is only a coincidence, but certainly we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that Newlyn has 
thinned lately—leaner by many good men and good 
painters. Frank Bramley is near Droitwich, at 
Ombersley, in the heart of the Midlands, far from 
the sea and sea-folk that he loved to paint in times 
past. Chevallier Tayler, too, has folded his sketch- 
ing umbrella and silently stolen up to Kensington. 
John Da Costa is no more seen amongst us ; Bour- 
dillon has cleaned his palette for good and aye, has 
taken orders, and is a missionary amongst the mild 
but impenetrable Hindus. It is an Exodus, an 
Hegira. 

Stanhope Forbes, who certainly has had more 
magnetic influence than any one in drawing 
together the sympathetic elements that for years 
past have composed our little company, does not 
propose abandoning the scene of so much labour, 
friendship, and, one might add, reward. And ex- 
perience leads us to hope and believe that those 
reasons which in times past drew the Newlyners to 
the grey fishing village by Gwavas Lake, will not 
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relax their potency, but, like the moon’s pulsating 
phases, only cause the tide of Newlyn popularity to 
ebb and flow within certain limits. 


T. IVES.—The artist population of this 
little town has passed also through 
much vicissitude. Though more 
numerous than Newlyn, with some 
few exceptions, the painters have not 

identified themselves with St. Ives, as the men of 
the other side have with Newlyn. This is partly 
due to the fact that, for the most part, they are 
more nomadic ; they come and go, and come again. 


Amongst the best known of these intermittent 
St. Ivers are Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Stokes ; these two 
vagrants have returned after a spell of three years, 
seeking some common ground whereon a landscape 
painter and a figure painter might stand equally 
well. That they did not find such a spot is cer- 
tainly to the advantage of St. Ives. T. Millie Dow 
is another who has come back after some vagrancy ; 
and for these things St. Ives is truly thankful. 

N. G. 


UBLIN.—The most indigenous art- 

craft in Ireland is lace-making. 

Under the financial support of 

Lady Aberdeen, an organising centre 

has been formed in Dublin, and 

good specimens have been produced by poor girls, 

taught by competent instructors engaged both by 

the nuns and by Lady Aberdeen to hold classes in 
the many small convents that exist in Ireland. 





The chef @euvre in lace-making shown here at 
the Arts and Crafts Exhibition is a handkerchief 
with floriated border in pure “ needle point,” made 
at the Presentation Convent, Youghal, This and 
the set of Rose point lace by the Innismacsaint 
Lace School, are magnificent specimens of deft- 
ness, industry, and taste, yet they are approached, 
but not quite equalled, by two specimens, one of 
Honiton and the other of Carrickmacross Royal 
Guipure lace, made respectively by Mrs. Anson, 
and by Miss Smith and Mrs. A. Duffy, acting in 
collaboration, as designer and executant. 





The next most interesting exhibit is a set of 
hangings and a quilt for a four-post bed, ordered 
from the Royal School of Art Needlework in 
Dublin by Lord Houghton (now Lord Crewe, and 





















late Lord Lieutenant), decorated with flowers and 
birds in many colours. As the executants are over 
a dozen in number, it will be sufficient to say that 
the designer was Mr. M. Morohun. Some em- 
broidered panels by Mrs. P. A. Tragnair are also 
especially worthy of mention. Impossible as it may 
seem, they are quite comparable (though not, of 
course, quite equal) to two very fine ones exhibited 
in the English branch by Morris & Co., and 
designed by Sir E. Burne-Jones. 


In several art-crafts Ireland shows itself distinctly 
below the level reached in England at the present 
moment. The art bookbindings are especially 
faulty. Those exhibited by the professional binders 
are out of taste in the thickness and forms of the 
boards used, and the nature of the “ forwarding ” 
generally, while those shown by an amateur, though 
of merit as regards design, are, in some technical 
details, not all that could be desired. Wrought 
iron is well executed by J. McLoughlin and his 
brothers, wood carving very highly represented by 
Joseph Long, and fan painting by Miss Ada 
Dressler. 


In the English section are shown some sheets of 
the Kelmscott edition of Chaucer, which naturally 
obtain the place of honour among the other produc- 
tions of this press. There are also some beautiful 
specimens of lustre pottery, designed by W. De 
Morgan, and executed by C. and F. Passenger, 
J. Hersey, and J. Juster, which also display mar- 
vellous knowledge of the scope of the reproductive 
process by which they are made. A tile pattern, 
Troy Town, by Halsey Ricordo and F. Passenger, 
is also excellent; as is an angel in embroidery 
designed by Mr. Wm. Morris, and executed by 
Miss May Morris. 


Mr. W. B. Richmond exhibits his design for the 
east window of St. Paul’s ; Mr. Walter Crane and 
Mr. Heywood Sumner show two charming designs 
for wall paper; and Mr. Louis Davis and Mrs. 
Reginald Hallward their original drawings for 
Radford’s Good Night and My Rose Bush. Two 
steel and copper lamps designed by W. A. S. 
Benson, and executed by J. Lovegrove, are very 
superior, but not more expensive, examples of the 
sort of lamp that is so much in vogue just at 
I have no space to do more than men- 


present. 
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tion the third section of the exhibition—that 
devoted to art work in the past. The most notable 
contents of this portion are some fine examples of 
genuine Chippendale bureaux, chairs, and other 
beautiful things lent by Lord Iveagh. 


ARIS.—The exhibition of the work of 
the painter Jeanniot has been on view 
for several days at Durand-Ruel’s. The 
virtuosity and adaptability of this artist 
are well known. In turns landscapist, 

illustrator, portrait-painter, narrator of military 
anecdotes, chronicler of manners, and caricaturist, 
he has within him all the resources of his person- 
ality, and draws upon them with the happiest 
results. Moreover, he is quite without pretension, 
and this is no small virtue in these days when the 
most insignificant dauber fancies his merest sketch 
a masterpiece. In M. Jeanniot’s work one cannot 
but recognise the conscientiousness and artistry of 
all he does, as well as his excellent taste and tech- 
nical skill. His landscapes please me particularly, 
for they are full of a delicate and poetic melancholy. 
His eye has a fine perception of the aspect of 
things, and therefrom he composes the most rhyth- 
mical harmonies of colour. ‘Then, again, in cer- 
tain of his studies of modern life he has known 
how to repress himself, and by a timely reticence 
to avoid all coarseness. A nature at once some- 
what complex and attractive. 


Thanks to the initiative of M. Roger Marx, we 
are to have a new coinage in France, and none too 
soon. The Third Republic adopted the models 
of the Revolution and the Republic of 1848, pro- 
duced by Dupré and Oudiné. Now want 
something new, something which may better ~ 
express the modern republican spirit. I may 
say at once that the artists who have been com- 
missioned to engrave the models will have no light 
task if they attempt to portray in a few significant 
touches this sentiment to which I have referred. 
But do not let us stray from the main question. 


we 


Three engravers of great ability have been en- 
trusted with the work: M. Chaplain for the gold 
coins, M. Roty for the silver, and M. Daniel 
Dupuis for the bronze. The selection is most 
happy. The cases in the Luxembourg Museum, 
wherein the productions of the three artists may 
be seen, are sufficient to inspire confidence in the 
result of the undertaking. We may be sure the 
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work will be artistic—and that is the main point— 
unless the official commissioners, with whom will 
rest the acceptance or the rejection of the designs, 
shall order it otherwise. 


M. Chaplain has just been appointed a director 
of the Sevres Manufactory. To be sure every one 
recognises the excellence and originality of his 
work, and his profound knowledge of the art of 
medal engraving ; but the question is, Will he have 
all the energy, the reforming instinct so necessary 
to the rehabilitation of the lost prestige of the 
national works at Sévres, which for years past has 
produced nothing but what is ugly, devoid of fancy, 
unintelligible, or commonplace? ‘To prove this it 
only needs a visit to the manufactory and a com- 
parison of the modern work with the old ceramic 
masterpieces exhibited there. With resources like 
those at Sévres it were easy to produce a very 
different state of things ; but there, as elsewhere, 
routine prevails, and something like a revolution is 
required to remedy this lamentable stagnation. 
Will M. Chaplain have the necessary courage ? 
It is sincerely to be hoped so. 


At the offices of the Petite Revue documentaire, 
in the Passage des Princes, Armand Charpentier, 
the sculptor, is now giving a private exhibition of 
some of his productions, including the tin-work, 
bronzes, stoneware, and stamped and embossed 
leather, for which he has acquired so high a re- 
putation among amateurs of refined art. It is 
really a treat to see him moulding these charming 
shapes in his delicate and pliable material. How 
much better they are than the big efforts of the 
official sculptors, and how much fuller of the 
sentiment of beauty and true art ! 


The same artist has now on view at the Galliera 
Museum a beautiful fountain in tin-worky a real 
treasure of delicacy and harmony. There is also 
to be seen at the same place a carved wood win- 
dow-frame, by M. Carabin, with supports in the 
shape of Caryatides, having all the appearance of 
life. The composition of this piece of work is 
inconceivably ugly in its heaviness and vulgarity. 





M. Louis Collin is exhibiting at Le Barc de 
Bouteville’s a charming collection of pastel land- 
scapes. The artist is a young man whose work 
possesses great charm and delicacy of vision. 
Some of his snow scenes particularly are very 
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fascinating with their suggestion of melancholy, 
and will assuredly please all those who love art 
without coarseness. 






Among the art books for the New Year I should 
like to draw the attention of the readers of THE 
Stupi0 to “ La Peinture au Chateau de Chantilly,” 
by A. Gruyer (Plon et Nourrit, publishers) ; to the 
exquisite albums for children by Boutet de Monvel 
and Caran d’Ache ; to the “ Affiches IIlustrées,” by 
Ernest Maindron ; to the ‘ Puvis de Chavannes,” 
by Marius Vachon; to the “ Vizux Papiers et 
Vieilles Images,” by John Grand-Carteret ; and to 
“Les Contes de la Vingtitme Année,” by Octave 
Uzanne, illustrated with cameos by Eugéne Cour- 
boin (Floury, publisher), printed on rose-coloured 
vellum paper with the utmost care and taste. 

G. M. 


RUSSELS. — The English School of 

Artists has been very successful at 

the Ghent Exhibition, where, more- 

over, they were particularly well hung. 

Nearly all their works found admirers, 

and one picture, indeed, was bought for the Brus- 
sels Museum. This was the Dream of Twilight 
(Réve de Crépuscule) of Mr. Macaulay Stevenson, 
of Glasgow, whose previous exhibits at the Société 
des Beaux Arts had attracted considerable attention. 





At the close of the Ghent Salon a large number 
of pictures were, by special request, sent to the 
Exhibition of the “Cercle des XIII.,” at Ant- 
werp, where one may now see the very original 
Enchanted Forest (Fortt Enchantie), by William 
Stott, of Oldham, the Ravens of Mr. Reid-Murray, 
and Mr. J. Guthrie’s portrait. 





There is yet another—and very popular—ex- 
hibition at Antwerp in the shape of fifty landscapes 
by Théodore Verstraete, who, having lately been 
stricken with mental affliction, is unhappily no 
longer in a position to enjoy his great and genuine 
success. Verstraete was one of the most interest- 
ing of artists, by dint of his great gifts of sincerity 
and feeling. 


The exhibition of the Société des Aquarellistes 
(Water-Colour Society), although it contains a 
large number of meritorious works, has no very 
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special interest this year. The landscapists and 


seascapists are fully represented, but the absence of 
many figure-painters of note is to be regretted. 


The Photographic Salon, admirably installed in 
the fine rooms of the Cercle Artistique in Brussels, 
is meeting with great success, after having been 
eagerly awaited by all amateurs of the photographic 
art. Quite recently the question arose in the courts 
at Brussels, in the course of a dispute as to some 
artistic property, as to whether photography was to 
be considered an art. Subsequently the matter 
came before the Appeal Court at Aix, and was 
decided in the affirmative—a decision which seems 
to be strongly enforced by the very interesting ex- 
hibition just mentioned. Professionals and ama- 
teurs, both Belgians and foreigners, take part in 
the display, and again and again one comes across 
work full of interest, and executed with the happiest 
results. The English exhibitors have come in for 
special attention, notably Mr. J. Craig Annan, who 
shows a score of really splendid photographs— 


portraits of the most delicate simplicity, and bits 
of scenery in great variety. Among the Belgian 
exhibitors, M. Alexandre is the most prominent. 
He sends a tasteful study of the nude, charming in 
its effects of light, and several military scenes of 
much interest. MM. Colard, Rigaux, and Hannon, 
also of Belgian nationality, exhibit some very suc- 
cessful landscapes, sea-pieces, and portraits. 


M. André Sinet, the Parisian painter, who for 
some time past has been living in London, is ex- 
hibiting some of his works in Brussels. These 
conscientious pictures are full of varied observation. 
In addition to a most characteristic portrait of the 
Prince de Sagan, are some truthful studies of the 
country-side, “ bits” from the London parks, and 
several little Parisian interiors. Everything in his 
work is sober and restrained, and marked by a 
dignity of colour treatment which somewhat recalls 
the manner of the efits maitres of the eighteenth 


century, 
F. K. 





‘“‘ THE CAMP FIRE’ 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY M. ALEXANDRE 


(EXHIBITED AT THE BRUSSELS PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON) 
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ERLIN.—Adolf Menzel’s eightieth birth- 
day, on the 8th of December, was 
celebrated on a grand scale by the 
whole population of Berlin. At the 
Academy, amidst his own work dis- 

played there, the veteran artist received the warmest 
congratulations from “all Berlin.” Among numer- 
ous other honours, the master was promoted to the 
rank of “Excellency,” and made an Associate- 
member of the Institut de France. He was also 
appointed an Ehrenbiirger (citizen) of Berlin. In 
the evening a great art “¢e was held in his honour. 


Two large exhibitions of Menzel’s masterpieces 
are now on view to the public. The one, in the 
Academy of Art, is principally composed of his 
pictures, with some of his studies. In the National 
Gallery the selected studies are exhibited, together 
with his numerous wood-engravings and lithographs. 
The largeattendance atthese exhibitions bearsample 
testimony of the high admiration which is felt by 
the public for this great artist. It is impossible in 
these columns to trace the career of Menzel. He 
is to foreigners the greatest figure in German art, 
and those who would study his work may be recom- 
mended to consult the publication by Jordan and 
Dohme. In this work reference is made solely to 
art productions of a remarkable character. Men- 
zel’s most famous and most popular works are 
those in which he has dealt with the period when 
Prussia, thanks to the genius of Frederick II., forced 
her way to greatness. Two of his best known pic- 
tures are Die Tafelrunde (The Round Table), and 
Das Flitenkoncert Friedrichs des Grossen (Frederick 
the Great’s Flute Concert), both in the possession 
of the National Gallery ; and he is also seen at his 
best in his wood-engravings of Kugler’s Geschichte 
Friedrichs des Grossen (Stories of Frederick the 
Great), and finally in his ///ustrationen cu den Wer- 
hen Friedrichs des Grossen. As Menzel depicted 
the figure of the great monarch and the historical 
events of his time, so they are fixed in our memory ; 
and so will they remain in futurity. What Raffet 
was to the period of the first Napoleon, Menzel is 
to that of Frederick the Great. 


In more recent days Menzel has dealt con amore 
with scenes from the life and surroundings of Wil- 
helm the First. ‘To this period belong the remark- 
able representations of Court life, unsurpassable in 
their realisation of the movement, the glitter, and 
the brilliancy of the assemblies in all the splendour 
of their Court, attire ; of the same date is also his 
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masterpiece Abreise Wilhelms I. sur Armée, 1870 
(the Departure of Wilhelm I. for the front, 1870), 
in the possession of the National Gallery. Then 
we have the great Coronation picture. This latter 
has a special interest, as it contains several hun- 
dreds of heads, all portraits, and it is astonishing 
to see how successfully Menzel has contrived to in- 
vest every single face with appropriate character. 





When one considers Menzel’s work the conclu- 
sion arrived at is, that even at the present moment 
he is in many respects quite unrivalled. His litho- 
graphs, Versuche auf Stein mit Pinsel und Schab- 
eisem, 1851 (Experiments on the Stone with Pencil 
and Graver), reach the high water-mark in German 
work of this kind. No one has ever achieved finer 
effects in this medium. Menzel’s studies, like his 
drawings for the Rokokochlissern, and those done 
later of the Tyrolese villages, are quite masterly. 
Thus we rightly pay unstinted homage to our 
venerable artist ; and since his right hand has in no 
wise lost its cunning, we may hope it will give us 
yet more of its splendid work. 

G. G. 


UNICH.—The winter months pro- 
mise to be very quiet in the art 
world here. Both of the Exhibi- 
tions—that held in the Glass 
Palace, and that of the “ Seces- 

sionists "—closed at the beginning of November, 
and artists are now resting quietly in anticipation of 
next season’s campaign, which promises to be a 
busy one. The International Exhibitions to be held 
in the new year both in Munich and in Berlin will be 
of a specially official and comprehensive character, 
and Berlin will seize this opportunity of attempting 
to rival Munich, hitherto the one and only acknow- 
ledged art centre of Germany. There is little 
prospect of the Berliners succeeding in their am- 
bition, for no amount of outside encouragement 
and support will of itself bring about the state of 
things desired. The improvement in the art of 
Berlin must come from within, to be permanent. 
It is a matter in which the whole social life of a 
city, and the ingrained nature of its inhabitants, 
are concerned. The Miinchner is always, for tra- 
dition’s sake, in honour bound to put forward his 
very best work ; whereas no such feeling exists in 
Berlin. The manifold interests—especially the im- 
portant political interests—of the capital, and the 
greater influence of official distinctions there, have 
had the effect of attracting thither in recent years 
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a greater number of foreign artists than was formerly 
the case. 


It was thought in many quarters that in face 
of the impending competition with Berlin the dif- 
ferences which have now existed for three years 
among the Munich artists would be smoothed over ; 
but this anticipation has not been realised. And 
from the purely artistic standpoint this is not to be 
regretted. Everything springs from rivalry and 
contest ; and in the present instance these forces 
have been productive of much good. Since the 
leaders of the old régime and the stalwarts of the 
new movement have ceased to dispute under the 
same roof, both sides have begun to think and to 
work with less of mannerism and more of art. The 
Secessionists, whose chief article of faith is in the 
expression ‘‘ Art Exhibition,” to put the stress on 
the first of the two words, have thereby contributed 
indirectly to their rivals’ display, for the standard of 
excellence at the Glass Palace was distinctly higher 
than usual this year. On the other hand, the influ- 
ence of the conservative school has made itself felt 
upon the Revolutionaries, for one cannot fail to see 
that they have got rid of certain ultra-modern ten- 
dencies, and abandoned some: of their external 
idiosyncrasies, the result being that the essential 
and lasting qualities of their work stand out all the 
more firmly and clearly. 


This happy effect of the dispute is now pretty 
generally acknowledged ; and even from the prac- 
tical point of view things have a more favourable 
appearance than was at first anticipated. The 
attendance and the sales were about the same at 
both exhibitions, and, for Germany, by no means 
unsatisfactory. The Secessionists were certainly the 
less favourably circumstanced of the two, for they 
had to rely entirely on private funds for the con- 
struction of their building and for the carrying on 
of the Exhibition. However, helpful and far-seeing 
art friends were not lacking, and the indomitable 
artists were assisted over all the difficulties inci- 
dental to the starting and early development of 
their enterprise, which their supporters have now 
the satisfaction of seeing an established success. 


In the absence of picture shows public interest 
is centred just now in the “ Kunstverein,” or Art 
Union, where there is a collection of about fifty of 
H. R. v. Volkmann’s landscapes. Apart from 
Schouleber, Volkmann is quite the most prominent 


artist of theCarlsruhe school ; but while Schouleber’s 
best pictures transport us to the coasts of the Medi- 
terranean, Volkmann is content to be the subtle and 
convincing interpreter of the beauties of his German 
home-land. His choice of scenes is for the most part 
simple and unpretentious, but he brings these 
homely spots before us with a vivid directness and 
an absolute certainty of /echnigue which are quite 
beyond praise. Looking at his pictures one feels 
just the sensations of interest and delight that must 
have been the artist’s while his work was in pro- 
gress. The technical part of his paintings never 
obtrudes itself ; it appears simply in its right place 
as means to an end; and this, indeed, is the ideal 
of all art work, but how seldom is it achieved ! 


There is always a special attraction for the art 
amateur in the little exhibitions—arranged with the 
most delicate, and, so to speak, pedagogical taste- 
which Herr Littauer presents from time to time in 
his art galleries. Just now he has on view a large 
and valuable collection of Japanese woodcuts, 
which must appeal equally to the simplest admirer 
of this kind of art and to the most cultivated of 
connoisseurs. Utamaro is especially fine, with his 
maisons vertes and his piquantly charming figures of 
the Japanese demi-mondaines. Hiroshigé, too, with 
his lovely landscapes and animals, is delightful. 
There is also to be seen at Herr Littauer’s another 
collection of modern etchings, principally the work 
of Seymour Haden, Cameron, and Helleu, which 
reminds one that our German etchings, even apart 
from those of the incomparable Klinger, may well 
stand comparison with the productions of our 
foreign friends and rivals. ‘There are some note- 
worthy plates by Kopping, the exquisite translator 
of Rembrandt; while E. M. Geyger sends, in 
addition to a fanciful original etching, a large copy. 
of Botticelli’s Primavera, rendered with wonderful 
style and feeling and consummate power, but in 
general effect looking somewhat cold and glassy. 





Dr. Georg Hirth has just published the first 
number of a new art weekly called “ Die Jugend” 
(Youth). There is great diversity both in the ex- 
cellent letterpress and in the illustrations. For in- 
stance, side by side with portraits by Leubach and 
Stuck is a clever drawing by Steinlen, the talented 
illustrator of the Gi/ Blas. If the new paper 
succeeds in carrying out its programme, a most 
successful future should be in store for it, and it 
will prove a notable addition to the art publications 
of the day. G. K. 
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RESDEN.—Recently there was an 

excellent exhibition of paintings by 

Hugo Konig at the galleries of the 

“Secession.” Among the pictures 

shown, some hazy landscapes and 

some views of sleepy little towns were especially 

commendable. Ko6nig’s career opened full of 

promise, in that he was refused admission to the 

academy of his native town on the ground of lack 

of talent. He then became pupil of Jehure here, 

and continued his studies in Munich under Lofftz. 
In this town he has settled down for the present. 


This exhibition was succeeded by one of a 
varied character, in which the collection of water- 
colours by Sophie Tessi Hormann played an im- 
portant part. She and her sister artist, Margaret 
Rosenboom (now Mrs. Vogel), of the Hague, seem 
to me to belong to the very best modern painters 
of flowers in water-colours ; at least, no better work 
has ever been shown here. Miss Hormann has 
recently opened a ladies’ studio for water-colour 
painting in Munich, 


At our other permanent galleries, in the ‘‘ Victoria 
House,” a number of works by Ciirt Stoeving were 
Stoeving is apparently talented and 
many-sided ; besides being a very respectable 
painter, he is a Doctor of Philosophy and tutor at 
the Berlin Polytechnical Institute. ‘The principal 
picture, bearing the complex title Svmmerson- 
nengliich (Summer Sun's Happiness), showed a 
combination of sunshiny nature and happy, naked 
humanity. The most interesting pictures were 
the portraits of the philosopher Nietzsche, and of 
Klinger. That of Nietzsche occupied a frame 
made to resemble the entrance to a Grecian temple, 
and showed the philosopher seated in an arbour, 
staring at distance with mysterious piercing eye. 
The Klinger portrait is not an absolute success as 
regards drawing, but the high colours in this artist’s 
face were hit well. 


on view. 


All the younger artists in Dresden are now busily 
at work upon experiments in “ black and white.” 
The exhibition of foreign modern prints in the 
Print Room and at Arnold’s Galleries have given 
the impetus. Fischer successfully tried sand-paper 
mezzotinting the other day, being probably the 
first in Germany to attempt it. 
to evolve a new stage of lithographic colour- 
printing. 
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Liihrig is trying 


Speaking of lithographs in colour, Thoma’s 
newest works are of this kind. One is a landscape 
printed from four stones, which has all the effect of 
a water-colour drawing. ‘The other, Zritons in the 
Sea at Sunset, employs three stones, and is a 
magnificent piece of decorative work. 


Two Christmas publications were put upon the 
market this year which are a little better than the 
average Yuletide offerings of our art-publishers. 
They are appendices to the works of Menzel and 
Leubach. Although their best paintings and draw- 
ings have already been reproduced in two preceding 
volumes, still these supplementary ones contain a 
number of pictures that we would not like to miss. 


I close with a word about the art of days gone 
by. Of all difficult studies, the study of old draw- 
ings is about the most difficult, as it is about the 
most interesting. Latterly this branch of know- 
ledge has found more and more exponents, for a 
number of fine publications have made it generally 
accessible. There is the publication of old draw- 
ings in the British Museum, Print Museum of the 
Munich Print Room, of the Vienna Albertina (now 
in progress); then many works on single artists, 
such as Lippmann’s magnificent publication of 
Diirer’s drawings. ‘These last are in exact fac- 
simile, and a single one of the reproductions, for 
instance, costs “£50 to make. Of course, these 
facsimile reproductions are much more serviceable 
than mere photographs, and thus make up for the 
extra cost. This month Dr. Vogel, who has of 
late done so much to improve the print-room of 
the Museum at Leipsic, added a new work of this 
kind to the list. A few of the drawings contained 
in the portfolio are good, while all are more or less 
interesting, and have been reproduced with mar- 
vellous fidelity. 

H. W. S. 


ILAN. — During the month of 

August there were exhibited in 

the Royal Palazzo di Brera at 

Milan, the designs presented at 

the competition for the doors o 

Milan Cathedral. ‘The history of this competition 
is sufficiently curious. In 1834 Count Mellerio 
left, at his death, a sum of money in order that 
between then and 1902, there should be, with the 
accumulated capital and interest, enough to adorn 
the doors of the Cathedral with bronze cases. Now, 
everyone knows that the actual /agade of the 
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Cathedral, in the style of the sixteenth century, is, 
in the opinion and with the desire of many, des 
tined to be demolished, in order to give place to 
one which harmonises better with the style of the 
period. The authorities found themselves, there- 
fore, in the dilemma of having to deal either with 
a facade about to disappear, or with one not yet 
in existence. Fortunately, to set this difficulty at 
rest, there came another legacy from a Milanese 
citizen, who made a testamentary disposition of 
his fortune for the purpose of constructing a new 
facade. ‘The authorities were therefore able to 
open, in 1887, a competition for a design for the 


facade ; and all who follow artistic matters will re 
member the interest awakened by this competition, 
in which artists of all countries took part. The 
design selected after two trials was that of the 
Milanese architect, G. Brentano, who died a short 
time afterwards, and it was in reference to this 
design that in 1894 the competition for the doors 
in bronze was announced. The sketches for this 
competition were lately exhibited in the Royal 
Palazzo di Brera. 


The impression left by this exhibition was that 
none of the competitors had brought forward 
a completely satisfactory design. The com- 








DESIGN FOR THE NEW DOORS OF MILAN CATHEDRAL, 


BY L. POGLIAGHI 





mission, however, perhaps in view of the 
short time now left before 1902, in which 
year the doors must be ready, decided to 
entrust the work to Prof. L. Pogliaghi, an 
artist of much ability, who is well known in 
Italy by his numerous decorative works. It 
is to be hoped that during the execution of 
his work he will succeed in freeing himself 
from that scholastic coldness which dimin- 
ished the attractiveness of his sketch. 
G. Bb. 


OME.—-Is Rome still an art 
centre? Evidently British art- 
students do not think so, for 
they no longer come here, ex 
cept perhaps on a visit. Yet 

France, Spain, the United States, and even 
Britain, have cach an academy here. How 
many students know that there is a free 
British Academy ready to welcome them with 
open arms on their arrival in Rome? At 





the present moment there is but one solitary 
Briton who wishes to work at the academy, 
but his desire remains unfulfilled, owing to a 
stern law which decrees that there must be 
at least three students of British nationality 
before the academy may open its doors. Last 
winter there were six students working in the 
life school, of whom three were amateurs ; but 
for four years previously the academy was 
closed altogether. 


Surely there is something to be learned in 
Rome! Sculptors can study in the Vatican, 
the Capitol, and elsewhere. Painters who are 
interested in decoration can lie on their backs 
in the Sistine Chapel, and study Michael 
Angelo ; and can try to unravel the composi- 
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tion of Raphael’s frescoes. Then the landscape- 
painter can find magnificent motives in the Cam- 
pagna, and a climate that will permit him to work 
out of doors almost all the winter. Of course the 
work done here is not quite “in the movement,” 
but Professors Costa, Carlandi, Pradilla, to mention 
no others, stand high in the art world. 





It is curious to note the growing influence of the 
modern British school here. Several Roman artists 
went to Venice to see the international exhibition, 
and came back much interested in and impressed 
by the artistic seriousness of the examples shown 
there. French art of to-day, on the contrary, is 
but little considered here. After London, Paris; 
after Paris, Rome. 

S. &. 


EVIEWS OF RECENT PUB- 


LICATIONS. 


Architecture for General Readers. By 
H. H. Staruam. (London : Chapman 
& Hall. 12s.) One can do little more in a 
limited space than cordially recommend a good 
book. In the generality of works of this descrip- 
tion with which we are familiar the arrangement 
is geographical, ethnological, chronological, or a 
jumble of all three together. ‘The “ personally con- 
ducted” student of architecture is kept skipping 
from country to country entirely against his own 
will, and only to be told in the end that this build- 
ing and that are synchronous and therefore come 
properly into one chapter. There may after all be 
not the remotest relationship between them. 

The prevalence of a vague and confused idea 
that there have been as many distinct styles of 
architecture as kingdoms in the universe is due to 
such books, and it is delightful to have so sure an 
authority for saying that there are and can be but 
two styles. 

“ As one means towards the elucidation of the 
thought which is at the bottom of all architectural 
design worth calling such,” says Mr. Statham, “I 
have given an analysis of the two most logical 
and complete styles that have existed, the Greek 
and the Gothic.” 

Greek architecture, even when refined to the 
utmost, is simplicity itself. In the bare idea of 
two uprights and a cross-beam there is every 
suggestion of its artistic possibilities. With the 
adoption by the Romans of the arch as the domi- 
nant constructive feature in all their great buildings, 
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there begins a new chapter. The history of archi- 
tecture from the time of the fall of Old Rome till 
the revival of her traditions in the latter end of the 
Middle Ages, is the history of a gradual revelation : 
first, of the easy adaptability of the arch to all 
sorts and sizes of buildings, and secondly, of its 
artistic possibilities. 

It has been said before, and may be said again, 
that every advance in science has been the signal 
for an outburst of emulous activity amongst artists. 
Mr. Statham’s remark as to this may be quoted: 
“Everything good in architecture is the logical 
result of a contention with structural problems.” 

In one of Sir Gilbert Scott’s Essays there is 
an excellent recipe for a Church of the earlier 
Christian order. Take one Greek Temple and 
work on the plan of the same. ‘Turn this building 
inside out so that the walls and the columns change 
places. The familiar triunal arrangement of nave 
and aisles is thus obtained. Put a coop at one 
end for the chairman. Insert windows at in- 
tervals. Then raise the central compartment so 
that the windows overlook the roofs of the aisles. 
The result is an edifice good enough for all ordi- 
nary municipal business, but scarcely a work of 
art. It only remains to consecrate this same build- 
ing to other and holier uses, and to call in an 
architect. The story of the finer art of building 
begins here, and will end, it may be hoped, in Mr. 
Morris’s Promised Land. From this point and 
onwards the general reader can have no safer guide 
than the author of this altogether excellent and 
much needed book, through whose aid he will come 
by the shortest way to a well-nigh complete under- 
standing of the loveliest of architectural styles. 

ERNEST RADFORD. 

The Christ upon the Hill, A Ballad by Cosmo 
MonkHovusE. Illustrated with nine Etchings by 
WiLuiAM Srranc. (London: Smith, Elder & Co.) 
Price £2 2s.)—Mr. Strang’s work is always 
serious and always powerful, and in his illustrations 
to this allegorical ballad by Mr. Monkhouse he has 
displayed a full sense of the pathos of the subject. 
To those who are weary of the shallow prettinesses 
of the more popular forms of modern art, and have 
the eye and the mind to appreciate better things, 
we cordially recommend this book. 

The Quest. No. 4. (Birmingham: G. Napier 
& Co. Price 2s. 6d.)—In the latest number of 
this excellent serial Mr. William Morris writes in a 
most entertaining manner upon his “Old House 
on the Upper Thames.” Without any pretence of 
architectural greatness, this old country place at 
Kelmscott has about it a charm, shared by many 
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another of its contemporaries, derived from 
thoroughness in workmanship and directness and 
simplicity of expression—qualities which, after all, 
are the very foundation of all good architecture. 
Mr. Morris tells us, in his own pleasant way, of the 
old roofing with stone tiles “sized down,” the 
smaller ones to the top and the bigger to the eaves, 
which gives. one the same sort of pleasure in their 
orderly beauty as a fish’s scales or a bird’s feathers.” 
And again, of the “studded partitions, the car- 
pentry of which is very agreeable to any one who 
does not want cabinet-work to supplant carpentry.” 
And of the old tapestries in the big panelled par- 
lour, which “‘ were never great as works of art, and 
now, when all the bright colours are faded out, and 
nothing is left but the indigo blues, the greys, and 
the warm, yellowy browns, they look better, I 
think, than they were meant to look.” With Mr. 
New’s characteristic illustrations, one of which we 
are permitted by the courtesy of the publishers to 
here reproduce, the article is one that will com- 
mend itself to all who take delight in art. The 
number is in other respects, too, most entertaining. 

Etching in England. By FREDERICK WEDMORE. 
(London: Bell & Sons. Price 8s. 6d. net.)—Mr. 
Wedmore, as an art critic, is always interesting, 
and never more so than when he discourses upon 
etchers and etching. As an especial admirer of 
the work of those men who have been successful 
in giving force and expression to “pure line,” 
which Mr. Wedmore rightly contends to be the 
chief function of etching, he has given us in his 
volume, besides some 
account of the etched 


only fault we have to find with it is that the 
separate allusions to the various workers are too 
slight. A word of praise is due to Mr. Gleeson 
White for his excellent design upon the cover. 

The Sea King's Daughter, and other Poems. By 
Amy Mark. Designs by BERNARD SLEIGH. En- 
graved by the Designer and L. A. TaLsor. (Bir- 
mingham : G, Napier & Co. Price 5s. net.)—This 
work is of especial interest to the book illustrator, 
as it is a laudable effort to revive the art of the 
wood engraver. We should like to be able to say 
that it does so with success, because of the unusual 
excellence of the designs. But we cannot un- 
reservedly accord to it such a merit. In the effort 
to retain in the blocks the sharpness indicative of 
hand engraving, which should be the distinguishing 
feature of such work, insufficient care has been 
accorded to the freedom of the design. This is 
especially apparent in the very crude and un- 
pleasant forms of the lettering. The admixture of 
floriated capitals of Gothic form and the modern 
“block” letter is in itself an anachronism, and it 
is rendered all the more unpleasant to the eve 
by bad and irregular cutting. We cannot help 
but feel that had the whole of the designs been 
drawn in good pen-work and _ reproduced in 
facsimile by “ process” blocks, the result would 
have been on the whole a happier one. Still, 
the experiment is an interesting one, and by no 
means without merit. But its chief charm lies 
in the decorative, yet soulful, conceptions of the 
illustrator. 





work of Turner, Gir- 
tin, Wilkie, Geddes, 
and Palmer, a series 
of short sketches of 
the productions of 
living workers — of 
Whistler, Haden, 
Strang, Holroyd, 
Short, Watson, Hall, 
Goff, Cameron, Pen- 
nell, and Helleu. We 
can but heartily ap- 
prove of a book which 
is written so closely 
in harmony with the 
opinions of the vari- 
ous writers who have 
treated upon the sub- 
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Nature Poems. By Loncrri.ow. Illustrated 
by Paut pe Loncprt. (London: Ward, Lock 
& Bowden, Ltd.)—Although the vignetted illustra- 
tions which accompany this book do not exhibit 
any especial degree of originality, for they remind 
us of the American “ drawing-room” editions of 
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“ETCHING IN ENGLAND" (RELL 


twenty years ago, they are pleasant to the eye, 
clever in execution, and form an appropriate 
decoration to these popular verses of the great 
Transatlantic poet. A word of especial praise must 
be accorded to the design upon the cover. It is 
quite one of the best that have appeared during 
this season. 
LP Allegro and Il Penseroso of JouN MILTON, 
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with Drawings by WintiAm Hype. (London: J. M. 
Dent & Co. Price ros. 6d. net.)—The illustrations 
consist of thirteen photogravures of wash drawings 
by William Hyde. Readers of Tur Srupto will 
remember the two powerful drawings of London 
which appeared some time ago in our pages by this 
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talented artist. Mr. Hyde invests his landscapes, 
whether of town or country, with a fine poetical feel- 
ing, and the drawings which he has now made to 
accompany Milton’s great lines are of exceptional 
interest and beauty. 

The New Forest. By Joun R. Wise. Fifth 
Edition. (London : Gibbings & Co.)—Quite apart 
from the fact that this, one of the first and still the 
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most delightful guide to a district dear to artists, 
would suffice to bring it within the reach of a cor 
dial welcome in an art magazine, the sixty-three 
illustrations by Walter Crane and the eight etchings 
by Heywood Sumner entitle it to be considered 
an art book. Mr. Crane’s illustrations, issued in 
1862, are currently said to be the earliest published 
work by the artist, then in his teens. They are of 
exceptional interest as the first attempt to revive 
the interpretation of landscape in the spirit of 
Bewick, since the followers of that great English 
wood-engraver abandoned the method. Not that 
they are imitations of Bewick, but, engraved by 
oe P exhibit the 


Linton, they white line which 
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he has also so strongly championed. Now the 
book is available at a reasonable price, all lovers 
of illustration ought to get a copy. Mr. Walter 
Crane’s ’prentice work is no less delightful than 
that of his toy-book period, or his latest decorations 
for the Kelmscott Press ; and in looking at these 
again we realise how early the decorative instinct, 
then entirely opposed to popular ideals, manifested 
itself in all he did. 

Good Night. By Dowie Raprorp. With 
Designs by Louis Davis. (London: David Nutt. 
Price 2s. 6d.)—Sweet and simple rhymes for young 
children, with delightful illustrations. Mr. Davis 
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has designed this little work throughout with con- 
sistency, and we heartily congratulate him upon the 
artistic feeling he has displayed in the arrangement 
of each page. 

More Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights. 
Edited by E. Dixon. _ Illustrated by J. D. Barren. 
M. Dent & Co.)—Well printed in a 
The illustra 
full-page 


(London: J. 
clear, readable type on good paper. 
tions by Mr. Batten include many 
drawings reproduced by photogravure, and they 
are in every respect excellent. 
Programme of Technological 
1895-6. (London: Whittaker & Co. 10d.)—This 
formidable pamphlet of 174 plus cxxxix. pages is proof 
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HILL BY SIR 1 


of the far-reaching intentions of the City and Guilds 
of the London Institute. To discuss adequately its 
treatment of the sixty-five subjects it sets for exami- 
nation would need a committee of experts, and a 
volume of THE Stupio for the report. The 
thoroughly practical aspect of the enterprise is 
evident, and testing it by those subjects on which 
one happens to be more or less well-informed, it 
comes out bravely. As fine art cannot exist apart 
from good craft, it is a most hopeful augury that 
the preliminary education of the people should be 
at last so well managed as this programme shows 
it to be. 
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Jacob and the Raven. By Frances M. PEarp. 
Illustrated by Hrywoop Sumner. (London : 
George Allen.)—This collection of original stories 
for children has the uncommon merit of being 
written with freshness and power, and it should 
meet with much favour from little folk. Mr. 
Sumner designs with considerable breadth, and his 
illustrations are charming bits of decoration. 

Zelinda and the Monster. Retold after the old 
Italian version and done into pictures by Mary 
Stuart Wort LEy, Countess of LoveLace. (Lon- 
don: Dent & Co.)—This version of the old story 
of Beauty and the Beast differs in some particulars 
from that in our nursery books. It is charmingly 
told and sumptuously illustrated, and would make 
a delightful little gift book. 

The Queen of the Fishes. A Story of Valois. 
Adapted by MARGARET Rust and decorated with 
Pictures and Ornaments cut on the wood by 
LucIEN Pissaro, and printed by him in divers 
colours and gold at his Press in Epping. Price 20s. 
(London: John Lane.)—In approaching a criticism 
of such a book as the one under review, it is neces- 
sary we should bear in mind what the artist-engraver 
has evidently desired in his own mind to accom- 
plish. That it is an essay in the production of 
the ‘‘ decorated book” is at once apparent ; and 
that it is an effort which is successful to a degree 
far in advance of many more pretentious works of 
recent date, is the conclusion one must inevitably 
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“GOOD NIGHT "' (DAVID NUTT) DRAWING BY LOUIS DAVIS 


come to after a careful perusal. What is a “ deco- 
rated book”? Not by any means 
of necessity the book full of beau- 
tiful pictures. There are many 











such, containing reproductions of 
work bythe most eminent painters, 
which, as artistic books, do not 
bear comparison with the achieve- 
ments of the early printers. The 
harmony of text with illustration, 
the satisfactory decoration of the 
page, the limitations and exi- 
gencies of printed matter—these 
are some of the considerations 
which affect the artistic condi- 
tion of the book. The produc- 
tions of the Kelmscott Press and 
the efforts of the Birmingham 
School have done not a little to 
open the eyes of the public to 
the possibilities of beauty in the 
printed book. But Mr. Pissaro, 
in the fascinating effort before 


























us, has gone a step or two farther 


** JACOB AND THE RAVEN" (GEORGE ALLEN) DRAWING BY HEYWOOD SUMNER than his contemporaries. He 
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has introduced gold and colours to the decora- 
tion of his pages, and he has shown us by the 
use of suitable text and the dexterous manipu- 
lation of ink and press, how consistent in effect 
an illustrated tale may become from the first 
page to the last. His little book has a still 
further interest to us when we remember that it 
is entirely printed from engraved wooden blocks. 
Can it be that in such works as this the future of 
the wood-engraver’s art will depend? Is it to the 
“decorated book” rather than the framed picture 
or the occasional illustration that the xylographic 
artist must turn in order to revive his decaying 
art? It maybe so, for it is certain that he has in 
such, a large field in which to expend his labour. 
With a knowledge of old “block” books, and an 
intimate acquaintance with the works of the old 
Japanese xylographers, an engraver on wood, who 
is at the same time an artist with a true decorative 
instinct, need never despair of rescuing his art from 
the unfortunate fate with which it appears now to 
be threatened. 

The Tavern of the Three Virtues. Pictured by 
DANIEL VIERGE. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
In this translation of a romance by Saint-Juirs, the 
interest centres upon the illustrations. Yet with 
a vivid memory of the immortal Pablo, one is 
conscious of disappointment. Even the admirable 
preface by Mr. Edmund Gosse skirts the subject at 
issue—the sixty drawings of the present book— 
and prefers to re-estimate the “work of high posi- 
tive value which can never cease to maintain a place 
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SECOND PRIZE (COMP C XXIV.) 


among the most interesting performances of nine- 
teenth-century art.” To begin with, the cloth 
binding is meretricious and inelegant, the printing 
of the text peculiarly unsatisfactory, and the general 
build of the page as inharmonious and awkward 
as the worst precedent of earlier years of the Vic- 
torian period before bookbinding was once again 
exalted among the arts. Nor can the printing of 
the blocks be said to do justice to them—it needs 
no lens of high magnitude to discover that the 
impressions on needlessly thick paper are by no 
means what they should be. All this depresses 
you, so that you refer to the drawings of Pablo 
especially those which were reproduced by Mr. - 
Pennell in his sumptuous volume on pen-drawing, 
only to realise that the Vierge you still revere there 
is quite another from the Vierge as he appears 
here. Possibly the change of technique—the sub- 
stitution of wash effects for the “ filagree of line” 
has also a share in the impression. ‘The charac- 
terisation, the high humour, and the fantasy of 
Vierge are not wanting. Despite all drawbacks, 
the great master is apparent in almost every one of 
the threescore drawings; and yet, ungracious 
though it be to do aught but praise a great artist 
who is working against physical disadvantages, you 
cannot pile up superlative after superlative in 
praise, although the Font Neuf (p. 63), the 
sedan-chair group (p. 15), and the Sa/on (p. 57), 
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are delightful enough. Several of the blocks are 
duplicated in India proof, which serves but to 
emphasise the unsatisfactory character of the ordi- 
nary impressions, as they show how much has been 
lost in the others. 





HON. MENTION (COMP. C XXIV.) ‘“ADA" 

Slav Tales. From the French of ALEX. Ciopsko, 
Translated and Illustrated by Emity J. Harpine, 
(London: George Allen. Price 6s.)—The majority 
of these stories, we are informed, are presented 
here for the first time in English dress. The 
strong likeness that many of them bear to the 
Arabian Nights is a matter of interest to students 
of folk-lore. They are well told and profusely 
illustrated. 

The Village of Youth, and other Fairy Tales. By 
Bessiz Hatton. Illustrated by W. H. Marcerson. 
(London: Hutchinson & Co. Price 3s. 6d.)— 
Author and artist may alike be congratulated upon 
this book, which is one of considerable merit. Mr. 
Margetson designs with equal charm, whether he 
uses pen or brush. 


The Art for Schools Association, of 29 Queen 
Square, has recently published two excellent photo- 
gravures, one being a reproduction of the fine 
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painting, Zhe Adoration a the Shepherds, variously 
ascribed to Giovanni Bellini and Vincenzo Cotena, 
the other being from the late Henry Moore’s mas- 
terly seascape, Zhe Newhaven Packet. 


WARDS IN “THE STUDIO” 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DeEsicn or A GirRw’s Heap. 
(A XXXII) 

THIS competition did not prove a popular one, 
and Messrs. Cherry and Smalldridge are of opinion 
that none of the designs satisfactorily fulfil the 
conditions. We must, however, reserve a word of 
praise for the excellent drawing by Forres, to 
which has been awarded the First Prize. 





























HON. MENTION (COMP, C XXIV.) ** COPINSHAY "’ 
The First PRIzE ( Three guineas) is awarded to 
Forres (Jean Mitchell, 21 Crescent Road, Sharrow, 


Sheffield). 
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FIRST PRIZE (COMP. D XViI.) 
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SECOND PRIZE (COMP. D XVII.) 
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Prize Competitions 





HON. MENTION (COMP. D XVII.) 


The SECOND PRIZE (Zwo guineas) to Pinshead 
(A. H. Coyle, 8 Dartmouth Park Road, N.W.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Dah (Ada Warner, Wormley, Broxbourne, 
Herts): Hope (E. Edmonds, Mote Lodge, Heavi- 
tree, Exeter): Pan (Miss E. W. Gisborne, Walton, 
Burton-on-Trent) ; and Ses (Mrs. Roberts, Hilton, 
Rathmines Road, Dublin). 


DESIGN FOR A CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
(B XXVI.) 
The announcement of the result of this compe- 
tition is unavoidably postponed till next month. 


DrsiGN voR MEYTAL-WORK SCONCE. 
(C XXIV.) 

Some interesting drawings have been received 
in connection with this competition, but many of 
them fail owing to the designs being of a character 
far too important to be suitable for a one-candle 
sconce. In making our selections we have not 
chosen those designs which are the most elaborate 
in workmanship, but rather those which most 
satisfactorily fulfil the conditions of the compe- 
tition. 
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The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Monster (W. H. Reed, 6 Summerhill Place, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne). 

The Seconp Prize (Haff a guinea) to Don 
Quixote (E. P. Roberts, Sussex House, Grove 
Lane, S.E.). 

Honourable mention is given to the following :— 
Ada (C. J. White, 6 Ruston Street North, 
Broad Street, Birmingham) ; Avon (Sophie Pum- 
phrey, Woodstock Road, Mosely, Birmingham) ; 
Arve (R. Bunting, 64 Andalus Road, S.W.); Boss 
(M. Fernie, 36 West Street, Scarborough) ; Copins- 
hay (Agnes S. Boyd, Gairneyfield, Corstorphine, 
Midlothian) ; Don Quixote (E. P. Roberts, Sussex 
House, Grove Lane, S.E.); Zéor (L. T. Taylor, 
g St. Oswald’s Terrace, Fulford, York); Jran (H. 
kK. Simpson, 2 Ann Place, Horton Lane, Brad- 
ford) ; /Jaycee (G. C. Cooke, 15 St. John’s Road, 
Highgate) ; Mouse (Maud Berry, Fairseat, Wrotham) ; 
Pen (A. E. Martin, Little Church Street, Rugby) ; 
Primrose (¥. Osborne, Waterloo, Frome, Somerset- 
shire) ; Xa‘ (R. A. Thomson, 38 Chestnut Avenue, 
(Jueen’s Road, Hull); Seda (A. de Sauty, c.s. 
“ Mirror,” c/o Kastern Telegraph Co., Gibraltar) ; 
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73 (C. W. Crosby, 19 Gordon Square, W.C.) ; 
Taraxacum (Gertrude M., Siddall, 19 Eaton Road, 
Chester); UJ/ida (Bessie Ridpath, Ravenhead, 
Beckenham); and Yrefot (A. T. Griffith, Bank 
View, Link Top, Malvern). 
A LivinGc-RooM INTERIOR. 
(D XVII.) 

In spite of the difficulties which surround the 
satisfactory photographing of an interior this com- 
petition has proved exceedingly popular, a very 
large number of photographs having been received. 
Many fail through the presence of halation, which, 
by the use of suitable plates, might have been 
overcome. 
course, been guided by the excellence of the 
photograph rather than by the particular beauty 
of the room. 

The First Prize (One guinea) is awarded to 
Nandana (J. C. Smith, Nandana, Penrith). 

The Seconp Prize (Half a guinea) to Dolphin 
(Mabel M. Leadbetter, Lismore, Broughty Ferry, 
N.B.). 


In awarding the prizes we have, of 


Honourable mention is given to the following : 
Antique (W. S. Aston, Wilton, near Birming 
ham); Addinia (Miss A. Crompton Stansfield, 
Eshott Hall, Shipley, Yorks); Avo (Miss Coxe, 
4 Strathearn Place, Edinburgh) ; Brovmwwe// (Mrs. 
W. Beresford Peirse, The Vicarage, Grosmont 
R.S.O. Yorks.) ; Black Pear (Mrs. G. E. Hyde, 
Foregate Street, Worcester) ; Ba/nea (Walter Ros- 
siter, 5 Pulteney Street, Bath); Cic-a-dee (Miss 
M. C. Cameron, Little Dewchurch Vicarage, Ross) ; 
Helivtrope (Mrs. A. Talbot, Little Gaddesden, Berk- 
hampstead) ; Jena (J. Carpenter, Hill Street, Clap- 
ton); Zeras (Walter Saret, Monks’ Grove, St. 
Ann’s Hill, Chertsey); 4/ig (Helena Padgett, The 
Mount, Winchelsea, Rye, Sussex); Podly (A. M. 
Low, Sea View, Monifieth, Forfarshire); South- 
down (Eleanor Shiffner, Coombe, Lewes, Sussex) ; 
Syliph (H. A. Dawes, Burfield Lodge, Belgrave, 
Leicester) ; Scot (Captain Cecil Daniel, 6 Leyland 
Road, Lee, Kent); Zhickthorn (Millicent Gurney, 
Thickthorn, Norwich); and White Witch (Con- 
stance Bean, Danson Park, Welling, Kent). 
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The Lay Figure at Home 


HE LAY FIGURE AT HOME. 


“THe new Slade Professor at Cam- 
bridge has reprinted his inaugural ad- 
dress,” said the Lay Figure, looking up 

from a tiny quarto, bound in blue Irish linen. 
“He says, ‘Art production is taught in the art 
academy Art enjoyment is encouraged by 
means of our museums. .. . Art understanding 
ought to be studied and thoroughly represented in 
our universities.’ ” 

“Very true; but who denied it?” said the up- 
to-date painter. “ Yes; I read the lecture care- 
fully, and the conclusion I came to was: if it takes a 
Slade Professor to discover so little, what must be the 
state of mind of the average person towards Art?” 

** Almost a minus quality, could you really trace 
it to its pilulous smallness,” said the man with a 
clay pipe. ‘I believe that the apparent advance in 
the appreciation of any art means only an increase 
in the number of artists, professional and amateur, 
it attracts, and a correspondingly increased echo of 
their opinions by their personal friends.” 

“Let me pin you to a point,” said the Lay 
Figure; “so far as the shop-windows show the pro- 
gress of the applied arts, what has 1895 done for us?” 

“ As I am not a ‘House Beautiful’ correspondent 
for a lady’s fashion paper, how should I know?” 
the man with the clay pipe replied. ‘It seems to 
me that one year sees some fabric, or object, sud- 
denly developing beauty—but immediately after it 
has caught on, the cheap and nasty imitations 
ruin its chance of survival. Just now carpets seem 
improving, and cretonnes sinking to their lowest 
depths. Wall-papers are also, with a few notable 
exceptions, much worse than the best average of 
half a dozen years ago. ‘Table-damask, so far as 
one Bond Street firm can be said to raise the level, 
looks very hopeful, but designs in table-silver are 
still as dull and unsatisfactory as ever. We have 
some exquisite table glass; but where is the crockery 
worthy to use with it? So might one continue the 
list indefinitely.” 

“Don’t ask me,” said the Lay Figure. “I 
searched every china shop lately for a decent tea 
service, and had to fall back on plain white.” 

« “That sounds like a bull,” said the up-to-date 
artist; ‘yes, it is very hard to find really good stuff 
in some ways. I.ook how good some oil-lamps are, 
and how bad are most of the electric fittings one 
sees. It seems as if we have only enough artistic 
energy to influence a few trades at a time, and the 
rest sink back directly the energy is diverted to 
another channel.” 
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“TI think 1895 did good things in book-covers, 
and that its printing showed a big advance,” said 
the man with a clay pipe. “Then it did its best to 
revive lithography, to reform the poster. Besides, 
all sorts of forgotten crafts are being re-studied. 
Enamel is attracting many people ; colour-printing, 
based on the Japanese method, is the subject of 
experiment ; playing-cards have been taken in hand 
by at least two first-rate designers.” 

“ But do any of these raise the taste of the man 
in the street?” said the Lay Figure. “‘ He may buy 
some because he thinks it good form, but is he the 
less satisfied with the average atrocity ?” 

“‘T think that is the real point to discover,” the 
man with the clay pipe said slowly and with intense 
seriousness. ‘ After all, it is a crusade against the 
ugly that we need most. Artists will always, here 
and-there, make things of beauty ; what we should 
do is to endeavour to clear away the rank weeds 
that strangle the flowers.” 

* All can raise the flowers now, since all have got 
the seed,” the Lay Figure replied. “ Yes, perhaps 
we are not half drastic enough in abusing the 
worse than commonplace stuff which crowds every 
house to-day.” 

“There is something in that,” the up-to-date 
man said ; “one has but to look at the tons upon 
tons of costly useless things, known vaguely as 
‘ presents,’ to realise how hopelessly devoid of any 
rational standard of taste the majority of well-to- 
do folks are even now. One does not expect them 
to be severely neo-Gothic, or neo-Classic, but they 
might ask for serviceable articles in comely forms 
—and see that they get them.” 

“To add a thing of genuine beauty to a room 
full of miserable ornament is only to degrade it,” 
the man with the clay pipe said. “It wants courage 
to go round one’s house and banish every vulgar 
superfluity, and few married men have enough pluck 
for that enterprise. Besides, you get so used to the 
things amid which you live that until somebody 
draws your attention to them you forget how bad 
they are.” 

“Then you think the watchword for 1896 should 
be ‘ Destruction’ rather than ‘ Creation,’” said the 
Lay Figure. 

“T think it would be a good thing to clear up 
before a new century,” said the man with a clay 
pipe. ‘‘We might cast away the superfluities of all 
sorts ; leave room for a few really good things in 
place of a thousand at best inoffensive—at most 
absolutely hideous. Before making good things it ° 
would be wise to clear a place for them.” ot 

THE Lay FIGuRE. 
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